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From Jane Rcecn 

In New York 

ISRAEL'S former Befeoce 
Minister, Mr Ariel Sharon, 
yesterday won the first test 
of his $50 mflUon -libel salt 
against Time magazine. After 
a two-month hearing in fha 
Federal Court here, the Jury 
derided that Time had de- 
famed Mr Sharon in an .arti- 
cle -about die 1982 massacre 
of-. Palestinian refugees in 
Eetrut;- 

- The Jozy said the disputed 
article suggested that Mr 
Sbaion "consciously. in- 
tended.” to allow Lebanese 
Fhalangist forces to carry 
out the massacre. 

The jurors most still de- 
eide - — and hy a unanimous 
vote ■— whether Che g&t of 
the~ article was false and 
whether Time knew that and 
published U anyway. 

Mr Sharon now Israel's 
Minister, of,. Zaduslry and 
Commerce, jnade no. state- 
ment. about yesterday's ded- 


BR threatens legal ac tion to 
counter ‘harassment’ stoppage 



warn of 



Ariel Sharon r aioaits final 
. . decision 

. sion. but -his lawyer. Mr Mil- 
ton Gould, said :'. M Mr Sharon 
and I aie-deXIghted- Ife one- 
down and two to gfe" - 
‘ Time’s lawyer, Mr Thomas 
Barr, bowed his hepd when 
the gartial'' 

. noKnc^^a^"'^^ 
ananaghg <^tor, ’Jjf&r J*^. 

Cave, 

■ we're d^ppoiBfcd.^: . 

- Tfme officials then distrib- 
uted a , printed. . statenwnt 
which reaffirmed the maga- 
rine’s beTfeT in the story and 
; said : “ This is- only the first 
of three issues which the 
, Jury must decide .. . and we 
Temaih confident that we 
Wft prevail.” ' . ■ 

The disputed article was 
the "■ magazine's Cover, story 
-.ra-tdmiaiy. 21, 1983. 'Head- 
lined “ The verdict Is guilty.” 
if Said that a secret appendix 
tu An official Israeli report 
oh- the massacre contained 
Information about Mr Sharon 
vMOng: the Phalangist 

GemayeT family Just after 
Bashir Gemayel had been as- 
sassinated and shortly before 
the '-massacre. ' , 

- A ^paragraph in the article 
' said j- fSharon reoortedlv dis- 
cussed with, the Gemayels for 
the. seed for the Phalan gists 
to' take • revenge for the 
affla asTn a ttnn of Bashir . - - 
Time admitted daring the 
bearing that it made one 
error:', no such discussion 
wan mentioned in the secret - 
appendix. ’ Nonetheless, 
Ttiae's lawjvrs continued to 
tnsist that, the “substance” : 
of .the article was correct? 
and that Mr Sharon did talk 
Tibout revenge. 

Judge Abraham Sofaer, 
=.Wbd-- presided over Lhe hear- 
ing, told the Jury that the 
burden of proof rested with 
:B|r -Sharon. The Jury was 
required to decide, whether 
Jffr ".Sharon’s lawyer had 
“ proved bv a prepouderenee 
.of the' evidence” that the ar- 
ticle. was defamatory : that 
-Mr 7 Sharon did not discuss 
_ the: need for the - Phalangisls 
to take revenge for the 
assassination of their . leader ; 
- ami that Time’s-, editors or 
writers had had “serious 

doubts” about the truth of 
"the article. - 

■'■".'iini-r'thB past, American 
conrts have, ruled that the 
pros" should not . be peual- 
- teed "for making honest mte- 
"tator In covering public ugh 
:hres riid issues : '• - 

' If the Jury decides that 

TurDLto. back page^ coL 8 



By Penny Chorlton numbers of rallwaymeii chose 

Widespread chaos is expec- to strike unofficially, 
ted on the' raihvays today as The strike was called be- 
more than 5,000 raiJmen take cause union members in some 
part in an "official 24-hour areas, particularly Worksop 
strike and others join unof- and Coalville, had complained 
f lei ally despite a BR threat of °. f harassment and victimisa- 
legal action tl0n after refusing to handle 

The official strike has been Zied^Sts ^BR^poUce 

sswjssjtb 


alleged and later denied overtime 


harassment of men blacking chifte 
coa 1 trains. 15 

But last night guards -* 83111 


it had issued 


W2S? baWM. 

ten^ to take £ “X.t'.'M.t 

- - action. 


Nacods halts talks with NCB, 
New attack on taxi canyfng 
miners, page 2; Court exiles 
ousted miners’ chief, back 
page. 


“ The threatened strike is 
totally unjustified and if it 
goes ahead it will only further 
undermine customer confi- 
dence and worsen Bit's reve- 
nue,” said the statement 
It denied harassment and 
don. Staff are- expected to victimisation and said it had 
walk out from' statins all over investigated all such claims, 
the country. “If the strike does go ahead 

N- Earlier, as union leaders met board will be collecting 
in London, BR announced that evidence of Joss of business to 
it: would take action under the 855653 whether to claim com- 
Trade- Union Act 1984, which ■pensatwn- from.. the unions.” it 
ramoves civil immunity, from rilded. 
strikes ’ called without prior BR stressed that it would 
secret ballots. ;* continue to move coal. 

■' \ Union leaders. were- still tfls* The statement added that 
cussing, whether to rittl off the' staff - who., refused to bandit 
strike wheuithe BS^ messsage coal wtftMv - be ;: dealt With 
was ^delivered. Within 15 .min-, ‘tfirro^but AJjfy” 

Mpoupsetf ;Aat the * «r*s Snaa- 

strtte^frotiM- go ahesa^: as aging' director, personnel, later 
planned.. ... - denied '-the move" was 

BR has -argued that the coal -provocative. : 

Stnke has cost 200 million in +k» 

lost revenue because coal has we Sj fc ^OTv lhat^the^ 
been.traiteported by road and 

it believes- that -at least £50 w 11 ®! ^ 

million of lost revenue can be wnaim 

SiSSSJn 10 ^ bU,cking ^ r%e of^fisS? 1 ^ i££. 

- Mr Ray- Buekton. general dealins this matter.” 
secretary of Aslef, said’BR's • A joint, statement by the 
action had provoked the strike ^ Unmn Federation 

and given the union leaders no 58, d : The failure of Britah 

chance to call off : the action. Rail to recognise the. totally 



U S fights pressure 
to intervene 



RAYMOND WILLIAMS, a senior defence ministry civil 
servant, in Bristol yesterday, where he appeared in court 
on charges of providing confidential information to the 
Observer kkKratai .for payments. - ^ •-« -Reporu ; page 2.- 
i .... “ . - . .... JWcfaire by Kehnelb Sannders 


From Alex Brummer 
in Washington 

The United States Is deter- 
mined to resist any pressure 
from the Chancellor, Mr Nigel 
Lawson, and other European 
finance ministers to change its 
stance against intervention in 
the foreign exchange markets. 

As confidential high-level 
meetings opened last night 
American officials said that in- 
tervening to stem the rise of 
the dollar against the pound 
and other currencies “ was like 
spitting in lhe wind." 

The West German finance 
minister Air Stoltenberg and 
Mr Lawson are both expected 
to raise the issue of co-ordinat- 
ing intervention efforts in an 
attempt to stem the dollar’s 
rise. 

Mr Lawson flew to Washing- 
ton last night and in keeping 
with the tradition of “Group 
of Five ” meetings ruled out m 
advance any public statements 
on the gathering. The group, 
consisting of Britain, the US, 
Japan. West Germany and 
France, is the most powerful 
policy-setting body in interna- 
tional finance. 

The sharp rise in British in- 
terest rates, along with West 
German fears of a rise there 
to combat the strength of the 
dollar, is certain to lead to 
spirited exchanges on interven- 
tion strategy. 


But US monetary officials 
offered little hope that the US 
policy of intervening only in 
“ disorderly " markets would 
change. They argued that even 
coordinated intervention could 
not change the trend of the 
market 

The meeting of the Group of 
Five had been called before 
Christmas as part of efforts by 
the managing director of the 
International Monetary fund, 
Mr Jacques de Larosiere, to 
improve "surveillance” of the 
international economy. 

The main issue is US fiscal 

Sterling steady. City Note- 
book page 20 ; Economics, 
page 21 ; Markets, page 22 

policy and the American bud- 
get deficits — the underlying 
cause of high interest and the 
dollar’s strength. 

The departing US treasury 
secretary, Mr Donald Regan — 
who is to become White House 
cbief -of -staff — will point out 
that the US believes that defi- 
cits are bad and that Presid- 
ent Reagan is working on a 
programme to bring them 
down. 

However, because of the Ad- 
ministration's inability to agree 
defence and social security 
cuts it is effectively leaving 
the Republican leadership in 
Congress to sort matter s out 


before the budget on February 

Despite assurances during 
Mr Reagan’s re-election cam- 
paign that deficits would fall 
in his second term, the latest 
figures show a 1985 deficit of 
$218 billion rising to $250 bil- 
lion by 1987 without new ac- 
tion to stem, borrowing. 

The Federal Reserve chair- 
man Mr Paul Volcker has 
warned that it will need cuts 
of at least 850 billion in the 
next financial year to persuade 
markets that the US is serious 
about bringing down the 
deficit. 

Unless the White House 
shows leadership on slowing 
the growth of pensions an* de- 
fence spending there is likely 
to be a messy compromise 
which leaves the dollar 
soaring. 

Tbe five ministers are also 
expected to look at prospects 
for the April meeting of the 
rMF/World Bank, the first 
forum at which creditor and 
debtor countries will formally 
face each other across the 
table. The signs are that the 
Western economies will seek 
to avoid new concessions. 

Most of the big five — with 
the notable exception of 
France — are sitting on the 
fence over a $3 billion three- 
year economic reform fund for 
sub-Saharan Africa. Progress 
on that is also likely to be 
sti'mied in Washington. 


Pound puzzles Thatcher 


By James NanghtJe, 

Political Correspondent 

The Prime Minister said yes- 
terday that the pound had 
slipped too far against the dol- 
lar, and confessed that she 
found the state of sterling a 
mystery. 

Mrs Thatcher, used an inter- 
‘view on Woman's Hour on 
BBC Radio to give her fullest 
reaction so far to the events of 
the past week. 

She said that the 
Government had changed its 
approach on the pound because 
she did not like to see the 
pound sliding down. “I do not 
tike it being down at this 
rate,” she said. 

Earnings and productivity 
.were going, up, .inflation was 
«?&jg held, investment" was ’it 


You cannot go nn with the 
dollar going up and up against 


an all-time record — “ and dieted that the " very strange ” 
therefore with all that it is strength of the dollar would 
something of a mystery as to decrease, 
why sterling was f allin g,” said 
the Prime Minister. 

wi«oi n Mr other currencies, and' I "think 

most ot us would lik * to feel 
tFL that * whatever happens, it will 

18 v very happen smooth!*- — because 

f Th^nppH^^ uncertainty and suddenness are 

“S! * The meeting in a!ways very difficult for any- 

JSJJW 011 JS not about toe one f n business." Mrs Thatcher 

Pooho- said. 

However. Mrs Thatcher’s 
remarks revealed the extent to 
which she believes the 
Government has been forced c p nc j f. rnPd 
into an embarrassing change of standing, 
policy by the slide on the in- 
ternational markets. 


At Westminster, many Con- 
servatives remained deeply 
over sieriing’s 


There was ill-disguised criti- 
cism from some back benchers 


She defended rigorously the . for Mr Lawson’s performance 
need to intervene, antf^ support "Cto lhe Commons- in defence of 
Higher- interest rates, and'pTt* -'*---" 7 ' - Turn to back page, col. 3- 


Plan to raise benefit a cover for welfare savings 


ignis 

TWsT statement ap£eare"7o unwareanted.Tevel of intimida- 
bave been put out before we t,orT indicates a decision at 
reached the decision and it 5 0 ® 1 ? a con- 

hasn’t done any good at all ” 2? T “* raber5 

be added • “ and will receive, the protection 

Mr Jimmy Knapp, the. NUR of 11111011 membership, 
leader, said BR’s . action ' had BR would be the fourth em- 
bcen ill-timed, provocative and ployer 'to use the act Safeway, 
discourteous. BR, be said, Ilford and Austin Rover sought 
would be responsible' if large injunctions to stop strikes. 


By -David Hehcke, Social 
Services Correspondent 

Proposals to put up supple- 
mentary benefit — the poverty 
tine payment claimed by over 
4 million people . — are being 
considered by Mr Norman 
Fowler, the Social Services 
Secretary, as part of his 
review of the welfare state. 

The proposal will mask 
plans to make substantial sav- 
ings by abolishing a host of 
other allowances for the poor 
and end supplementary benefit 
payments for anybody under 
the age of 19. 

The plans — which still 
have to be costed before they 


can be presented to the Cabi- 
net — are intended to take 
the steam out of any criticism 
that the Government does not 
care about the plight of the 
poor or the unemployed. 

According to the latest De- 
partment of Health publica- 
tion, Social Security Statistics. 
1984, which gives details of 
payments to different catego- 
ries of claimants, the proposals 
would leave nearly 2 million 
claimants better off by 1988. 
But another two and a half 
million diamants who rely on 
additional allowances and 
single payments for special 
need will be worse off. 


Support for a radical change 
in the benefits system has 
come from evidence submitted 
to Mr Tony Newton, the social 
security minister, in private 
from the Department of 
Health’s own social security 
directorate. 

The directorate's report calls 
for the abolition of all single 
payments to claimants on the 
poverty line and heating, di- 
etary, and laundry allowances. 
Extra heating allowances for 
elderly people could be incor- 
porated into supplementary 
pension payments. 

The advantage of such a 
change for ministers is that it 


will simplify the supplemen- 
tary benefits system, reduce 
staff and administration, costs, 
and make the introduction of a 
computerised system much 
easier. 

It- will release about £700 
million for redistribution in 
benefits or tax cuts. In addi- 
tion, more savings will be 
achieved by abolishing supple- 
mentary benefit payments to 
those under the age of 19. 

By making such cuts, minis- 
ters could afford to raise the 
basic level of supplementary 
benefit by 10 per cent above 
inflation, or they could limit 
the increase to 5 per cent and 


hand the rest of the cash over 
to Mr Lawson. 

Cutting single payments 
would mean that claimants 
could no longer receive special 
payments for furniture, cook- 
ers, fridges. clothing, 
babywear. pushchairs, safety 
gates, fireguards, removal ex- 
penses. funerals, rcdecoration 
help when seeking and starting 
work and some fuel debts. 

Emergency payments for 
floods and disasters would con 
timie. as well as payments fo 
exceptionally severe weathc 
conditions. 

Concealed benefits, page 1" 
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LEADERS' of rate-capped 
Labour councils yesterday 
agreed on a swift move to 
open negotiations with the 
Government after a six-month 
boycott, of talks. Back page. 

Police lie 

AN RUC - sergeant admitted 
in court yesterday that he tied 
to explain how ms unit shot 
a man dead. Page 2. 

Race attacks 

THE MOST sustained and 
organised racial attacks ^ in 
recent history are now being 
"carried' out against Asian 
families in the. East; End of 
London: Page 4. 


Euro stirig 

THE MAFIA is siphoning 
millions of pounds from EEC 
farm funds, say Italian Euro- 
MPs. Page s. 

In a new light 

IT IS ISO years since Fox 
Talbot photographed a library 
window and electronic tech- 
nology is poised to take over 
all aspects of camera opera- 
tion. Futures, page 13. 

Earnings ahead 

EARNINGS kept well ahead 
of prices in the year to 
November, giving most em- 
ployees a 2.75 per cent in- 
crease in purchasing power. 
Page 29. 

Market moves 

POUND down .0010 to . 
51.1195 ; FT index up 19-5 to . 
981.3 ; pow Jones down 0.11 
to 1230.68. Markets, page 22. 

The weather 

COLD ' with outbreaks of 
snow: Details, back page. 
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Success 
for Waite 

By Patrick Keatley, 

Diplomatic Correspondent 

Libyan officials have given a 
firm assurance to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’s envoy, 
Mr Terry Waite, that the four 
Britons held since May last 
year will be released by Feb- 
ruary 16. 

Mr Waite said in a message 
to Lambeth Palace last night : 
“All the signs are very posi- 
tive. But- If these promises are 
not fulfilled I feel it would be 
very serious indeed for Anglo- 
Libyan relations." 

The British consul in Trip- 
oli. Mr Hugh Dunnachie, ac- 
companied' Mrs Pat Plummer 
when she visited her husband 
at his new place of detention 
in a house on the outskirts of 
the city. Mr Dunnachie also 
talked to the other three men 
and found them in good health. 

Mr Waite will visit them 
today. He plans to leave Libya 
at the beginning of next week. 


Soap opera spills off the screen 


By Dennis Barker 
. .Thame's -TV lias- taken ' the 
high-rating soap opera' Dallas 
..away.: from.- the! BBC by agree- 
mg . to .pay the - American qjs- 
trj&u tors’ demand for. nearly, 
twice.the old fee. ... • 

.vWorldrision Enterprises had 
demanded that the- BBC should 

z^^-mwo 

-.an episode ‘ rand the .hbu 
repliedlasi weelc that it would 
-rtegotiate ^ tm'- its - . offer - of 
£4^000. 3 Brit . the ' BBC was 
given u fuor-day ultimatum,. Str 
Michael'- Grade, controller of 
BBCl,;sa*atv 

: _Mr <5rade and the - managing 
director of BBC Teterision.VMr 
BElCottoiL.a«ased Thames of 
damaging: British.- broadcasting 
by^uaweeedenfiy^ poaching; a 
ronjtiiaiserie^-hy. xSrty tricks 
.•awl •: 

II^.rt»^a3jle6 J --whicai were' 


.not consulted, reacted with a 
private horror .to match tbe 
BBC’s public display and some 
threatened not to take Dallas 
.in tpe • networked ' schedule. 
They --described the 'price ‘ as 
excessive -and said ' it could un- 
leash a price war far US 
. series.. - ’ 

: ThameadeHied lhe BBC's ac- 
cusations and said that it fa.&d 
taken the. 26 episodes of next 
autumn's -season after negotia- 
tions /"between the BBC ,«nd 
Woridvision had broken down* 
It would make Dallas the cor- 
nerstone of its programming. , . 

The Thames TV director 
. programmes, Mr. Muir Suther- 
land: said he was delighted, i 
- Thie fleal comes as -the Chan- 
cellor, Mr Nigel Lawson,, is 
considering, a su bstantial, -in-, 
crease in.the ITV levy and one 
scalar flgure;S*id it was. a datt- 


[erous time .to be seen to be 
Jawing money around. 
Others ' pointed out that the 
. deal gave the BBC a whip 
-Tiand over autumn schedules 
since it still had 17 unshown 
episodes and could delay the 
start of the Thames series by 
holding back its own. 

Mr -David .Shaw,, the general 
secretary- of - the Independent 
1 Television Companies Associa- 
ttohi_said :_“-At the end of the 
day, 1TCA is going to be 
involved” - 

. There were warnings last 
night that the BBC might tiy 
to buy ITV programmes in 
retaliation: Mr Cotton, who 
was visibly furious, said the- 
corporation would “not go 
. belly-up as if It .was dead, into 
..this sort of situation.” He .sug- 
gested it might try. for The A 
•Teanu . . 


Mr Grade added his own 
warning. “I would not mind 
HU'. Street Blues, (at present 
on Channel Four) and 1 think 
that I have more friends in 
Hollywood than they have.” 

Mr Grade and Mr Sutherland 
argued publicly about the deal 
on last night’s Channel Four 
news-. -, Mr . Grade described 
Thames’ move as “a piece of 
hooliganism ... a very under- 
hand and shabby deal” - 
He warned that he - did' not 
hare to show' his final 
episodes until 1989. 

Mr Sutherland counter-ac- 
cused that Ur Grade had 
started the bidding war by 
making an exclusive hid for 
soccer coverage wlien he 
worked for ITV. And he added 
he did not heed- to wait for 
the BBC episodes. “We can 
bring the story up to date,” 





“ It's about tke only thing 
George and i haee still got in 
common — * u>e both don’t 
match. Dallas together.” 


Freeze 
on aid 
to regions 

By James N&ughtie, 

Political Correpondent 

THE GOVERNMENT is ex- 
pected lo announce a. 
moratorium of regional aid' 
payments for the next three 
months. 

A Whitehall battle has 
ended in vietory for Mr Nor- 
man Tebbit, the trade and 
industry secretary, and MPx 
will be told of the decision 
at the start of today’s debate 
on regional policy in the 
Commons. 

It is understood that the 
Government will argue that 
no approved regional aid 
project will he denied assis- 
tance. simply Um the budget 
for this financial year most 
not lie exceeded. One official 
said last night that the ease 
would be presented as an ex- 
ercise In financial discipline. 

However, any interruption 
in the flow of funds from 
Whitehall to regional 
projects will stir resentment 
among a significant section 
of the Tory back benches as 
well as opposition MPS, al- 
ready angered by the 

Government review of 
regional policy aimed at cut- 
ting the budget by £300 mil- 
lion in the next three years. 

It was announced in No- 
vember that the three-tier 
structure of assisted areas is 
to be merged in two, and 
that the top level special 
development areas win disap- 
pear. The change will save 
£150 million and an equal 
sum Is expected to be saved 
by the end of grants for 
replacement plant and 
machinery 

It seems that ministers 
have decided to hold back 
payments due between now 
and the start of the new fi- 
nancial year. Mr Norman 
Lamont, a Trade and Indus- 
try minister of state, can ex- 
pect to face strong protests 
when he faces the Commons, 


MMIendyou 
money to get 
Christman. 
And start theyosr 
off on theriglst 
notes. 

Remember QmstrnadTHefun, die festivities die presents... 

The empty wallet 

That’s why now is a good time to consider a Seeding loan. 
With Staling Trust, you em bonow between £2^00 and 
£20,000, for any peri o d between 3 and 10 yeare, secured oa 

your house. 

And this table of repayments will show you die kind of 
favourable rates weeanoffm 
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Naval expert denies becoming newspaper’s ‘mole’ for £1,500 ll&ItS ftll 



MoD official 



lies on 


to leak confidential information ’ with coal board 


ilr McNestry said it “was I 



From Paul Johnson 
in Belfast 


r An RUC serges 
in court yesterday that he lied 


By Paul Keel naval weapons programmes, the possibility of a retainer - His house was searched on I 

A senior Ministry of Defence *^,r a r I f y*«ons. torpedo sys- from the Observer if they November 19' by police, who | By Malcolm Pithers 

civil servant was “bought” by f, na jo® Trident missile agree. I need about £2,000 or took away ' 

japer, which JSL < rL.V came de P art ' so fairly quickly. . ous day h 

i published confidential material expert On November 1 he had a Observer's omce in l^ouaon talte~aY"nfltionaT level wim “ c 

i provided by him in return for -d®)?. October 1983, Mr further meeting at the Observ- and received £500 in cash but j^CB in an attempt to execu ^ Te ‘ 

payments, it was alleged at Srodnck said, the defendant er*s London office. Just over a had left feeling shattered, force ^ board to negotiate Mr Benham accused Mr. 
I Bristol Crown Court yesterday, had acquired financial prob- week later the newspaper paid as he later tola police, when .. jittm. MacGregor of' being callous 

and had become restless a cheque for £1,000 into his he reaped to what use they » d MrSampey said that the 

aged 38, of Charlcombe Lane, ^ for hank account in Bath. had put his information. a ^2 pS sooner Ur MacGregor was 

Bath, a former senior execu- employment elsewhere. ««,.» h- Mr Brodrf«* said the nrosa- i-XT removed from office the 



Raymond John Williams, and had become restless a cheque for £1,000 into his he realised to what use they _ 

jed 38, of Charlcombe Lane, f 11 *? waa h»Kng for bank account in Bath. had put his information. tsJSSK? « r 

- - - . ath * » former senior execu - J* °^ ment eJ «where. ^ Bn6xick said that by Mr Brodrfck said the prose- ^!?pay offe?^”ranch levS removed from o: 

in a statement about an inci- tive officer at the ministry's Entries wi his diary from chance Mr w illiams was seen cutionwas not suggesting feat ballo t win be held on the better., 

dent in which his unit killed Bath to *** J? 1 * on the day the cheque was information which Mr WU- offer with the result expected He said their walkout was a 

-one man and badly wounded charges of corruptly acting yesterday revealed a growing deposited by an employee from hams had riven to the Ob- ra January 25. . sooSaneous reaction In disgust 

■another. money from the Observer as amceni about his debts and his bank. ’ server was classified as secret ~ H tnM that T r^reeor’s “ totally 

„ °* CTr ’ r , efe ^ d % 31 fee to oSeSS*** he “ ade She saw him sitting on a ** it was emifidential ^ato^w^o^o P? negate S&^ ^ 

/Belfast Crown Court as Ser- 1 *' r °rinauoa to tne we uoserver. bench in Bath with two men' He said the Observer was consultative meeting wife Jfr • „ . ' . . fclt 

geant X, said he was ordered newspaper. Mr Brodrlck said he was to whom he appeared to be prepared to pay for and pub- Tan MacGregor the NfScbaK * If he thou^ Jf^d^ hade 

•by a superintendent and an in- The charges allege that on looking for. some form of em- showing typescript documents, fish such confidential material. man on Tuesday t0 work would solve the prob- 

vtpector to use a cover story to November 9, 1983 Mr Wfeimns pioyment outside his job and STwmia^StS toldMiS " .. It ^ comipt because the Se nS? nresidenL Mr 

protect an informer and con- accepted a cheque for £1.000 he thought fee newspaper that the two men were Mr corrupt Decause xne Tne Nacoas presiaem, Mr tbe history af minin g, said Mr 

*be°l Special Breach involve- and tot on November 18 1983 might be“!ble to assist h £** Sfeop^dMr SUSS, to S^fwS^^edtoov^ K hSedlS Sjm'SS Sampey. ^ 

■ment in the operation. he accepted a further £500 in Hi. ftp* meeting with a rep- Obsess defence StnJ^SJSBA nSSk wUting to ^SoStte Jtot ™ He added s -A move has got 

He was giving evidence on resentative from fee Observer correspondent. natural and exnected Lovaltv to Mar-Cropm- hadshown a totally to come from him to end this 

‘the second day of the trial of Michael^ prose- on October On November 13 fee ,Ob- his employers/*^ negative attitude and seemed terrible dis pute, which is not 

NUM only destroying tne inousixy 
but also fee morale of the 


.'David McKfe • -j 

Wheri-ile^p 


turn 

drippy 




McCauley denies fee posses- 
sion of firearms with intent to 
endanger life and in suspicious 
circumstances. The court has 
already heard how police ar- 
"rived at a farm outside Lurgan 
as a result of Information from 
an informer. 

- The sergeant has said that 
,he and two constables were ap- 
proaching a hay shed when 
they thought they beard a 
weapon being cocked. 

* Warnings were shouted but 
tbe sergeant saw a man inside 
the shed gripping a rifle which 
was pointed towards them. The 
sergeant and one of his col- 
leagues fired bursts from their 
machine guns. The man reap- 
peared and the sergeant, who 
had fired 30 shots, dri 


fences had risen to a senior fee newspaper, 
position in its directorate of Mr Williams 


of Defence’s naval division. Mr th» kcr will dierunt nav « is a personal opinion, xnai 

Brodrick .said that because of WJ 5®***“! J!? £FSL£& the NUM is prepared to nego- 


THE time atop this column 
is approximately thirteen 
minutes past ten. This .Is not, 
however, the time at widefe 
— t it is written. Becanse. of the 

tniir workforce. I honestly feel, anal usaa i exigencies •-■■of.,- hews* 
it is a personal opinion, that| pa^er piwiuction, it anew 




later wrote in to ^SdiSg ofeertafepi defendant was bought, and as negotiations, and the goodwill 

naval weapons, resources and his diary: “The car, to sages in the article a conned a result he betrayed his em- of jat deputies in crossing ■ ' 


programmes, based at Bath. 


house? Everything 
He was so familiar wife fee at fee moment ana I think Tm su 


financial aspects of a number putting too much reliance on 

mmmmmmmtmmBBa 


idon 

IHIS . 


soon fell on Mr 


ployer's 
for money." 

The hearing continues. 


Shipyard 
crisis as 
orders 
dry up 


rew a pis- 
tol and fired three more times. . _ _ . „ . „ , 

Another figure lying on I 
bales of straw and nolaing a 
rifle was also shot. 


I labour Staff 

The fate of another state- 
It was later discovered that owned shipyard is hanging in 
there was no ammunition in the balance. Unions at Austin 
fee rifles and none in the & Pickersgill, on Wearside. 


shed, two of the weapons had Sunderland, have been warned 
their bolts missing, and all that redundancies appear inev- 


three were rusted and between >taMe over the coming months 
40 and 70-years-old. with little immediate prospect 

The sergeant demonstrated of new orders, 
in court how he saw Mr The yard, which e 
McCauley holding a rifle and 2,000 people, developed 
how, after fee police had world-famous SD 14 series of 
opened fire, the accused had standardised cargo ships as a 
thrown the weapon away. replacement for the wartime 
The defence counsel said liberty vessels and was once 


5rtG 


that the sergeant had de- 
scribed the accused holding 
the gun in a right-handed j 
when he was left-handed. He 
also told the officer that medi- 


regarded as among the most 
eminent in Europe. It has won 


a Queen’s Award for Industry 
for its achievesents. 


But fee present orders are 


cal evidence would show that due to be completed by June 
McCauley was so badly and the shop stewards’ conven- 
wounded that it would have er, Mr Tony Carty, said last 
been impossible for him to have night that some redundancies 


tossed away the rifle. 
The trial continues. 


NEWS 
IN BRIEF 


could be announced within the- 
next few weeks. This follows a 
meeting between shop stewards 
and management, described by 
British Shipbuilders, the par- 
ent state corporation, as 
routine. 


Younger to 


Any threat to the yard, or 
any redundancy programme, 
would have to be referred to 
fee union’s national shipbuild> 


mg negotiating committee. The 
General, Mimic 


see unions 


MR GEORGE Younger, tbe 


Scottish Secretary, told MPs at xne tour yarns ot bw 
yesterday feat he would meet 

teachers’ unions and local au- TyiJ e > in protest at t 


icipal and Boiler- 
makers’ Union, which repre* 
| sents most of fee workers, said 
yesterday that there was real 
| anxiety. 

Yesterday's announcement 
coincided with a token stop- 
page at the four yards of Swan 

on 

teachers’ unions and local au- 

thority employers to discuss *5 

fnVo'ffl di5rupUng schooU EM union convener!^ 

Teachers are staging a series Some of fee 6,000 workers 
of one. two and three-day the company's books d e ru- 
st rikes in support of their de- onstrated at Swan's Wallsend 
mand for an independent headquarters. Mr David Han- 
review of salaries, rejected by the convener at the 

Sir Younger last month. threatened yard, told workers : 

He has said that he is dtp- “ We are ^ting for our jobs 
pared to confer proposals Si SSfc 

linking pay and conditions £ ay Sgf 
from an examination by the 133 

joint negotiating committee of Si er 2:2I! ? h ^ ob ® °P 
unions and local authorities. 811(1 1116 p ace 

Mr Bob Beattie, deputy sec- 

retary of fee Educational Insti- Tb* convener accused of 



t*Wi coal production. orce ourselves from all talks 

Mr Sampey said Mr with the NCB at national level 
MacGregor had declared feat until fee board is prepared to 
he would not talk to fee NUM resume discussions.” 
until it had some “ responsible Nacods reached the brink, of 
leadership.** a strike last October. In Sep- 


tends to -coneenfrabt 

on events of the peak-of the. 
-parliamentary day and some- 


what to negte<£ others which 
occur in to Jess glamorous 


reaches of the evening; for 
instance, the contribution 
made during ' the unemploy- 
ment debate on 


Peter aijM-l iSSHESS 


Mr Sampey, Mr reter lemoer «ac«us mtauiwra nm " rnnwerwHirfi ' mVm 

McNestry, fee union’s general voted by g.5 per cent^inf ^ 

i secretary, and Mr Joe Benham. favour of strike action after* D£X IDr ouruns 1 UWr 
the national treasurer, all said the NCB withdrew its guide- 


yesterday feat they had been lines allcrotfztg -them to be paid 
disgusted with Mr MacGregor's even if they returned home 
attitude. rather than cross picket lines. 1 


Another attack on 
carrying miners 


police 


A taxi driver taking miners occupants,” a Gwent 
from work in south Wales was spokesman said, 
slightly injured yesterday Mr Jeff Tree, owner of City 

-when a large stone was hurled Centre Cars, said Mr Crofeers 
through a rearside window of was determined to- carry on 
his car. driving working miners. “He 

The driver, Mr Howard went back to pick tbe men np 
Crofeers. worked for the same when they finished - their 
[ Cardiff firm. City Centre Cars, shifty he said, 
which employed Mr David Mr Tree was “amazed ” that I 


sard, wife one eye under- 
standably on the icmxehcy 
crisis, put it the member fQr 
Steriing). - • 

‘ Mr Forsyth is bne of thfr 
products of fee'mflltent free 
market school : whidi has 
recently flourished on tbe 
windy; shores of St Andrews. 
He is the sort of man - whose 
ambition might be to -be* 
spoken of in the same breath 
as Dr Madsen . Pirie. 

In Tuesday’s delate, hot 
long after Mr Heath sat 
down, he made the mast 


Parifament, .page 5 


Wilkie, who was killed while such an attack ■ should happen I ■ . 

taking a miner to work last 

' ..... “I 'don’t believe these people I ^Shmir mwShlito 


Mr Derek Sage (right), the kidney patient whose treatment was stopped on doctors’ 
orders, returned to Simon Hostel, a local centre for the socially deprived in Oxford, 
yesterday after beginning new treatment at the private north London Charity Hospital 


. people 

Mr Protbers was hit between are true representatives of the 
the shoulder blades by an 8}lb average picket line,” he said: 
stone, police said. ** -yy e are sending 20 vehicles 

He was bruised and 14 in each day to various pits and 
I discomfort” 99 pet cent are incident free. 

His passengers, two miners Police said to taxi had no 
on their way from Six Bells police escort at the time of fee 
Colliery, near AbertiUery, were attack. It had not -been felt 
I unhurt -i Jki - necessary, to provide -one be- 

Mr Cfoth'irs Ctf wasSelted- cause .. there had: beta, .little 
wife bricks and stones thrown trouble recently in the area.’ , 
by five men waiting at the # T he woman with, whom Mr. — , 
side of the road at about 5 Wilkie was. living, lias given* seCtor - 
a-m. ' - . birth to his son* • 

“This was a premeditated The baby was bom on Tues- 
attadfc with the intention of day at fee University Hospital 
causing injury to the driver or of Wales Jn Cardiff. 


hard-line anti-public invest- 
ment speech of the lot Mr 
Lawson was lily-livered in 
comparison. 

"It. is staggering that -the 
hardy illusion that if is 
somehow possible to> create 
extra jobs through public ex- 
penditure should continue to 
be . put about, by compara- 
tively responsible people who 


cent? 


It 

•jjjr siS*:- 
a 3J!: ri • r ; 

initns; 
wi —l ; r 
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office.” he hay eked. “Public 
investment hi whatever form 
may appear to- create jobs, 
but In the long term is de- 
stroys more than ft create 
because of the resources it 
takes from - the private 


Odd, then, that at Scottish 
" n time yesterd^r rlfr 


Switched 
on Sinn 
Fein wins 


tute of Scotland, the largest breaching the company’s disci- 
ere, said it Penary code, Mr Bob Welford, 


teaching union there, 
was unlikely disruption would 
stop pending fee meeting. 


More services 
work for women 


THE services hope to make 
more use of women, the House 
of Commons Defence Commit- 
tee was told yesterday. But 
there will be no change in the 
army rules which define them 
as non-combatants. 

Ministry of Defence wit- 
nesses told the committee that 
the possibility of using more 
women in military support 
roles was being explored be- 
cause recruitment and reten- 
tion were beginning to look 
more difficult. 


Editors support 
information pleas 


boycotted a bearing on the 
issue yesterday along with a 
full-time union official. He 
said he believed that the com- 
pany was threatening him with 
dismissal as a smoke screen to 
cover fee closure of the yard. 

The company decided to 
take action against Mr Welford 
over comments he made on a 
BBC Radio 4 programme on 
fee state of British 
shipbuilding. 


a prize 


From Joe Joyce 
in Dublin 


SINN FEIN’S promptness in 
paying Its electricity bills 
has won it a video recorder 
and a nice little publicity 
coup in the Irish Republic. 

The electricity account for 
its headquarters in Dublin 
popped up as the winner of 
a monthly draw run by the 
Republic’s Electricity Supply 
Board to encourage custom- 
ers to pay their bills 
promptly. Any customer who 
pays within two weeks is 
automatically eligible 

In this case the winning 
number belonged to the 
Kevin Barry Club at Parnell 
Square, Dublin. The stale- 
owned company thought 
nothing of it until Sinn 
Fein's publicity director, Mr 
Danny Morrison, turned up 
to collect the prize. The 
Kevin Barry Club is also 
Sinn Fein’s Dublin 
headquarters. 


Anger greets £lbn plan MPs urge 


for derelict dockland 


Europe’s largest remaining ur- 
Govemment ban development sites. 


spokesmen 
to promote 
pits cause 


By John Carvel 
Local 

Correspondent m* Reg Ward, LDDC chief 

A £1 billion plan to turn the executive, said he hoped that 
derelict Royal Docks in Lon- tbe project could be completed 
don into “ a new water city for in seven to 10 years. The pub- 
the 21st century” was an- lie sector would have to pro- 
nounced yesterday by fee Lon- vide £200-£300 million of the By Colin Brown 
don Docklands Development cost Political Staff 

Corporation. Labour’s frontbench 

Th , Tirnnncai v hi<.h . The Government has led the spokesmen have been asked by 

h _ T .u® i! nrt* 0 ™ hi ^ ul< c LDDC to believe that this tne party's backbenchers to do 

of raone y *> B forthcoming, more to bring to case for the 
feTr.ifr 1 vi^ tajn ’ was The P ,ans lnclu de an exhibi- miners to the fore in 
S ? £2 SSwU: tion convention centre, a parliament 
fLKi 7iJLimo» lc Si.vh spMis Md Jeisurc complex. At a meeting of fee Parlia- 
S?^i2 er ?™««r ev S2 per l business and commercial activi- ment ary Labour Party in fee 

opoSp* re 1116 needs of ties and a large marine centre. Commons yesterday, a number 

d ^- 

t°? d HijK^s u? % « aM jasar j 

speeches from the despatch 
box. 


are downriver 
LDDC’s field of 


ivity in 111 ,uc ™ j <u . 

Surrey Docks and the Isle of Newham people who object 
Dogs enterprise zone. They In- to the airport and want more 

dude 700 acres of land and 10 homes for rent built in the 

miles of quayside, most of area picketed ■ a press confer- 

which has still to be acquired ence at Victoria Dock to 

by fee LDDC from the Port of launch the plan. 

London Authority and gas „ .... , ^ . 

corporation. Mr Mihcael Ward, chairman, 

_ . __ _ , of the GLC industry commit- 

The LDDC. a quango set up tee, said : "The LDDC strategy 
Government in 1981. contains no firm proposals, 
said the area stretched from just Ideas to tempt developers, 
the Tower of London to Mar- We have plans for the Royals! 
ble Arch and from Euston to drawn up with local firms and 
Waterloo. It was one of community organisations 


Union ban 
on coal 
shipments 
collapses 


'■ .v..v , 


= : " 


THE Association of British 
editors aligned itself with 
the Campaign for Free- 
dom of Information at its first 
meeting yesterday. 

Tile association also sup- 
ported the Local Government ! 
(Access to Information) Bill, 
which would allow public 
attendances of council sub-com- 
mittee meetings, and 
Water Authorities (Meetings) 
Bill, which would enable 
reporting on their proceedings. 



Firms’ cars ‘cost each household £75 


By Geoff Andrews, 
Transport Correspondent 


state subsidy of about £1.5 bU- tbe United States and 6 per 
lion a year cent in W;est Germany. Only 

Tax perks for company cars “ sa ^ s ma J°rity of com- Norway has more than fee 
cost each household in Britain P®. 11 ? cars are foreign UK, where company car use 

about £75 a year, about the origin, representing a negative has increased by 2$ times in 


I amount paid in subsidy for the Payments of about 20 years. 

! public transport system, says a 0 Dimon * 


— J [study published yesterday. 


I Karpov forces 
latest draw 


The London Amenity and The report claims that be- 
Transport Association report. ™£ st company cars are 

j Wife 50 per cent of new financed by local authority and * a ![® er employees would 

’ cars being bought by compa- public transport interests, oll, crwise nave bought, petrol 
| nics far employees, who typi- says that company cars account con siimption has been pushed 
1 pally use the vehicle mainly for more, than 10 per cent or all ,lp 20 P er cent, 
for commuting and private mo- those on British roads, com- TJie Company Car Factor 
toring, the report claims that pared with 2 per cent in LATA, Tress House, Stamford 
the tax system amounts to a France, less than 4 per cent in Street, London SE1 £5 4o 


By Leonard Barden, 
fee i Chess Correspondent 

Kasparov and Karpov clocked 
i their 36th draw in Moscow, 
the champion, playing 


Lennon’s sex 
drawings display 


It was suggested that this 
could have been done when 
the Chancellor, Mr Nigel 
Lawson, made a statement to 
the Commons on Monday 2 bout 
the reintroduction of mi nimum 
lending rate and the increase in 
interest rates. It Is expected 
feat frontbench spokesmen wHl 
do what they can to take up 
the idea. 

Mr Clive Sole)*, fee Labour 
spokesman on law and order, 
said yesterday after visiting 
picket lines in South Yorkshire 
feat miners there had lost con 
fid ence in the British criminal 
justice system and the 
impartiality of the police. 

*' The miners I met recog- 
nised the dispute had not been 
an easy one for fee police but 
felt the style of policing had 
been disastrous, ” he said. 

The farmer labour cabinet 
minister, Mr Roy Mason, has 
written to the Employment 
Secretary, Mr Tom King, pro- 
testing that other workers 
have been denied unemploy- 
ment benefit since the miners’ 
strike began. He said these in- 
cluded outside contractors, can- 
teen workers, apprentices, and 
redundant mine workers. 


A 


Mr Jim Sl ater 
— upset by TGWU 

By Tom Sharratt 


Poison warning after beached whales put down 


By Michael Parkin 


An auxilis 


It was hard to tell which 


JOHN Lennon's sex drawings 
were back in the public eye 
yesterday for the first time 
since Scotland Yard raided an 
exhibition 15 years ago. 

Liverpool's BeatJe City dis- 
play of memorabilia launched 
yesterday's exhibition on the 
anniversary of the raid. Police 

said there were no complaints. 


. . . _ ary coastguard spot- lieved to be heavy doses of 

Black, found a move 17 im-| Humberside police last night ted , L F he beached whales wliile barbiturate, made them unfit were alive and which were 
p ,T 0V 15?? lt ° n ti** opening of i warned the public not to tike ^kiug along a nearby clifftop for eating by human beings or dead. One bad to get close to 
the 38th and 39th games. j meat from whales which were on Tuesday afternoon, animals. see the twitch of a fin or bear 

w? after becoming By yesterday afternoon 27 of The whales stranded them- of a^ Uirough fee 
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stranded on a beach at the them were dead, and a veten- selves along three or four Dlownoie. 

Humber estuary mouth. nary surgeon put down a fur- miles of sandy shore near Theories for whales becom- 

The police said feat people ther swen. Holmptort They . ranged in ing stranded In gnmps include 

already begun to hack at As soon as It became known ^ ea Stii from six to 25 feet. suggestions that their echo-1 o- 

Slot^WhllK WhEh °rtSndfd tiiat people had been hacking a spokesman for the Spurn cation fails near beaches, or 
P.!^LJ^r es _ T^ 1C u branded flesh of two of fee whales Point coastguard said the that the school’s leader he. 

Spur^lSnL 0 ^ bC3Ch fl6ar 016 P 0115 * 5j e vel ?, ri ' w balcs had come ashore singly comes beached and fee oihere 

opurn mini. nafy surgeon’s injections, be- or in small groups. follow. 


Onuv lyretf 
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An attempt by fee National 
Union .of Seamen to . prevent 
the shipment of coal by sea 
from Workington, Cumbria, to ! 
Sho reham power station, West 
Sussex, has collapsed. The 
owners of two cargo vessels 
were granted a High Court in- 
junction against the union and 
the NUS members on board 
voted to sail. 


orsrth was 1 to be beard urg- 
ing -the Scottish Secretary to 
get cracking on. the buSkting 
of a bypass rounif Dunblane. 
Is this some kind xrf plot to 
destroy the long-term future 
of his constituents ? Labour's 
Mr Harry Ewing, who./ afe 
for nearby Falkirk, had an- 
other explanation. M He needs 
it,” Mr Ewing confided -to 
tbe House, “ to make a quick 
getaway” . 

Later in Scotti& questions. 
Mr Nicholas "Falrbadrn, the 
Conservative member : for 
Perth and Kinross, asked a 
totally impenetrable question 
about fee use' of tape- 
recorded evidence in Scottm 
courts, of which be seems 
strongly to disapprove- ;~T ' 

Mr. FairbaUti — SoMcitor- 

General for Scotland until he 
talked too much, about a 
Glasgow rape case and : sub- ' 
mttted his resignatloiHrls 
something of a. showman. In: 
1974, the year he entered 
Parliament, he listed- Jus 
recreations in Who's Who as 
“making love, ends meet; 
and people laugh.”- 1 By -1978 
he had substituted ..“Uphold- _ 
ing what’s Right and demol- 
ishing what’s Left-”; v. - 

He Is also a considerahle 
fop, often, appearing: iii/t?* 
House in' exotic dothes of 
nis own devising. Ohce 
old Wilson dlffused- bne of 
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The NUS is to return to 
court .next Tuesday to chal- 
lenge the injunction. 

The case came before fee 
High Court earlier this week 
after fee NUS tried to stop 
the loading of two ships, the 
Stability and fee Speciality, 
both 1,597 tons. The ships be- 
long to a fleet of small cargo 
vessels operated by F T 
Everard and Sons “ " 


mired the Honourable" ' Gen- 
tleman’s Jaeger dressing 
gown. 

Above all, . lie Is said .to-be; 
a brilliant and. successful 
Scottish advocate;'-, which 
makes it extremely -ted, that 
he so rarely, seems to repro- 
duce such brilliants , to 1110 - 
House. On ;Mondiff-:nlgM£*j 
again in neglected hou»-bc 
made a violent speech opp<*r 
■ mg .fluoridation • ; ". irfy^iWS&P 
supplies. He spoke, he 
.as one who before ' ite-'Tted 
moral philosophy 
cine, and who /afferwpfe.: 
read law ; and . fiudr^awu 


S>Jt' 






tverara and Sons Ltd, who failed on all thr® ,in , ia^te^ 
have offices In London and tamk 
G recnbithc, Kent . i®oth decay, 

Everards were granted an to- SSg** 


£ fori whiSrln 

WoSuoSSesdJr Justice I sanction the. 

~ on ^esday. g oride ^ ^ter-ritoS^- 


"• S^~h*»7. Of tbe I sr. 


a « - asftSl 


at 


_ . — private heartoe 

5 n and i ater tot Mr 

k^oral secretary of 

i^ 08 ^ displ easure at the action 
of TGWU members 

Workington. 

-, A . fblrd vessel, 

KI nqre ace, whose crew are 
TGWU mentors, arrived at 
Workington on Saturday, took 
of f*? 1 ’ and s *tod 
i JL S ^«b?“ l3ter the same 
2J 7 ; 2)! Jtairenee Is owned 
by a firm at Rochester. • 



Fluorine, be further. ^ 
formed us, was onft /01 too 
four halogens, another l^^ 
bromide. Thoite. -Mei®*® 1 * 
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tonmshed on S.v 
^res of st Andre* ' > 
1 sort of man S2J 
i , mi ^ t h * to bf 

Jten ft Hri“ ebre ® 

esday’s debate, m 
ter Mr HeatlJ Z 
£ made the molt 

foment, page 5 

. - anti-public iim& 
sech of the lot Mr 
was lily-livered in 

OXL 

: staggering that the 
Huston that it it 
. possible to crab 
£ through public a 
tishould continue t» 
about by ctnapan- 
sponsible people via * N 
la high governmed ' 
te hayeked. “PuWif 
lit in whatever fora 
iqair to create jobs 
he long term it df 
me than it create 
Of the resources if 
from the print* 

ben, that at Scottid 
:time yesterday Mr 
varto be heard mf 
^sottish Secretary ti 
forg on the bunding 
ass round Dunblaaa 
sme kind of plot t* 
lie long-term futan 
astituents ? Labours 
y Ewing, who. a® 
by Falkirk, had » 
tUnation. “He nee* 
Ewing confided to 
e, "to make a quw 
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Transport Corr e spondent 

speed limit o£ 

80 mttes 11 sot- hoax, mom rigid 
rf»nf nrcetoent of • road safety 
laws, . and a standtngr Royal 
* Commission, re: coordinate ^and ■ 

' £gaihiner‘ rogd ■ saf£f£ research 
recommended m alt report ■ 
by ■’ the all-party. Commons 
1 select- committee -on ; transport 
publiMied yeste^ay. v 

• The committee decided to 
recommend the 80 mph limit 
for an unspecified trial period, 
after what the -chairman, Mr * 

Hany Cowans : (Lab, Tyne 

Bridge >, yesterday described as liarrw rnmns 

-SS Sty 
am *&£■£&> 

qaently unenforceable. -.. it adds- that arguments that 

The association -suggested a 70 mph . limit “means in 
that 'there was a case for' an reality up to 80 mph can be 
S0:raph limit on motorways. travelled with Impunity, there- 

irr* ~ --- iilj fore 80 mph would lead to 90 

■h^TfS W «fS m Pb> 13 not a ' Preven fact 

ILi? Such a belief has been engen- 
SfiL-ffliS dered as much by the police, 
^•f^^-^£LP-2S5 vh0 see the- present speed ■ 
JHL * wT s „3 limit as unrealistic and there- : 

SSI iSL fore difficult to enforce, as by 

since lorry speed limits , were the motorist* 1 

■ raised year to 60 mph. It T^ gO mph upper limit was 

SLSS limit WE* telns suggrateo* for a trial ! 

lowering the lorry limit again. ; p e ^d because there seemed 

The committee report little evidence that the speed ] 
states:. a “It is not necessarily limit on motorways was too 
true to say. that all motorists high and because of the accl- i 

Gummer urged to tighten 
control of Tory students 

By Andrew Moncnr, • . The report is signed by Mr 

Edhcation Staff ... . Chris Davies, the only Conser- 

Mr John Gummer was ves- ‘ vative.toh - W. WJS tm ecutiye- ; 
terday asked to impose' tighter ^ “ PCS xu £ 10 ?? 1 

controls .oh the Federation of committee member:, and Mr 

Conservative Students, whose Simon Nimd y, c hairman of 

rightwihe militants tried to London . Conservative- Students, 
wreck 'last' month's ... National AH three are Conservative- Stu- 
Union of Students' conference dent - Unionists members, an 
in Blackpool.. .. anti-extremist pressure group 

-A' report to Mr Gummer • by 

three leading- Conservative stu- PCS is the Conservative par- 
dentn accuses FCS leaders o ty ’^ official student wing. It 
“seriously irresponsible behav- receives financial support from 
iour ”, said Tory militants’ tae- central funds and its national 
tics .. were - l - indistinguishable chairman. Mr . Hare Heart 
from those osed ' fay Trotskyists Glendetmlng, receives a salary 
and \“ damaged toe good name from the party, 
of the party ; among students." ; . Conservative Party in- 

A pamphlet. The.- Gordon vestigated FCS in 1981 after 
Liddy Guide 'to Disruption of allegations -of' vote -rigging at 
the NUS Conference, was dis- jts conference,. , 
tri bated at .; : an FCS. caucus, jjj- Gummer was given four 

vafJsaSL .w.^, S5- •• 


. 1 •- ■ f 

dent record of motorways com- 
pared to other roads. 

On enforcement, the commit- 
tee > heard evidence that the 
conviction rate for motorists 
was about, one to 30,000 jour- 
ueysj'that convictions for earc- 
■ less driving were about one in 
50,000 journeys- and that the 
probability of detection in a 
motoring offence was one in 
7,600. 

On top of this, police evi- 
dence had shown that recent 
manpower cutbacks had partic- 
ularly affected traffic policing 
and the majority of forces had 
cut their traffic establishments. 

Not enough attention was 
being given to scientific as- 
pects of road safety, the com- 
mittee, decided. It endorsed the 
idea put forward by another 
group, of MPs for a Royal 
Commission on read safety. 

The committee - also recom- 
mends . improvements in the 
driving test and .piotorcycle 
and bicycle training ; ‘a review 
of the threshold for drink and 
drive offences; better warning 
on the effect of some drugs on 
driving ability ; standardised 
speed limiters for coaches and 
lorries; rear seat belts; safely 
modifications to cars to miti- 
gate injuries to pedestrians ; 
and lighting throughout all 
motorways. 

House of Commons Trans- 1 
port Committee Report on : 
Road Safey ; Stationery Office, • 
£5.55. . 
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Author’s message — Margaret Drabble , Hammond, limes, Antonia Fraser and Gyles Brandreth outside the Royal 
Overseas League, where the rally was held. Picture by Graham Turner 

Authors take hard line against VAT on books 


THREE HUNDRED authors rallied in 
London yesterday to support the cam- 
paign against 15 per cent VAT being 
on posed on books, zrrttcs Nicholas de 
Jonrjh. From Sir Victor Pritchett, the 
president of the Society of Authors 
which organised the rally, to Margaret 
Drabble they outlined the likely conse- 
quences of the levy. 

They said it would greatly limit the 
publication of first novels, new poetry, 
serious works of history, biography and 
scholarship. Book prices would have to 
; rise by about 20 per cent, and this 
would mean that libraries, which have 


already had to reduce the number of 
titles they buy yearly, would cut back 
further. The smaller publisher would 
find his livelihood threatened. 

Ireland had repealed VAT on books. 
Italy had a tax of only 2 per cent, and 
other countries, from Norway to New 
Zealand, had only a nominal VAT rate. 

Francis King, the novelist and critic, 
said that the large publisher would not 
produce the same kind of work as the 
small publisher, who might be driven 
out of existence by VAT. 

He likened toe levy to the window tax 
between the mid 17th and 19th centu- 


ries. That had been a tax on light, air 
and view. VAT on books would be simi- 
lar in effect. 

Viscount Macmillan, chairman of the 
Macmillan publishing house, told the 
writers that the only way to succeed was 
to influence Tory MPs. “You have got 
to try to hit dry, hardline Tory back- 
woodsmen where it hurts — in their 
constituencies” he said. He urged au- 
thors to write to their local MPs. Two 
hundred MPs, including 100 Conserva- 
tives have .already signed an early day 
motion opposing the imposition of VAT 
on books. 


report on 
fatal oil 
rig blast 

By Jean Stead 

Police and inspectors from 
the Department of Energy flew 
to the Phillips Petroleum Glo- 
roar Arctic II rig in the North 
Sea yesterday to investigate two 
explosions in a ballast pump 
which left two dead. 

The explosions on Tuesday 
night killed the chief engineer 
and his assistant, both Ameri- 
cans, and injured two others, 
who were airlifted by helicopter 
to hospital in Aberdeen. Forty- 
Six men were evacuated to the 
sister rig and 37 are still on 
board. 

Police will prepare a report 

on the cause of the explosion 

for the fatal accident inquiry 
to he held in Scotland. T-he job 
of the Department of Energy 
team is to ensure that all 
safety regulations laid down 
under the Government's 
licensing system have been 
observed. 

The d£ad men were Mr John 
Traut, aged 33, of Ventura. 
California, the rig's chief 
engineer, and his assistant. Mr 
Mark Paradiso, aged 23, of New 
Jersey. 

Mr Michael Simpson, aged 27, 
of Leicester, is under observa- 
tion in hospital, but Mr Otto 
Brandt, aged 28. of Houston, 
Texas, was discharged after 
treatment. Mr Simpson said yes- 
terday : I did not hear a blast 
or anything. I was knocked over 
by it and then could not move 
my right side. 


-The. pamphlet .stat ed, r attending NUS conference if it 
-there is-% Tret-style^ tosritotioh intends merely to caUse ‘disrup- : 
always-Jmn t . eg tow FC$ dfficeis W *0- 

.. Another .'do d i ato M, with dm- Blackpool ; ' ‘ consider whether ■ 
cial . • FCS markings, , saiiLc moire' party- Control _ is ' neeffed 
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Farmers 
face £130 


By Rosemary Collins, 
Agricnifure Correspondent 
Farmworkers are to demand 
a minimum wage . of, £130 for a 
35-hour week after’ this' week’s 
government announcement that 
fanners’ netTmcomes ’rose, hr 
22 per cent last year. 

Mr Alex jKitson, deputy 
general secretary of toe Trans- 
port and General Workers’: 
Union, said yesterday that other 
TGWU - members. ; - would : be. 
asked to support the -.-claim if 
the fairhw6rk&rs show wilting- - 
ness.to strflse.-for the first, timeu 
These . would include milk 
tanker drivers, animal feed de-; 
livery men, and dockers. . • 
’ The farmworkers? minimum 
rate ; is : £82-80 for a - 40-hour 
week, but overtime- and in- 
creased rates for skilled crafts- 
men bring the average pay 10 
£123: • • • -V- : 

- “ Farmworkers have : always • 
.been downtrodden and- -tori 
year we will be educating 
them,' that -they have got to 
fight to have their importance 
recognised,” .. s aid Mr Alex 
Kitsoiu. The .TGWTT took over 

- the ■” farmworkers’ - union two 
years ago. 

- . Attempts last year to spread 
Industrial: action in support of 
a .*• substantial” pay , . .claim 
werfiLaTaitorei arid the settled 
meht" approved .by the 
AgrtoultuiaT Wages Board was 
worth ,4.5‘per "tent- ; - . 
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Potholers’ 
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watery 
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success 

By Ibtztto Walxrwright 
A TEAM of yotmg. British 
potholdexs. Jhas_ reached^ toe 
furthest -accessIHe point of 
one of toe world’s most diffi- 
1 ■’edit cares, "toe” underground 
^ driver Jtfare ; s^em.” onj toe 
fetimd of New B^itzto ; to 
; Papua New Guinea. 

.-Mr Tim Allen, a bricklayer 
. from Malvern, drilled a - final 
• bolt above a vortex of white 
water boiling into -a : sump 
£-1009 feet below the tropical 
. ; rain-f orest- ---••■ 

The U-strgug Untomed 
- {River Expedition,' tottodied 
from ''Sheffield last October, 

: negotiated a chain' of rapids 
- called Apocalypse Now which 

■ defeatea a.' French party: In 
,1980-. But disappototmeht. lay 

a quarter <of a mile beyond 
where the Nkro phmged into 
toe sump' at. toe rate of 20 
tons of water, per. second. 

The cavers reached (he 
■Nare by abseiling down a 
. belT-shapcd shaft, carrying 
pocket fire extinguishers in 
case their ropes overheated. 
They camped underground, 
surrounded by fruit bats and 
fireflies ■- and . wearing ear- 
plugs to counter the toces- 

■ sant rear, of the rapids. 

“ We wrare crash helmets 
as wen one night, after a 
rock fall in the shaft just by 
oar camp,” said Mr Stephen 
Gough, an economies teacher 
at a Sheffield comprehensive. 

Several members of toe 
party narrowly - escaped 
drowning during traverses of 
toe underground river by 
overhead ropes, 'fired across 
the Nare at several points by 
a compressed air gun. 

Mr . Gough said that the ex- 
pedition had discovered and 
charted another large cave in 
toe Nare area, and would 
make a toll report to the 
Royal Geographical Society 
which helped to sponsor the 
£65,000 venture. .. 


Ex-officer’sflat burgled 


Ry. Wtiasff Nprtod-Tbylor ' v 

ijSmJKnne^f a former naval 
commander Vi wkG worked, .at 
Ueet ; •;-> headquarters- ; ' : ri;- 
■ N prih'wohd, .' ipndori, 

. . during : toe ^Falklands ■. - confli ct 
was- htoken -into last month, it 
was- direi ose y'erierday. - ' 

.- ^ iuddenti? has;, been 

-repmed to. West Meraa police 
who are-mvBstigatjhg; toe mur- 
5Bss; S0iaa Jf lirreH .durr 
tag a : hr^-bt;Iast\ year;, Her 


nephew, Mr Robert Green, also 
.worked at Northwood during 
.-the conflict- 

■■ The break-in at the fiat to 
St Albans of Mr Peter Hurst 
occurred on December 20. 

Mr Hurst said his flat had 
. been., searched carefully, hut no 
valuables had been taken. 

Hertfordtoire police.: said 
they were treating the break-to 
rao a normaL crime, - one of a 
'number, in. , the . same 
‘neighbourhood. recently^ 
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WHAT YOU EAT LOOK FOR 


OUR LABELS. 


We’re aware that people 
are wanting to move towards a 
healthier way of eating. 

The problem they face 
is knowing what foods contain so 
that they can make a choice. 

That’s why weVe started our 
healthy eating programme. 

We’re introducing the 
symbols you see above on toTesc o 
brandproducts . /fp lllljk 
that have a particular 
health benefit. 

The products 
they’ll be featured on 
won’tjusthe so called § - S 
“Health food’.’ . 

They’ll be on the things^ 


you buy every week, like baked all Tesco brand products, 

beans, breakfast cereals, yogurt, Itwillshowyou what’s in the 


bread and frozen food. I HSMIMI! 

, Baked Beans are e 

Because eating °nrf°°nfahfe*< 

A VBMGE 

healthily isn’t about °° I ^ 10N - 
making major changes. Z. 

. It’s more about 
striking the right 
balance in whatyou eat. L BijiWg 
Most doctors agree we 
should choose a diet whichreduces 
the amount of fat, salt and 
j^tafejSugar we eat and increases 
^ fheamountoffibre. 

Which is why we 
are introducing a 
WBfkir nutrition panel like the 
W ■ one you see above onto 


Bated Beans am extremely high in dietary fibre 
and contain less than ]Jg of fat per serving. 

AVERAGE 

COMPOSITION 

Pffi14O0 
Paz) saving 

rERiOOg 

pftod 

Energy 

SS3kJ/132Leol 

awitiwcd 

Fbt 

a?g 

QJg 

Protein 

7iJg 

iOB 

Cabohydrale 

253g 

18Dg 

F bn 

102g 

7^g 

A*tedSch 


i. 0 b 

Added Su0Of {Sucrose) 6.0g 

*3g 


naBf.M«] foodyouiebuying. And 

■ hah in dietary fibre -» . 

j 0/ fat per serving, tell you everything 

«B PERlOOg 

^r -s^r you need to know if 

l you want to change 

| to a more healthy diet. 

Obviously we 
can’t go into it all here. 
But in our stores you’ll 
find our free 12 page leaflet 
‘A Tesco Guide to Healthy Ikting? 

It’ll explain what a healthy 
diet is and how you achieve it. 

Who knows, our new labels 
could open your eyes to a new 
way of eating. 
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consultation with the Foreign, month tour in August. 


Freemason 
check puts 
council bar 
on Tories 


Euro-MP 
blames 
dysentery 
on poverty 

BF Sarah Bosele, „ The noesSon of whether to 

■Che European Commission J^oour-controiiea Tamesiae hold a special conference of 
has been asked to investigate Council in Greater Manchester congress was also left in the 
outbreaks of dysentery in has become the ftrst local auth- balance and will be reviewed 
northern England. Euro-MPs ority to b an c ouncillors from next month. This was largely : 
claim that increasing poverty voting or sittingon committees due to the fact that insuffi- 
resulting from, unemployment because they failed to declare dent replies had been received 
is to blame, whether they are freemasons or by the TUC on a survey of 

Bradford, in West Yorkshire, JSgK™ 04 <rtSler - “ cret 5 e 

had a big increase in the num- ‘ Snn^^SSSaHnn ^ odustnal rela- 

berof cases reported last year, The three Conservative coun- 
affecting in particular eight dllors concerned can still speak h J £? st _ J?* e 

housing estates. In one of and vote at full council meet- n 2 P £fn 
them, the post-war Holmewood ,f, *° an *”■*- have not been affected directly 

estate of 2,900 dwellings, 261 


By Michael Morris 


congress. 

Mr Eric Hammond, the 
union's general secretary, told 
the employment committee 
that if congress did not change 
its policy the electricians 
would at least consider the 
matter. 

Mr Hammond’s critics on the 
committee said . afterwards, 
however, that he made no res- 
ponse when asked if he would , 
be prepared r.to leave more; 
than £200,000 so for not! 
claimed with the TUC. They; 
also said that he threatened to i 
take the TUC to court If 
EETPU was suspended. ] 


cases were identified, most or mw pvucy on cummiuees. TCT 

th«n schoolchildren. ^ Ieader of 

The "West Yorkshire Labour the Conservative opposition, eral Workers and the AUEW. 
Euro-MP Dr Barry Seal_ said Mr Colin Grantham, who 

yesterday that health officials declines to say whether he 

in his constituency bad been belongs to a secret organisa- fgi • « . 

notified of 2,326 cases in the Hon such as the freemasons, XTftllSIlUTtGrS 

nine months to the end of Sep- because he claims tbat forcing 

tember last year. During the councillors to sign a declaration n ]nn irnfnorJ 

whole of 1983, only 467 cases, is an infringement of personal JJlitll. VclUCU 

less than a fifth of the 19S4 liberty. * __ * • * , 

total were reported. All of the 57 councillors wore 

The national figures for the given three months to make t .° bm * six new 

first week of December last declarations after the council World Service radio trans- 

year were 7,303 cases — up changed its standing orders mitters, which it was feared 

more than a quarter from the because of allegations of unfair would affect delicate electrical 
5,769 cases recorded in- 1983. masons at work ^ used by the 

Dr Seal says that the in- M m Royal Shakespeare Company, 

crease is due to poverty caused Tup last Naigo annual con- . , 

by -unemployment He has put ference decided that council The application to build the 
down a motion at the Euro- workers should not be com- transmitters with 300ft towers 

pean Parliament which has pelled to make such declara- at Bearley, near the RSC’s 

gone to the public health com- tions. Stratford - unon - Avon head- 

mirtee, But the conference also voted “I™ JTl 

East spring, in Scunthorpe, f or a national inquiry into ^artera w® rejert^ ywta^ 
Humberside, there was a dy» “SL*™ 4 V 
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Falklanders give unanimous ITUC’s 
backing to new constitution *• i , 

— — first step 

Thatcher giving to bar 

islanders ‘veto rebel 

on negotiations’ unions 

By Janies Naughtie Secretary, Sir Geoffrey Howe, Stwttr t Ed^^ >er * 

The Prime win let nr was « bad carefully considered coun- ___ _ . . _ 

^ dllors’ wishes and had agreed TUC leaders yesterday em- 
o2 -*■“* the islanders' righteto barked on their first tentative 
give tne ^aiKanners a veto on seif. determination should be moves towards suspending two 

lands' ^nSSSSSA gSjfflL. * “• 

g0 ”‘ 

sibj^^sks ffAsar iffsw 

nant on Civil and Political break may never come. How- 
landers right to self-determi- Rights, which was adopted by ever, at a meeting of the 
nation in. the new Falklands th e United Nations in 1956 TUC’s employment committee 
constitution by means or an ratified by the British yesterday, union leaders de- 
Oraer in Council. Government in 1976. cided .to refer the matter to 

Dr Owen said It was quite « Th e islanders’ rieht to self- the finan®® and general pur- 
wrong to use the procedure of determination is nowprotected P°? es committee if the two 
an order to make such a i onj , ^ future” said 11111008 move to claim money 

change which effectively gave councillor Tony Blake ’ who baak * rom the Government af- 
U K citizens in the islands the represents East and West Falk- the February 4 deadline, 
right of veto over negotiation lands forms. Elected members The finance and general pur- 
conducted on their behalf by a me legislating feel that rhfe poses committee Is the TUC's 
future government answerable move ensures that they must senior body and is usually 
to Parliament be consulted should the British given the task of admonishing 

He said : ** We have never Government open future fertfrf unions if they flout TUC rules, 
given a right of veto to the with the Argentine Members of the employment 
people of Hong Kong nor to Government on sovereignty. committee adopted the policy 

The Foreign Office has also ky votes to seven. 

„„„„ 19 hacked down on plans to div- They rejected a suggestion 
Leader comment, page 12 orca the Falklands from its de- by Mr Moss Evans (Transport 
i n ■ pendencies of South Georgia Workers) and Mr David 

the people of Gibraltar. I be- and the South Sandwich group. Basnett (General, Municipal 
lieve it to be profoundly The islanders had expressed and Botiermakers), by 13vofes 
wrong in principle to give their fears to the Foreign toat , No ^ man Lillis, 

such a constitutional provision Office that under previous pro- TUG general secretary, should 
for the Falkland Islanders. It posals, Britain might bargain r fP or *- *“ c two uniMis disobe- 
is also constitutionally im- the sovereignty of the Falk- H?® oce *° n estweek;s meeting 
proper to do so in an Order in lands with Argentina while *° e general council. 

Council which is not retaining the Antarctic It could he some months be- 
amendable. It will be seen as dependencies. fore the TUC .has to decide 

slamming the door on any fu- However, a constitutional formally to suspend the Elec- 
tun negotiation with the amendment now states that tnc “* . Electronic. Telecom- 
Argentinlans." there should be a commis- SSSSSi 

The Order is also to be used si oner for South Georgia and ygL 

to implement the decision to South Sandwich, 44 who shall be Umoit Engrn eenng Workers, 
separate the legal and adminis- toe officer for the time being By that time this year’s con- 
trative arrangements relating a dministering the government Kress will be approaching, and 
to - the Falklands and South of toe Falkland Islands. ” with it the chance for unions 
Georgia and toe South Sand- Another proposal calls for 

wich islands. the abolition of the military 5,2 HH^Li28L ‘ * ‘uSSSS? 

The proposals to amend the commissioner's title. Since the re ^I+^ ns i e jr^ Iatl S°i 

Falklands constitution have 1982 conflict the Commander. ^ te help for 

won unanimous approval from British Forces, has held this Da ‘i“ T1Dg * , . . 

the Falkland Island members role and shared authority with The electricians yesterday 
of the Legislative Council. the civil commissioner. Under ™ af * e .* proposal to assist the 
Introducing the constitution the new Constitution toe mill- TUC in. its dilemma by sug- 
to toe legislature in Port Stan- tary commissioner’s position g£“« - a y mon ey 

ley, the Falklands 1 civil com- will lapse when the present recouped from toe Government 
missioner, Sir Rex Hunt told occupant MaJ Gen Peter De la ■ fle f February 4 would be put 
members that Mrs Thatcher in BHliere, completes his 15- on lce 1111111 aiter ““ year ^ s 


East End Asians bear the t 
of growth in racist attacks 
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Racialists leave their mark on a council house in Tower Hamlets allocated to an Asian family andmhi^'yovtJiS i$ho 
attacked Mukith Miah (left and right below) scarred the Ityear-old for life vntti a - . 


Racial harassment 
and assaults are 
on the increase in 
Britain. Aileen 
Ballantyne tells 
how Asians in the 
London borough 
of Tower Hamlets 
are living in fear 


nu 


THE MOST sustained and or- 
ganised* racial attacks in 
recent history are being car- 
ried out against Asian fam- 
ilies in the East End of Lon- 
don, according to 
information gathered by the 
Commission for Racial 
Equality. 

The number of incidents 
throughout toe country has 
also been growing in the 
past few months, according 
to reports made by commu- 
nity relations councils to the 
government-financed CRE. 
Incidents have ranged from 
serious, racial iy-m oti vat e d 

physical attacks to constant 
low-grade harassment of 
Asian families in their 
homes. 

Excrement has been put 
through letter boxes and 
Asian women and children 
are afraid to go out of their 
houses because of stone- 
throwing J ahd sbduts of “ Go. 
Home £aki ” from ■ large 
groups of white youths.-^; 

One of the worst affected 
areas is Tower Hamlets in 
east London, where over 20 
per cent of the population 
are Asian. The Guardian has 
confirmed with Tower Ham- 
lets police two serious recent 
incidents which illustrate the 
scale of the problem. 

In one of these incidents, 
Mukith mab, aged 14, was 
kidked unconscious by about 
12 white youths. As he lay 
on the ground some of the 
youths stashed his back with 
a Stanley knife. He spent 
five days in hospital, and has 
been left with a large and 
permanent scar. 

Police arrested three 
youths and charged then 
with toe attack. AIL three 
were found guilty. 

In an extreme case such as 


this there is little difficulty 
in applying the law if police 
can track down the perpetra- 
tors. But such cases ore only 
the most obvious manifesta- 
tion of the problem. 

A recent Home Office 
study showed that Asians 
were 50 times more likely to 
be physically attacked than 
whites. The figures were 
based only on attacks 
reported to police. 

Ms Sadhana Ghose, one of 
two Asian researchers em- 
ployed to live in Tower 
Hamlets and monitor racial 
harassment for TTVs TV Eye 
programme Racial Outlaws, 
being shown tonight, said 
she Interviewed 25 ' 
Bangladeshi families in their 
native language. Nine out of 
10 had experienced racial 
harassment, from bricks 
through windows to lighted 
rags put through letter boxes. 

“There is a great deal of 
fear among such famines,” 
she said, “ particularly if you 
knock on the door at a time 
when only the women and 
children are at home.” 

The second incident which* 
■the Guardian confirmed with 
Tower Hamlets police Illus- 
trates the fear of harassment 
in the Asian community and 
the difficulties the police 
have in dealing with the 
problem. 

A Bengali family, already 
the victims of racial harass- 
ment in one part of Tower 
Hamlets, went to look at a 
council house on the Lincoln 
Estate in Tower Hamlets, in 
an attempt to move away 
from their problem. Zt be- 
came known in toe locality 
that an Asian family were 
planning on moving in. The 
family arrived to find the 
house daubed witb racialist 
graffiti. A pair of pig’s trot- 


School is. Nurse shortage stopped 

out for hot meal for elderly 

hamsters 


enteiy outoreak wliich affected I “«■ colors. 

about 400 people. Although it 1 
began in a middle to higher 
middle class Catholic girls 
school, Mr Ian Cameron, the 
principal environmental health 
officer for the area, said it 
was most difficult to check in 
poorer areas. 

He said : “ When it spread, 
itl^ras harder to control anil 
contain in more disadvantaged 
areas because of home condi- 
tions and the need for chil- 
dren to be sent to school, 
whatever state they were in 
because parents were 
working.” 

pr Ranjit Bandaraaaykn, 
medical officer for environ- 
mental health in Bradford, 
confirmed that there had been 
a tremendous increase in cases 
of -dysentery, with over 1,300 
last year and a further 80 
cases since December. 

He said: “One of the mote 
important factors must be the 
seasonal pattern — cold and 
damp weather increases it. But 
other environmental factors 
like housing and social condi- 
tions must play a part — and 

W hMith author! tv THE Scots “median Billy 
ha! 4°nt £12o!om C°°n<my. was clMrcd yesler- 

snwrsu: £i» 

Schools and families are urged m whlCh he 

to take strict hygiene meri- at 


! Secretary, Mr Patrick Jenkin. 




Billy Connolly shows part of the split brake drum said 
to nave caused the accident. 

Comic cleared over crash 


sures. but the disease usually 


Magistrates at Weston 
super Mare, Avon, heard that 


»jmii s&tzssjrx.r: 

hands after using the lavatory. ■ « ■ i i 


grass verge near Weston 
super Mare early on June IS 

Mr Connolly was alone at 
the time and no other vehi- 
cle was involved. He spent a 
day in hospital recovering 
from a head injury. 

A motor expert told the 
magistrates that he believed 
the accident was caused by a 
split brake drum. 


By Andrew Moncur, 

Education Staff 

THE CLASSROOM stick in- 
sect, gerbil, woodlouse, snail 
or chicken — bat not, it is 
Id be hoped, any great 
crested warty newt — will 
soon be Joining in school 
lire drills if new guidelines 
are accepted. 

■ Arrangements for their or- 
derly evacuation should be 
included in fire practice, ac- 
cording to a guide published 
yesterday by the RSPCA 
education department, after 
a lengthy survey. 

It points ont some of the 
hazards involved when ani- 
mals are kept in schools. The 
results can be suffering and 
distress, not least to tbe chil- 
dren for whose benefit a va- 
riety of beasts have been 
brought into schools in the 
first place. 

“Teachers must be aware 
that animals, both mammals 
and invertebrates (eg. lo- 
custs) and associated materi- 
als and bedding can some- 
times produce distressing 
allergy sensitisation,’' it says. 

“This can take the form 
of running and smarting 
eyes, runny nose, rashes, hay 
fever, asthma-like attacks. 
This is one reason why ani- 
mals should not be housed 
pe rmanen tly in classrooms.” 

tt suggests that regular 
handlers of animals should 
be immunised against teta- 
nus and teachers should be- 
ware of two common Infec- 
tions. ringworm and 
salmonella, which can be 
transmitted to children by 

. Carnivores can give rise to 
quite different problems, . 
Live feeding with verte- 
brates, including the con- 
sumption of « , '*'is by | 
snakes, should not be permit- i 
ted. the RSPCA says firmly. I 


By James Lewis 

Elderly hospital patients 
were alleged yesterday to have 
gone without cooked breakfasts 
on two of the coldest .days of 
the year because there were 
not enough nurses on duty to 
serve meais. 

The allegation was made by 
Mr Don Price, assistant head 
cook at Prestwich Hospital. 
Manchester, and National 
Unioo of Public Employees’ 
shop steward. 

He said that sausages, beans, 
tinned tomatoes, potato cakes 
and porridge had all been 
thrown into the hospital 
wastebins yesterday and on 
Tuesday, and that 30 elderly 
and mentally ill people in 
Farnworth ward had been 
served cereal instead. 

Mr Price said that when he 
asked why hot food had been 
returned, he was told that be- 


cause of staff shortages on the 
ward patients were woken up. 
two hours later than usual and 
served cereal on a rota basis. 

■ The North-west Regional 
Health : Authority declined to 
comment yesterday but the 
Conservative MP for Bury 
South, Mr David Sumberg. said 
he had been told that an inter- 
nal investigation was taking 
place^ 

Mr Sumberg said- patients on 
Fleetwood., Ward were given 
sandwiches instead of an eve- 
ning niCal on Saturday, be- 
cause of staff shortages. 

The hospital administrator, 
Mr Bill Sang, said that al- 
though the hospital was suffer- 
ing from financial constraints 
the matter was being treated 
as one of great concern. 

“ We have more than 1,000 
patients here and employ 750 
nurses. 


Police ‘forced confession’ 


A former policeman told a 
jury yesterday that Ministry of 
Defence police offered him 
and his family a new identity 
if he would confess to a stolen 
ammunition racket. 

Anthony Chapman, .-.ged 39, 
claimed at Chester Crown 
Court that MoD police accused 
him of selling ammunition 
stolen from a Cheshire ord- 
nance factory to sources who 
would use it " to blow away 
squaddies in Northern 
Ireland." 

Chapman, of Foundry Square, 
Nonton Green. Stoke-on-Trent, 
denies three charges of handl- 
ing more than 28.000 rounds of 
ammunition and a rocket 
launcher stolen by Wesley 
Harris, the quality controller 
at the factory at Alsager. 

He said he only confessed to 
knowing it was stolen when 
police used “KGB pressure" 
during six days in a police 
ceil. Inspector Joe Nixon 
threatened him with prosecu- 
tion under anti-terrorist laws 


and promised him a 15-year 
gaol sentence, he claimed, and 
told him that his wife would 
be arrested and his children 
taken into care if he did not 
cooperate. 

Chapman said he bad bought 
ammunition legitimately from 
the Radway Green factory — 
where Harris worked — 
through the National Rifle As- 
sociation for his local rifle and 
pistol club. . . 

He became suspicious of the 
deals in April, 1983, when he 
got a telephone call from 
someone, else offering him cur- 
rent issue ammunition from 
the factory for between £100 
and £110 per thousand rounds. 
He stopped dealing with Har- 
ris after that 

Chapman said that his am- 
munitions register, which con- 
tained details of all transac* 
tions. including those with 
Harris, had been taken by the 
MoD police and had since 
“ mysteriously vanished,” 

The trial continues today. 


ters, inscribed with toe ini- 
tials “ NF ’* were banging 
over the door of the new 
home. 

Police failed in, their at- 
tempts to track (down the - 
perpetrators. 

Police figures show that 
the number of racial inci- 
dents in Tower Hamlets has . 
increased from 230 in 1983 
to 370 last year. Their fig- 
ures are recorded on toe 
basis of * victim perception.” 
In other words, if an Asian 
shop is vandalised and toe 
owner believes that they mo- 
tive is racial the report goes 
down in the racial incidents 
file. Police have succeeded 
in confirming only 110 such 
incidents, however. 

Arrests can be made only 
in confirmed incidents, and 
arrests were made In only 50 
of the 110 confirmed inci- . 
dents, in Tower Hamlets. 

Police critics, such as the 
Tower Hamlets-based Com- 
munity Alliance for Police 


Accountability, would argue 
that police are failing to 
meet the needs of toe Asian 
community they serve. 

• One , problem . lies in I the 
nature . of '* - the 1 attacks* 
recorded by police 1 . Twenty- 
six per cent of toe. 370 last 
year were recorded aa ; com-* 
mon assaults. 

Commander Malcolm; Sulli- 
van, of - Tower Hamlets police 
said that in these cases 
people were advised to take 
out a private prosecution. 
Police would give evidence 
for a family taking out such 
a -prosecution, he said. ..but 
there was no record of this 
having happened last year. ~ 

Commander. Sullivan also 
said that many of the attacks 
on Asian families were made 
by juveniles. 

Whatever the reasons for 
toe low rate of police ar- 
rests, it is not . surprising 
that large sections .of the 
Aslan community now feel 
that toe law has failed them. 


mm 


By Malcolm. Dean ** V 

The Government 
certainly be taken- 
the Equal Opportunities -Com- 
mission for its new rultevgro- 1 - 
erning the community i*prbt ."*■'; 
gramme, the country's -second 
largest special programme .for; 
tbe unemployed,' on, \ the <: 
grounds that its discriminates^ 
against married women, 

The changes in toe Tales are. 
expected to shut out - most- Of: ; 
the 20,000 married womeir who : . 
are at present ^>n the^schfirie,., 
which has 130,000 plares, : - i( .-.^pr 

The conmilssion believ'ei' that : . 
the changes, which' restrict'd!-' 
gibility to ti3ose ;rereiving u»-.? , 
ernbloyment or . suppl em e nt a ry :■ , - 
. benefits — for wMch'^most" - 
married women - : ■ worildr • ja ofr 
qualify — are . In breach bf the - J 
J 1975 Sex Dlscrintinatfon; Act. 

: ' Women - are : not ^ et^ch^ed- L $y. ^7 
the words -of toe , pew -'rules but ii 
indirect discrimination ijf \a&d ^ 
illegal under .-the' set Only un- 
employed married . women wif h < 
unemployed. • •■CbtisfoandS; ^ hjt- •< . 
women Whff ' pay full rational • 
insurance benefit —> a small : 
minority ^- - wiH- be ' eligible - 
/undek &e'neW Tules.* - = / ;.2.*“ • 

- Under- : sertion'-oae. iff foe ■■ .. 
Sex -Pfaerluiliftitfjn • v- At* 
agency ■ which 'applies* a -cohjfi-* . . 
tion equally to'bbth sexc-3 but 
which, -can only: • be compiled.- 
with. by_:n;' small; minority .of. 
one .sex is guilty - ^hf * indirect > 

- sex discrimtoatton: - 

Lady Plait, chairman * of the 
commission, •* met- : Mr Peter 
Mortisoh, Minister of -Stafe-atV: 
toe Department of* XmpIoy- : - 
meht. in December but jm 
; unable to 'persuade -f him fo . 

. change ' the rules: • The depkrt- 
■: merit .wrote; to the co mmis sion - 
thfo Week, ' claiming - that foe* ■ 

; new rules are legal : : ? •.'*•;• 

Over a dozen: agencies, or in^ : . 
dividual •; women .'*, .applicants,, 
have written to -foe commission' 
protesting against toe changes. ' . 
The commisaonwffl be able to 
select "any of 1 these ; cases ; to^ ' 

: challenge toe Gove rn me n t 
' The case will initially: go be- 
fore an Industrial tribunal. Ap- 
peals can be heard by the Em- • 
ployment .Appeals * - Tribunal, ' . 
the Court of Appeal 'and the 
House of- Lords. > *■ •* *•'* .1 . ‘ -■ 

; Community groups have ao- -•*. 
cused toe Government of intro- • 
during the;, .changes 1 --to -.- 
massage the ■* * Unemployment 
figures- • Twenty ■* • . thousand 
fewer married' women r - on '.toe? 1 
scheme .means another .20,000: 
places .for - unemployed .*■ men* 
Moist, of the unemployed mar-., 
ried women ' replaced .. would ' * 
not show up on foe- unemploy- 
ment raster, since they do 
not register, , * T *: 

Mr Robert *Wareihfc Xabour * ; 
MP.for Liverpool, West Derby,: _ 
and one of several MPs/.wno ‘ . 
have taken up toe issue/- was - * 
told by Mr Morrison that, toe * - 
changes were being introduced; 
as a cost-effective ‘measure, ^In 
a letter to the. ^MPr'the. muns- ' 
ter said that places shonld.be 
reserved, ** for those most*, in-. . 
need, both of !aljob -and -of 
financial help.” •••' "" ■ - ■ 

A female civfl servant, Ms " . 
Sara Holmes, successfelly took .. 
the Home . Office": to -' cbirirt • • . 
under the art - fort year- and . 
required the departinoat to 
allow her to. work part-time ju : 
her executive post;’. ;/ . i‘ 
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By Alin Tiwfe;- ; V; 

The Environment Secretary, 
Hr Patrick Jeakltt, met 'with 
protests . from senior Tory 
backbenchers yesterday when 
he opened a Commons debate 
- on "this year's, rate' support 
grant settlement despite -a 
promise that he - was urgently 
considering - • bow -■ he- could 
abandon the system of grant 
holdbacks and ' ' ' spending 

targets. 

Sir las Gtimrar. Hr Geof- 
frey Rlppon and a' clutch of 
other ■ Conservatives rose dur- 
ing; 'the ' Environment "Secre- 
tary’s speech 1 to complain 
about die effect of the RSG 
settlement on Tory-controlled 
. shire councils. 

Hr - Patrick Corxnack 
(Staffordshire S) angrily 
reminded the . minister ; 

11 There are some Conservative 
councils like my own who have 
suffered deeply from .what has 
happened." 

Mr . . Charles Morrison 
(Devizes) told Mr Jeokin that 
all Conservatives - from shire 
counties would. .support him in 
his desire to abolish targets In 
3986/87 and in the battles he 
would have with- the Treasury 
to .achieve it He added : “ But 
if they are not abolished, or 
even relaxed^ the situation win 
become impossible. _ Nest year 
will.be the crunch sear ; . ser- . 
vices will have to be severely 
cut"- . • " 

Sir Ian - Giknour 
(Amersbam) also demanded 
the abolition : of spending tar- 
gets for councils, as did Mr 
Peter Horden (Horsham), who 
said that . West Sussex was, one 
of. the . lowest spenders in, the 
country, but now faced tough 
over-spending penalties. ■ 

The . anger of the shire 
county Tories, arises from.; their 
feeling that Mr Jenkiii has 
failed to deliver, on a : promise 
delivered - last year that he 
would treat them leniently af- 
ter finding that the complex- 
ities of the RSG system had 
penalised them for .under- . 
spending. 1 

Mr Jenldn said that . this 
year those who had budgeted 
to spend .more than 0*75. per. 
cent below .their .. -grant- 
related 1 -expenditure; . amounts 
this year can Increase spending 
by at least 4L5 per cent in line 
with inflation. - .. ,/ 

“I have therefore ' been, able 
to set ; targets, for low-spending 
authorities -which .fulfil ti . 
undertakings. I gave ' to . the*. 
House in last year's debate 

“ I recognise the force, of the ■ 
point put to me by a numbed: 
of - low-spending -- authorities * 
that whereas »they^cad manage 
to live with rthen^ targets for 
1985/86, they nevertheless' face 
real difficulties- for 1986/87 .' 1 
hope this may be helpful. '•■ 

•* First, ' I .repeat - T . should 
like to be 'able to abandon tar- 
gets and holdbacks altogether. 
But much depends, first, on 



Mr Morrison : “Next year 
will be enmeh year ” 

the level of local -authorities' 
expenditure in ' 1985/86 and 
second, on the alternative pres- 
sures I can bring- to bear to 
achieve delivery, of the 
Government's public expendi- 
ture plans. X am considering 
this urgently, but there is 
nothing more T can say to the 
House today on that.” 

The current settlement had 
been' worked out . on the as- 
sumption. that- targets would 
remain' in 1986/87. 

Outlining the Government's 
spending plans for local au- 
thorities in 1985*86, Mr Jen kin 
sa/d the. total grant figure of 
£11.8 billion was about the 
same as the current year. “ If 
local . : authorities budget to 
meet their targets next year 
the average increase at rate- 
payer... level should be even 
lower than this year’s 5 * per 
cent." 

Hr Jehkin said : "Doubtless, 
we shall again be told of the 
services which have to be 
slashed. All the evidence sug- 
gests that this is nothing but 
wild exaggeration." 

Dr lobs ’ Cunningham, the 
Shadow. Environment Secre- 
tary,' said this year's settlement 
showed that the Prime Minis- 
ter had •“ betrayed the ratepay- 
ers ;by doubling the rates and 
‘by ratting on her promise, 
made twice, to abolish rates. 

Cutting the grants to coun- 
cils to only 48.7 per cent of 
their spending meant harsher 
financial penalties and change 
in.. the principles' 'underlying 
.the li^l^^Urlmposed targets. . 
' He - qaoted the “example iff 
Stevenage, . ; whi(3v for three 
years had held , its rate level 
and then cut it by 722 per cent 
last. year, which - now faced the 
loss of £500,000 in grant be- 
cause of changes In the RSG 
. system. Conservative-controlled 


Sevenoaks now faced a . rate I 
rise of 20 per cent because of 
Its grant being reduced from 
£2.054 ndUion to £1.076. 

Real cuts were being faced 
by 65 out of 77 metropolitan 
councils, 11 out -of 39 shire 
county councils, and 113 out of 
296 district councils. Berkshire 
was set to lose £10.4 million 
and Oxfordshire, £10 million 
because of a miniscule in- 
crease ' in . their arbitrary 
targets. 

The Secretary of State will 
not listen to : the criticism and 
staggers into the quagmire of 
his own creation. Government 
policy is mean, vindictive, and 
incompetent.” 

Mr Michael Shersby (C. Ux- 
bridge) said he would be un- 
able to support the 

government in the vote. His 
local Tory-controlled authority 
of Hillingdon had produced an 
excellent performance since 
coming to power six years ago. 
with spending increasing little 

more than the rate or 

inflation. 

Hr Winston Churchill (C. 
Davyhulme) bitterly denounced 
the settlement as a kick in the 
teeth for low-spending councils 
and said he, too. would be un- 
able to support the 

Government in the vote. 

His own local authority of 
Trafford stood to lose £3 mil- 
lion in rate support grant this 
year, yet it had followed 
government spending guide- 
lines more closely than any 
other borough. 


No time 
for EEC 
police 
inquiry 


MINISTERS arc unlikely to 
cooperate with an inquiry by 
members of the European 
Parliament into the policing 
of the miners' strike in 
Britain. 

Although the Government 
takes the view that it cannot 
stop the MEPs coming to 
Britain to earry out their in- 
quiry it is seen as an inter- 
ference in a domestic issue. 

The Prime Minister is ex- 
pected to be pressed about 
the constitutional questions 
raised when she answers 
questions in the Commons 
today. SEie is likely to leave 
the MEPs with no doubt 
that, as far as the 
Government Is concerned, 
they have no locus for Uieir 
inquiry in Britain. 

In view of this the Horae 
Office and other departments 
involved in the dispute are 
not expected to help the in- 
quiry, although nothing will 
be done to prevent it taking 
place. It is not expected that 
the Government would sanc- 
tion Interviews with police 
officers unless this was 
agreed by chief constables. 

Some Conservatives believe 
that the Inquiry will demon- 
strate that charges of police 
brutality are unfounded. 


Union chief eyes top Labour j 


;» 


By Martin Linton 

A surprise last-minute candi- 
date for the job of general 
secretary of the Labour Party 
may be the head of the Post 
Office Engineering Union, Mr 
Bryan Stanley, who has a rep- 
utation as one of the most 
effective speakers on the par- 
ty’s right wing. 

He has come under strong 
! pressure to throw his hat into 
the ring in the last few days 
as a heavyweight contender 
who would attract sufficient 
trade union support to stop 
the appointment of Mr Larry 
Whitty, a leftwinger who has 
the support of Mr Neil 
Kinnock. 

Mr Whitty, who is 41, is the 
head of research at the Gen- 
eral Municipal, and Boilermak- 
ers’ Union and is likely to win 
a number of trade union votes, 
including the two representa- 
tives of his own union, unless 


there is a strong trade union 
candidate to oppose him. 

Mr Stanley will have to de- 
cide by the close of applica- 
tions tomorrow and the main 
encouragement is expected to 
come from senior figures on 
Labour's right wing, such as 
Mr Roy Hattersley. who feel 
that the party needs the firm 
hand of an experienced trade 
union leader to guide it 
through the minefields of' the 
next two or three years. 

Mr Stanley was once the 
main organiser of the right on 
Labour’s national executive, a 
role which was later taken 
over by his union colleague, 
Mr John Golding, when Mr 
Stanley joined the general 
council of the TUC. 

. But he lias proved a power- 
ful speaker at Labour Party 
conferences on issues such as 
privatisation and telephone 
tapping which has broadened 
his support, and he has always 


taken a closer interest in the 
Labour . Party's organisation 
than most members of the 
national' executive. 

The other contenders for the 
job, apart from Mr Whitty, are 
the party's Scottish Secretary, 
Mrs Helen Liddell, and its as- 
sistant national agent, Mrs 
Joyce Gould. If Mr Stanley 
does not stand it seems likely 
to develop into a battle be- 
tween Mr Whitty and Mrs Lid- 
dell. who will take most of the 
rightwing votes. But Mrs Lid- 
dell, who is 33, is unlikely to 
command as much support as 
Mr Stanley. 

Mr Alex Ferry, general sec- 
retary of the Confederation of 
Shipbuilding and Engineering 
Unions, has pulled out al- 
though he would have at- 
tracted strong support among 
the trade unions and the right. 
He lost by only one vote to Mr 
Jim Mortimer three years ago. 
Mr John Garrett, 



Mr Stanley — heavyweight 
Contender 


Lobby journalists move to lift the veil 


By James Naughtie 
The Parliamentary Lobby 
Journalists, the 100-year-old 
organisation of Westminster 
correspondents, last night took 
a step towards ending some of 
the legendary secrecy attend- 
ing its operations. 

Lobby members agreed 
unanimously at a meeting in 
the Commons put to a ballot 
proposals which would allow 
some meetings with ministers, 
party leaders and other 


sources to be conducted 
openly, without the all-embrac- 
ing rule against identifying 
sources. 

Traditionally, almost all col- 
lective lobby meetings have 
been conducted on an 
unattributable basis. The plan 
to be put to ballot proposes a 
more flexible system, allowing 
mutually on the record ses- 
sions to be arranged with 
sources. The proposals stress 
that any unattributable ex- 
changes between the lobby and 
sources in Whitehall and West- 


minster have to be protected 
by the agreed confidentiality, 
but say that “ an aura of se- 
crecy about lobby practice is 
unnecessary.” 

It adds : *■ While nothing 
must be done to betray non-at- 
tributable sources, the exis- 
tence and general working of 
the system should be open to 
public scrutiny." 

There is no plan, however, 
for daily on the record brief- 
ings by Downing Street spokes- 
men as there are at the Wbite 
House. 


If the plan is approve^ 
many more on the record ex-' ’? 
changes will take place. Tin' 1 '" 
working of the system had J 
been the subject of much de 
bate among journalists, politi-*"*. 
cians and Whitehall officials:- 7 
the proposed reform would bw jm 
the first change in the system 
since the incident a decade 
ago when a public row be- 1 ™ 
tween the journalists and Mr. li; 
Joe Haines, then Press Secre-'-; 
tary in Downing Street, led to.. v 
a brief suspension in regular,^ 
contacts. 


SPECIAL branch: 


needed’ 


By Stephen Cook . 

THE . RECENTLY published 
guidelines, to police ■ forces 
about the activity of the 
Special Bran* failed to give a 
precise- .and useful definition 
of subversive .activity, -Mr John 
Alderson, •_ the former ? Chief 
Constable of - Devon, and Corn- 
wall, told the Commons Home 
Affairs ■ . committee’s . inquiry 
into . the - 1 -Special. - Branch 
yesterday. 

" The guidelines define sub- 
version as .anything threaten- 
ing the safety of well-being of 
the state” he saidU “Yoir are 



.' Mr AUterson : Calls 

for yraltte judgments M 

immediately' ■ - in diffiHilties- 
here, with very subjective lan- 
guage 7 which' calls'. Tdr value 
Judgments. . • Egressions" -like 
* the- well-being of the state* 
can mean -all sorts of things 
and -it would .be hard tor find 
any >tw6 : officers whfr would 
agree on this, a , ' ' , . 

. “To. me subversion should 
he ^something criminal -defined 
in. an- .Act. passed ; ' b3L Parlia- 
ment If -something is . not 
tingedwith criminality then to 
nfe Itfs not subversive- and I 
dotft : think ; the civil police 
shouldb^involved, ,, he said. 
^-"Subversive- acts - should be - 
acts “against the law rather 
than— agaunst- manners. tradi- 
tidnvVa ^political . culture or, 
ethnic' beliefs. J!f- the definition 
of suhversron .were a. legal one 
'policemen would hdnour-Tt to 
.the iKtter.'buf if it’s . left to 
their interpretation things be-. 

_vj it AMersofc:' who ..described 
the', Sperial Brabcji . in- London 
as.y?. the Government’s '■ police: 

. forced isaid I bethought -the 
“Special ' Bttfbeht w*S-: excessively . 


secretive and that training for 
its officers should be improved 
to impart greater sensitivity. 

In his experience, he said, 
some records kept by the 
Special Branch amounted to in- 
fringement. of civil liberty and 
a high' proportion of record 
keeping .was inappropriate, use- 
less or but of date. The 
Special Branch in bis area 
spent part of their time carry- 
ing out requests from the secu- 
rity services,’ some of which 
would bypass him, and- it was 
quite possible for Special 
Branch officers to carry out 1 

illegal break-ins without a 
chief, constable’s . knowledge. 

Mr- Alderson also '• said that 
detailed reports on industrial 
action are filed by Special 
Branch detectives daily — and 
sometimes passed to the' Home 
Office. . . . 

"A daily report on all indus- 
trial disputes is sent to police 
headquarters — and in appro- 
priate cases to the Home 
Office," he said "It goes into 
what .the dispute is about, how 
many people are involved, the 
size and number of pickets and 
whether there was any vio- 

lence. That type of ' report 
would not go into personal de- 
tails on individuals — that 

would-be in a separate classi- 
fied report" ' 

Tbe work was done under 
guidelines " requiring monitor- 
ing of potentially troublesome 
industrial action. 


HOUSING 


Tory MPs 
protest 

FORTY Conservative MPs yes- 
terday signed, an early day mo- 
tion protesting at the 
Government's- derision' not to 
allow local authorities to spend 
about £1 billion of their capi- 
tal receipts . from the sale of 
council hduses. Tbe motion is 
sponsored by six MPs includ- 
ing tiie former Cabinet minis- 
ters, Jflr Geoffrey Bippon and 
Mr Francis Pym. 

Among those who .have al- 
ready signed the motion are 
Mr . Mark Carlisle, a former 
Education Secretary. The mo- 
tion notes the need to create 
real jobs. 


Correction 

MR John Lee, the Conservative 
MP for Pendle, did not vote 
against the Water (Fluorida- 
tion) Bill in the Commons .as 
stated in yesterday*^ Guardian. 
Mr Michael Hancock (SDP 
Portsmouth) was • wrongly in- 
cluded ..in. the list of Tory MPs. 
who 'Opposed, the Bill; . , 
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Independence plan still on 


despite communal violence 


itterrand 
fly to 
troubled New 





Paris: President Mitterrand 
said last night that he would 
leave today to visit the French 
territory of New Caledonia. He 
made the announcement in a 
television interview. 

Asked if he planned to visit 
New Caledonia in the nest few 
months, he said he would go 
there today. “I am going 
to support the efforts of the 
High Commissioner. Edgard 
Pisani,” President Mitterrand 
said. 

He said that Mr Pisani's plan 
to lead the territory to inde- 
pendence within a year would 
be complicated by a recent 
flare-up of violence there, but 
would not be totally 
compromised. 

A state of emergency and an 
ovenight curfew have been im- 

F osed in the territory, which 
ies to the east of Australia, to 
check violence following last 
week’s rioting by white settlers 
and the death of a militant 
leader of the Melanesian 
Kanaks who are seeking imme- 
diate independence. 

Mr Pisani was sent from 
Paris last month to devise a 
new formula for New Caledo- 
nia's future. He has proposed 
a referendum there next July, 
and Independence in 1986. 

Mr Mitterrand also raised 
the possibility of a referendum 
in France on the future of 
New Caledonia, saying that 
this would be in accordance 
with tlbe French Constitution. 

Settlers and black militants 
traded death threats and in- 
sults in New Caledonia yester- 
day. The atmosphere remained 


tense as graffiti, both for and 
aganst independence, appeared 
on walls in Noumea, the 
capital. 

A pig's head with a rose in 
one ear, symbolic of the 
French Government, was 
dumped by settlers ontside the 


High Commission. A paper 

the 


stuck to the head bore 
name of Mr Pisani. “Pisani 
assassin” said one slogan. 

Owners of hotels, bars, and 
clubs led protests yesterday 
against the curfew, which has 
left Noumea like a ghost town 
at night. 

“We will he ruined if the 
curfew is not lifted,” Mr 
Pierre Lombard, president of 
the Union of Restaurants and 
Hotels of Noumea, said. 

The aim of the curfew, from 
9 pm to 6 am. is to check the 
violence sparked by the death 
last week of a white youth and 
of Mr Eloi Machoro, a leader 
of the Kanaks. 

The settlers, who are in a 
majority among the territory's 
145,000 population, claim that 
Mr Pisani has not been tough 
enough against the Kanaks . 

Settler farmers reported 

harassment by young militant 
Kanaks. The death toll in -vio- 
lence in the territory reached 
18 last Saturday, _ • 

- Following the killing of Mr 
Machoro and an aide - there 
have been no apparent new 
moves to get independence 
talks started again, Both sides 
are now pledged to take an 
even tougher stand over the 
French plan to hold a referen- 
dum.— Reuter. 


Sikh high priest 
shot in Amritsar 


From Ajoy Bose 
in New Delhi 


Mr Kirpal Singh, high priest 
of the Sikh faith and custodian 
of the Golden Temple in Am- 
ritsar was injured-yesterday in 
a shooting which broke a 
three-month calm in the trou- 
bled Punjab. 

Mr Singh was shot in the 
head, chest, and leg by three 
gunmen on a motorcycle as he 
was returning from a religious 
ceremonv in a village in Lv- 
dhiana district He is in hospi- 
tal, and is said to he out of 

danger. 

Two of the priest's aides 
were also wounded in the at- 
tack, which is suspected to be 
the work of Sikh extremists. 
Reacting sharply to the at- 


tempted murder, the Prime 
■Minister. Mr Rajiv Gandhi* yes- 
terday described it as a “das- 


stituted a three-member panel 
shortly after his election vic- 
tory to * evolve - on acceptable 
solution to the Punjab problem 
which would. . possibly indude 
the release of moderate Sikh 
leaders attested : -during ■ toe 
army operation in the 'Golden 
Temple last summer. 

Although Mr Kirpal ; Singh 
was known as a hawk "in the 
Sikh religious . hierarchy, and 
had refused to condemn the 
assassination of Mrs Indira 
Gandhi last October, it is be- 
lieved that he had been ap- 
proached by : the Government 
for reconciliation. 

Officials here fear that 
renewed terrorist violence in 
the Punjab may set back at- 
tempts to solve the crisis in the 
state, where intensive combing 
operations by the army In the 


tardly act. 1 

“Violence will not be toler- 
ated in a democratic society,” 
he said, in a message to the 
high priest to wish him a 
speedy recovery. 

Mr Gandhi has sent his top 
personal aide. Mr Arun Singh, 
to Ludhiana to assess the situ- 
ation. Several senior officials 
of the Punjab government 
have also gone there. 

The attempt on Mr Singh's 
life has been condemned by 
prominent Sikh leaders, includ- 
ing President Zail Singh and 
■the head priest of the Golden 
Temple, Sahib Singh. 

The attack on Mr Singh is 
seen as a warning by terrorists 
to Sikh religious leaders not to 
give in to attempts by Mr 
Gandhi's Government to woo 
them and to resolve the three- 
year-old Punjab crisis. 

The Prime Minister had con- 


past six months have obviously 
failed to 


destroy the extremist 

network. 

Indian troops have killed 
about 50 Pakistani soldiers 
over the past six months in 
the disputed Siachin glacier 
region of North-east Kashmir, 
an Indian general was quoted 
as saying yesterday. 

Lieutenant-General M. L. 
Chibber, commander-in-chief of 
the army’s northern command, 
said that three Indian soldiers 
were killed in the clashes, and 
27 injured in avalanches. He 
said that Indian troops had 
repulsed several attempts by 
Pakistani 11 invaders ” to cap- 
ture the 20,000-foot-higb 
glacier. 

Both India and Pakistan 
have reported occasional 
clashes in the region, but Gen- 
eral Chibber is the first high- 
ranking army officer to report 
casualties: 


How Japanese pay for economic 



From Robert Whymant 
in Tokyo 


erase system, compared . to 
the 


Japan's rise to economic 


superpower status in the past 
two decades has astounded the 


world, but a government 
report says the quality of life 
has suffered in the headlong 
pursuit of economic growth. 

A report compiled by the 
Ministry of Construction con- 
firms whab Japan's business 
rivals have long suspected : 
that it has won an unfair edae 
by concentrating resources on 
developing industry at the cost 
of public amenities. 

The report admits that the 
level . of social infrastructure 
lags far behind that of ad- 
vanced Western countries; 
Only three in ten Japanese 
homes are connected to a sew- 


seven out of ten in the United 
States. In Britain, 97 per cent of 
homes have sewerage facilities. 
Londoners have fifteen times 
more parkland to enjoy than 
Tokyo residents while Wash- 
ington citizens have more than 
twenty times the park' space- 
Half Japan's roads have no 
pavements, says toe report, 
and the country has a lower 


advanced countries. In a sur- 
vey by the construction Mints 


try, 46 per cent of households 
were dissatisfied with their 


housing, and 30 per -cent were 
discontented about the lack of 
amenities near their homes. 


• While the -average- size .of a 
■ house, or- flat- has risen-, to 86 


country 

proportion of motorways and a- 
higher ratio of narrow roads 
than advanced Western 
countries. 

Most conspicuous of all, 
Japan lags far behind its West?: 
era trade competitors fn hous- 
ing stock. One-tenth of the 
population lives - in sub-stan- 
dard bousing,- the report says, 
and floor space per house is 
much less than in' all other 


; square- metres, '.the 7 ministry 
growth 


: nates, qn. “ astonishing" gro 
m ; recent years of tiny homes 
with a floor, space of 30 square 
metres or' less: According to 
government figures, a. small 
house hr a Tokyo suburb — an' 
hour's commuting-', distance 
from the:- centre — costs an 
j average-of $155,000, beyond the 
reach of all but higher income 
groups. 


Examining the reasons for 
Japan's - inferior housing and 


social infrastructure, the Con- 
struction Ministry report states 
that “ during the years of the 
nation's high, economic growth, 
’the emphasis was on accumu- 
lating private capital assets, 
which resulted In a decrease 
in financial resources for 
social capital stock''. The 
report holds out little hope of 
' any great improvement in the 
' quality of life for Japanese be- 
cause of the Government’s cur- 
rent -policy of restricting pub- 
lic works spending to - reduce 
the national debt. 

As a result, the report says, 
“ it is feared that the level -of 
social development will dag 
even further behind private 
capital asset development 
Noting that Japan will have 
the largest ratio of elderly 
people in its population by the 


start of the .next century, the 
report urges' that the next 2D 
years be used to develop hous- 
ing and social amenities like 
parks and decent pavements. 

The -Contraction : Ministry' 
echoes the thinking of many in 
the ruling parly who oppose 
the Prime Minister, Mr 


Naikasone, in his policy of cur- 
tailing public spending. • A 


country which builds up huge 
trade surpluses should be capa- 
ble of improving the peoples 
living standards, -they argue- „ 


The Construction ■ Ministry 
recommends one way Japan 
could defuse overseas criticism 
of its huge trade surpluses — 
by stimulating the -domestic 
economy with a programme of 
developing housing and social 
services. 



Mother Teresa of Calcutta, holding a well-wisher’s baby, beams with delight in Hong. Kong- yesterday after beuig ... 
given a former army building for use as a home for destitutes. 


Coastguard 


repel band 


of pirates 


SINGAPORE : The Philip- 

pine coastguard foiled an at- 
tempt by pirates to board a 
cruise liner carrying ~26D pas- 
sengers,? mostly Australians, 
toe captain of toe vessel said 
yesterday. 

Certain Malcolm Anderson, 
a Briton, said four men on 
an outrigger canoe tried to 
clamber aboard toe 9,675-ton 
Coral Princess as It entered 
Cebu harbour in the central 
Philippines at dawn on 
Tuesday. They fled after one 
of their three outriggers was 
fired on by the coastguard 
and -did not succeed In get- 
ting on board. - 

The coastguard said earlier 
that toe pirates were swarm- 
ing aboard toe liner at the 
mouth of the Hactan Chan- 
nel when a patrol spotted 
them 

The Hong Kong-registered 
ship* which cruises mainly in 
South-east Asia, was slowing 
down when the incident oc- 
curred, he said. 

Some of the 180 crew and 
passengers spotted the pirate 
outrigger before the coast- 
guard came on tbe scene* the 
captain said. 

“There was no alarm 
among the passengers who 
took it all In their stride.” 

1 He added : “ The men 

probably wanted to steal any- 
thing they could get their 
hands on." 

The Singapore government 
chartered the vessel earlier 
this month for a four-day 
cruise for 500 unmarried 
graduate civil servants as part 
of an official match-making 
programme. — Renter. 


Peking shows hesitation 
about Vietnam attacks 


By John Gfttings 

China showed signs yester- 
day of hesitation about how to 
deal with toe latest attacks by 
the Vietnamese Army on Pe- 
king^' Kampuchean clients, as 
fresh fighting flared on the 
■Sino-Vietnamese border. 

A Foreign Ministry spokes- 
man said, Chinese forces had 
-given “due punishment” to 
Vietnamese troops who were 
said to have crossed the bor- 
der at Laoshan in Yunnan 
province, the scene of large- 
scale clashes last spring. 

But the Chinese went ahead 
with an exchange of prisoners 
on the coastal highway near 
the Vietnamese town of Dong 
Dang, releasing 15 soldiers in 
return for a much larger num- 
ber of Chinese personnel and 
fishermen. Peking claimed that 
tbe soldiers had carried out 
“illegal activities,” but was 
still prepared to release them. 


A new Vietnamese offensive 
was launched yesterday against 
the Kampuchean rebel base of 
Sok Sann on the border with 
Thailand, and Kampuchea will 
be high on the agenda in dip- 
lomatic talks around South-east 
Asia. 


month ' visit Singapore, - an 
Asean member, and the 
Kampuchean question will be 
discussed again. Last week: the 
Asean - ; foreign : /mlmsfere 

At — J l W . « ' ? w 



The foreign ministers of 
Vietnam, Laos and Kampuchea 
begin their tenth biannual con- 
ference in Ho Chi Minh City 
today. At their last meeting in 
July, the ministers issued a 


But the apparently perma- 
nent removal of. the Bauer 
People's National Liberation 
Front, from jts base ■‘at Ampll 


communions caUmgforan un- 


must prompt further thinking 
T». .the 


mediate - dialogue with the As- 
sociation of South-east Asian 
Nations, -which backs the 
Kampuchean guerrillas. But 
this was dismissed as a *■ pro- 
paganda ploy" by the Asean 
members who condemned Viet- 
nam in an unusually harsh 
statement. 


in Peking and' ' among 
Asean countries about the po- 
litical future of toe* coalition 
government which they have 
sponsored. 


The Chinese Foreign Minis- 
ter. Mr Wu Xueqian, will this 


the official New China News 
Agency said yesterday that, in 
the first 10 days of 1985, Viet- 
namese troops fired .shore than 
20.000 shells Into the Laotian 
area of Mahpo County, and 
had made more .than' 30 
ground-attacks in three weeks. 


Kampuchea food appeal 


By Patrick Keatley, 

Diplomatic Correspondent 

The Foreign Secretary. Sir 
Geoffrey Howe, is expected to 
respond favourably to an emer- 
gency request for aid from the 
anti-Phnom Penh coalition 
government of Kampuchea. 

The appeal for food, cloth- 
ing. and medical supplies was 
brought to London by Mr Son 
Soubert on behalf of the 
Prime Minister, Mr Son Sann. 

Mr Son Soubert said that 
the dry season offensive : by 
the Vietnamese forces, which 
still continues. Is proving 
much fiercer than ' id past 


years. 

He added : ' ** They have at- 
tacked six out of the eight 
main papulation centres which 
our resistance forces have 
been administering: 'More than 
140,000 civilians have bad to 
flee over the frontier into 
Thailand to save their lives 
and are being treated as dis- 
placed persons until it is safe, 
for them to return home. 

Mr Son Soubert said after 
his talks tha t he was reason- 
ably confident that Britain, 
will' agree to increase the 
quantities of ..supplies 

Mr Son. Soubert said it was 


the fifth winter season in suc- 
cession that' tbe -Vietnamese 
army .had . mounted an offen- 
sive against the • guerrilla 
farces and the civilian centres 
in north-west Kampuchea 
which are loyal to the coalition 
headed by Prince Sihanouk. ■ 
He said : “This time they 
chose the sixth anniversary of 
their capture of Phnom Penh, 
on January 7, to mount an 
unprecedented attack on 
Ampil, where we have been 
operating full civilian services 
or every kind. They are still 
occupying it, but we do not 
consider it lost. 


China to 
end 


quotas 


Peking: The state will no 
longer fix mandatory quotas 
on grain, cotton, and . most 
other farm produce, a rural 
policy expert said yesterday, in 
detailing one of China's most 
sweeping reforms. 

The abolition of mandatory, 
crop purchases was announced 
on December 31. The Prime 
Minister, Mr Zhao Ziyang, has 
called it the biggest agricul- 
tural reform since the commune 
system was dismantled in 1979. 

Yesterday’s announcement by 
Mr Du Runsheng, the. director 
of the China . Rural Develop- 
ment and Research Centre, 
revealed how the new system 
will work for China's 800 mil- 
lion rural population. He said 
that peasants would negotiate 
targets with state commerce 
departments and then sign con- 
tracts to produce the -agreed 
quantities. Surplus produce 
could be sold on tbe open 
market 

The 1 state will set protective 
prices and buy any surplus if 
market prices fall below pro- 
duction costs, the official 
Xinh ua news agency quoted 
Mr Du as explaining. 

Peasants can set up coopera- 
tives to make contracts with 
buyers, he said. - 

The quota system was one of 
the last vestiges of the collec- 
tives introduced in toe 1950s 
by Chairman Mao. 


Tbe People's Daily said oh 
December 31 that the change 


In the purchasing system was 
“ a great strategic task of his- 
toric importance,”, 

“In the future, the country- 
side will produce - what the 
market requires..; By dotag so, 
peasants - will., have. unorfe free- 
dom of management, while the 
state uses economic means .to 
regulate” supply jand^demand, 

fho niinAr caid . ’ 


the paper said 
The agricultural bank 
reported yesterday that 25J5 
.million peasant households 
nave switched to specialised 
farming and services, 14 per 
cent of all rural households. 
“We’ll help more peasants to 
start specialised enterprises 
and try to guide them to pro- 
duce according to market de- 
mands,” Xinhua quoted a bank 
official as saying.— AP. 


Extortion 


arrests 


Tokyo : Police said yesterday 
they had arrested a couple in 
Tokyo on charges of trying to 
extort 100 million yen 
(£360,000) from Sapporo Brew 
eries with threats of poisoning 
its beer. 

Meanwhile, an extortion 
gang that has eluded police 
since last March claimed m a 
letter received by a local news- 
paper yesterday that it would 


keep trying until it collected a 
of 1.3 billion yen (£4.5 


total 

million). So far, no money has 
been reported paid to de- 
spite its placing poisoned 
sweets on shop shelves lut 
October. — AP. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


LIGHT OF SIKHS IN INDIA 

NO INQUIRY INTO MASS KILLINGS? 


• Any attempt to ascertain the exact number of people killed in Delhi will be futile; but it carl safely be assumed that 
5,000 persons had lost their lives. (Economic and Political Weekly, 8 December 1984). 

© A fact finding team jointly organised by the People's Union for Democratic Rights (PUDR) and the People’s Union 
for Civil Liberties (PUCL) in the course of investigations from November 1 to November 10, has come to the 
conclusion that the attacks on members of the Sikh community, in Delhi and its suburbs . . . were the outcome of a 
welt organised plan Involving both Important pofiticians of Congress (1) and authorities in the Delhi administration. 


(From a joint report by PUDR and PUCL — two of India's most respected Hindu-led civil rights organisations. The 
report names more than 200 people, including 4 Congress (1) MPs actively involved in the killings). 


9 Delhi violence . . . was welt planned and well organised. It would have burst forth even H Indira Gandhi had been 
alive. (Economic and Political Weekly, 8 December 1984). 

9 'Victims speak of mobs led by the notoriously unruly Youth Congress activists armed with voters lists from which 
Sikh homes and businesses could be identified. How did kerosene materialise so efficiently? Why did the police 
declare open season on Sikh shops . . .?' ( Sunday Telegraph, 11 November 1984). 

9 ‘Congress Party activists, Including some Indian MPs were seen to be actively inciting the mob to kill Sikhs.’ (BBC 
'File on Four', November 21 1984). 

O ’Hardly any soldiers or police were to seen in the streets of the capital.’ ('Guardian, 3 November 1984). 

O Many people complained that, in some cases, the police were not merely hanging, back, but giving active support 
(Times 5 November 1984). 


SUPPORT THE CALL FOR HUMAN RIGHTS FOR INDIA’S MINORITIES 


SUPPORT A CALL FOR AN 
INTERNATIONAL INQUIRY INTO THE 
POSITION OF SIKHS IN INDIA TODAY 


ISSUED BY THE SIKHS OF GREAT BRITAIN 

Sponsored by The Central Gurdwara London, 62 Queensdale Road, London Wit 
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Taiwan admits involvement in 


murder of author in California 


From Jay Matthews 
in Los Angeles 

The Taiwan government has 
announced that some of its in- 
telligence officials were in- 
volved In the murder last Oc- 
tober of a Chinese- American 
author in California — an ex- 
traordinary admission of such 
activity inside the United 
States by an allied country. 

The Government said in Tai- 
pei that several military intel- 
ligence officers had been ar- 
rested, and that General Wang 
Hsi-Ling, the head of its Mili- 
tary Intelligence Agency, was 
relieved of duty, according to 
Reuter. The action came after 
statements in Taiwan by a 
gang member said to have 
planned the murder of Henry 
Liu in front of his home in 
Daly City, California. 

Taiwans* announcement was 
in marked contrast to its de- 
nial in 1982 of involvement in 
the death of the Chinese-Amer- 
ican professor. Mr Chen Wen- 
Chon, a critic of the National- 
ist Government's policies, who 
was found dead at National 
Taiwan University. Taiwan au- 
thorities said that Professor 
Chen committed suicide, but 
dissidents in the United States 
said he was murdered. 

No motive for Taiwanese in- 
volvement in the Daly City 
murder was spelled out, but 
Mr Liu bad written several 
books and articles critical of 


the Nationalist Party that gov- 
erns the offshore Chinese 
island. 


Investigators for both the 
US Justice Department and 
Congress have expressed con- 
cern in the past about harass- 
ment of expatriate critics in 
this country by agents of 
friendly Asian governments, 
but the admission in the Liu 
case was clear offical confirma- 
tion of such activity. 

The State Department 
spokesman, Mr Alan Romberg, 
noting the arrests in Taiwan, 
said : “ Obviously the involve- 
ment of members of an intelli- 
gence organisation is a very 
serious matter. The Taiwan au- 
thorities appear to appreciate 
the seriousness of the case." 

There was no indication 
whether the sudden announce- 
ment meant a change in Tai- 
wan's refusal to agree to extra- 
dite two criminal gang 
members now in custody who 
have been accused by the FBI 


and the Daly City police of 
participating In the murder. 


State Department officials have 
said that Taiwan and the ’ 
United States have no extradi-' 
tion treaty. 

According to Daly City 
police, two men described as 


Asian in appearance, riding bl- 
ind 


cycles ana waring hooded 
sweatshirts, shot Mr Liu twice 
in the chest and. once in the 
face* as he was loading the 


back of his car on October 15. 

Mr Liu's wife, Helen, said 
she was convinced that he was 
murdered because of his 
writings. 

A Daly City detective, Mr 
Donald McCarthy, said that in- 
vestigators assumed from the 
start that there was a political 
motive in the killing. Mr Liu 
had recently published a biog- 
raphy of president C-hlang 
Ching-Kuo of Taiwan critical 
of the government and party 
that he headed. Mr Van Lung, 
an owner of the Y inching Pal- 
ace restaurant in Washington, 
and a friend of the victim, 
said that Mr Liu had told him 
that a representative of Tai- 
wan had offered him $40,000 if 
he would cancel publication of 
the biography. 

Taiwan officials said that 
two members of the Bamboo 
Gang arrested in a government 
crackdown on organised crime 
were questioned about the 
murder. 

Investigators are also looking 
for a tape-recording reportedly 
made by Chen, the alleged 
leader of. the murder team, 
giving details of the crime and 
its motive. A pro-Peking news- 
paper in Hong Kong, the Wen 
Wei Po, said that Chen made 
the tape after retuntig to Tai- 
wan, and discovering that his 
government contacts would not 
sapport him. .— Log Angeles 
Times. 


NEWS 
IN BRIEF 



IRAQ said:' yesterday- . He- 
ptanes attacked and hit a 
‘"large naval target ’’ near ; 
toe main Iranian oil terminal 
of Kharg Island. in. the Gulf.; 

There was -no immediate- 
confirmation ' of toe attack' 
from shipping' and salvage 
sources in the Gulf, . 

The reported attack. brings 
to 12 toe number of ships 
Iraq says it has hit: In toe' 
Gulf this year. The previous ' 
unconfirmed claim was cm ' 
January 14. — Renter; . 



SA clashes 


POLICE used , rubber bullets 
and teargas in dashes -with 
black youths in a ireato wave 
of unrest in vartousiparts of 
South Africa .yesterday.: In'*' 
townships about _ 39 . -miles 
south of Johannesburg: large 
numbers- df pupils continued 
to boycott schools; In' 
Bophelong township, . cars; 
were stoned and police^ used 
rubber bullets amf teargas to 
break up ctow ds.— Reuter . •.-■■■ 


Boycott call 


ARAB ambassadors in Brus- 
sels recommended yesterday' 
to the Arab League the boy- 
cott of the Belgian airline' 
Trans European Airways that 
evacuated Ethiopian Jews to 
Israel, a diplomatic source 
told the ; Belgian hews agency 
Belga. The company, that 
airlifted about 7,000 Falashas 
from Sudan to Israel via 
Brussels' over the past- two 
months, was picked fair the 
rescue- because it is on good 
terms with both .the buda- 
_nese - and - Israeli, 
governments. — AP* 


4 Cure 9 debunked 


LARGE doses of vitamin C 
do not cure cancer and- ear- 
lier studies : claiming' that it 
could shrink .' tumours were 
wrong, a- .team of Mayo- 
Clinic researchers reported 
yesterday in the' New Bog- 
land Journal of Medicine. Dr 
Charles Mertel and his col- 
leagues in Boston found 
“vitamin C performed nn 
better than dummy medica- 
tion ” for 'patients' -with can- 
cer of toe colon and rec- 
tum.*— Reuter. V " 


Crash at sea 



A' • air .fiorce-^ — 

sent to evacuate a.$iqk Brit-5 
fsh seaiflan from "a merchant - - 
ship crashed on tbe vessel,., 
killing six crewmen and Jeav- ' 
irig a seventh .missing . and- 
presumed dead, authorities 
said yesterday. -. The helicop- 
ter crashed and ' started a 
fire aboard the- Asian J 
Beauty, a. Panamanism- 
regisitered vessel, as toe.sbip 
was 540 nautical miles -JHVth 
of Honolulu. — AP. 


Dismembered 


BANDITS chopped off the 
limbs of about six passengers 
when they robbed ' a Calcutta- 
bound train in north-eastern 
India, United News of India 
reported yesterday. The- 
thieves forced their way into 
the train near Chandrapur 
station in Uttar Pradesh 
state and robbed more than 


100 passengers of cask and 
valuables.-— AP. 


Peru murders 


SIXTEEN People have died 
in a fresh round of- political 
violence near. Ayacucho, 
Peru, officials reported yes- 
terday. Judicial authorities 
said they found nine bodies 
in. Las Vegas, 25 miles to the 
north east. Hooded gunmen, 
killed two Indian peasants in ' 
Paccre, 32 miles to the 
north, they said. — Reuter. 


Church to go 

EAST GERMANY will blow 


up a Lutheran church at toe 
Berlin Wall to 7 improve bor- 
der guards’- field of ' fire 
along toe Communist barrier; 
West Berlin police said yesr. 
terday. The ' neo-Gothlc 
Church of Reconciliation -was 
built in 1894 to seat L060 
worshippers.— -AP. 


Rebels escape 


ANTI-Manrist rebels ! who 
bayonnetted to death two 
Britons In Mozambique on 
Sunday escaped Into South. 
Africa, the Maputo news- 
paper Noticias said- yester- 
day.— AP. 


Royal tour 


THE Prince and Princess of 
Wales are to visit the state 
of Victoria in Australia dur* - 
ing October . and November,}' 
1985, to mark its 150th anni- 
versary. They wtil also- visit 
Canberra. 


Penalty confirmed 


A CRIMINAL Court of Api- 
peal In Khartoum has con-: 
firmed .the death sentence:; 
passed on a Muslim ' con- 
victed of heresy and opposi- 
tion to implementation of Is- 
lamic law in Sudan, the- 
court president disclosed- yep- 
terday. — AP. 
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Mubarak visit 


PRESIDENT Mubarek,- 
Egypt arrived in Athens yes- 
terday for a two-day- official- • 
visit which Greek **• * 

said underlined tha twit; ~ 
countries’ success in impHriS. 
ing. their relations. •• 
Reuter. - .* • : <7 
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leaders amid violence fears 
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Tel Aviv': The general in 'terday that it would “reserve 
charge. -.of Israel's military the right to prevent any aggres- 
withdrawal from Lebanon says, sive action " by the FLO in 
the array, should not intervene , southern Lebanon following its 
to Stop any massacres among ; troop withdrawal. 

Lebanese factions. Mr David Kimche. the direc- 

- General Ori Orr, the army’s tor-general of the Israeli For- 
northern commander, made the' eign Ministry, said that Israel 
state me nt .when he briefed hoped the “ Lebanese army 
community leaders in northern and possibly Unifll (the UN 
Israel. .. . _ peacekeeping .force in Leba- 

Ref erring to the ride of mas- non) will he in the area and 
sacres when Israeli troops will prevent the return" of 
leave. General Orr said: "I the PLO. 
don't know what will happen “ But if they do return, we 
in Sidon after we puli. out. But reserve, the right to prevent 
I. want the problem to be- any aggressive actions against 
(Lebanese President) Amin our inhabitants from that 
GemayePs. I will' not recom- region," he added. Mr Kimche 
mend we Intervene if there did not believe Syria would 
.will be acts of massacre in the. move into the areas evacuated 
areas we leave." by Israel 

Mr. K^he said, he hoped 
14131 4116 pro-Israeli Lebanese 
wmerable-rChnstians in the Forces of General Antoine 
Kurroub region^ ^just north of Lakhal would remain in their 
the ^prcsent_ -Israeli frontline, positions and would help main- 
“iKS. 11 Sidon-s Ain gJS security in the region. 

£ph£e plan EcMpb the concerns voiced 


al-IHilweh 
Under a 


adoptrfiy &“c££k tte 
army will leave the Sidon area 


'■uuipany, u,?t 

7.0M Falashal 
dan to Israel 113 
over the past tv? 0 


ith both the S 

•md Israeli 

->nts.— AP. aj| 


the pullback could provoke an- 

within, five weeks when it 

polls hack- in the western sec- JSS 1 

, tor of southern Lebanon to a 

> fZ a ^ e “=««r *■ »«“ nblc S,d 0 prollSr - 2 “be' *££ 

■ r°5f» West T H re ..'? i11 

• an orderly, bloodless with- J* 

drawal. During the : second ^ af ‘ 

phase' of the^ian, Israel will *® r ^ le * ve - 
withdraw' its units - in the The UN-mediated troop with- 
BeJca’a 1 Valley la . eastern drawal talks between Israel 
Lebanon. -' • and Lebanon, suspended since 

Officers in the Beka’a aid .January 7, will not resume this 
this week that there were com- week, an Israeli military 
mtmal tensions and a danger .spokesman said yesterday, 
that old ieads would break out The UN Secretary-General, 

when the Israelis leave. - - Mr Perez de Cuellar, said the 

At present, they said, there lsraeli authorities had agreed 
was a loose alliance between tbat the deadlocked Naqoura 
Druze and Sunni Muslim com- negotiations would probably 
munities and another between reconvene today. 

Christians and Shi’ife Muslims *r Iri Beirut, the Lebanese Cab- 
in the villages. . -.- - - jnet met^ yesterday discuss 

Israel has pressed Beirut, so-. -Israel’s withdrawal plan and 
far unsuccessfully, to accept ways of preventing the depar- 
United Nations’ peacekeepers ture from setting off a new 
- in the areas it will vacate. round of dvil war. — Reuter/ 
Israel meanwhile warned yes- ^AP. . 


Polisario ‘must 
be at summit’ 


From David Bradshaw 
in Algiers:. - >■ 

Algeria is Insisting that the 
Maghreb. - summit cannot go 
ahead unless the Polisario 
Front takes part ' 

Attempts to convene the 
meeting must now be dead- 
locked since Morocco; refuses 
to talk to an organisation it 
does not recognise and with 
which it is fightlhg. a war of 
attrition - in the Western 
Sahara. . 

It is: the same- obstacle 
which blocked . attempts to con- 
vene Maghreb summits in , Al- 
giers in Say, 1983. at the invi- 
tation -I of President Chadlr 
Benjedid, and in Oujda, Mo- 
rocco, in August last year at 
the initiative of King Hassan. 

. The Algerian- Government 
made its' portion clear yester- 
day in the editorial columns of 
the leading.' state-controlled 


daily, El Moudjahid. 


Sinoe a Maghreb summit 
must tackle the subject- of 
Western Sahara ” it said, “ how 
can it go' ahead without the 
legitimate representative of the 
Sahxawi people?. One way. or 
another," said the commentary, 
“the Polisario Front .must 
have the possibility in a Ma- 
ghreb summit bf making the 
wishes of the Sahrawi people 
known.” ■ 

Some observers • say thisr 
wording is deliberately ambigu- 
ous to leave the door open for 
Polisario’s wishes to- be made 
clear at a summit --without the 
physical -presence of its repre- 
sentatives. But this would still 
seemJto. be .unacceptable to Al- 
geria .-since it would confirm 
Morocco’s thesis, that the West- 
ern Sahara conflict can . be 
.settled over the heads of 
Polisario. 


.' Algeria has tong argued that 
-only direct negotiations be- 
tween Morocco .and Polisaro— 
, as recommended by the OAU 
and. the UN — can settle the 
issue, and it would lose credi- 
bility if it abandoned this posi- 
tion now. 

.. Morocco, on the other hand, 
cannot accept Polisario’s pres- 
ence without renouncing the 
most fundamental aspect of its 
own foreign , policy for the past 
eight years. In November, 
Morocco preferred to leave the 
OAU rather liban sit alongside 
the newly-seated representa- 
tives of Polisario. 

Deadlock over the summit 
would be a disappointment for 
the secretary-general of the 
Arab League, Mr Chedli Klibi, 
who made a personal effort to 
try to get it off the ground in 
the hope of defusing growing 
tension over the Western Sa- 
hara issue between Morocco 
and Algeria which has threat? 
ened to break into open 
conflict 

El Moudjahid said a Ma- 
ghreb summit was not an end 
In itself, but' Algeria would 
.back any initiative which 
would . contribute “ unequivo- 
cally " ' to building Maghreb 

unify. 

. In .another rebuke against 
the Mo roc co-Libyan treaty of 
federation announced suddenly 


last August, it said that moves 
ila uni 


to buila unity in tbe Maghreb 
should be serious and not 
hasty improvisations. 

The Algerian *‘No. 2” Mr 
Mohammed Sherif Mesaadia, 
held political talks with Liby- 
an leaders in Tripoli yesterday 
with the ailing summit be- 
lieved to be high on the 
agenda. 


Aid workers flee 
war region 


By Nick Cater 
and agencies 


- - British- aid workers in, -the!' 
Eastern Equatoria area of 
southern ■ • SudaH - yesterday 
began an evacuation, following 
clashes between rebel forces 
and government troops.- • ■ - 

A Foreign Office spokesman 
saff tKat' a ‘maximum 'of 50. 
people 1 ., might be- affected. Of 
the - 200 Britons still left in 
southern Sudan, after earlier 
orders; to leave -the two other 
southern regions of Bahr el-; 
Ghazal.and Upper Nile, which 
are ritnr virtual no-go areas to 
foreigners.; 

In -the past- week up to 150 
dependants of staff , working 
for Norwegian Church Aid. the 
US- Agency for-- international 
Development, .. and .. .-/ y oiled 
_ Nations programmes have been 
aB^ted ‘'but rtp _• Khartoum or 

Weston - diplomatic , -sources 
in rNaixnbr -said yesterday that 
Ethiopia has a -strong case to 


argue that it was legally justi- 
fied ... in seizing as . "contra- 
band.” SI -2 million, worth of 
Australian famine relief sup- 
plies bound for rebel-held 
areas of the country. 
r However. Ethiopia has not 
only strained ties with one of 
its major donors of grain 
through the action, but might 
also have' damaged its world- 
wide appeal for 1.5 million 
tons of emergency food ship- 
ments to see it through 1085, 
said the sources. 

The Australian Foreign Af- 
fairs Minister, Mr Bill Hayden, 
said yesterday that a ship car- 
-rying' the grain earmarked for 
rebel areas ignored instruc- 
tions and put in -first at on 
Ethiopian port instead' of one 
in- Sudan, where it was to have 
unloaded the goods. . 

While .admitting the error, 
he . instructed the Australian 
embassy ■ in Addis. Ababa to 
make, a ‘diplomatic representa- 
tion, presumably to -seek , the 
-return of the supplies. 



of Cairo 
book fair 


From Kathryn Davies 
in Cairo 

MOST Egyptian opposition 
parties,, as well as a number 
of publishers, journalists, 
and lawyers, are to boycott 
the International Book Fair 
in Cairo because Israel is to 
take part for the first time 
In three years. 

The Prime Minister, Mr 
Kama] Hasson All, Is to open 
the two-week fair - on Tues- 
day. More than 1.000 publish- 
ers from 49 countries will 
exhibit and sell their books 
to visitors at heavily dis- 
counted prices. 

Seven Egyptian publishers 
have, already announced that 
they win boycott the fair in 
protest gainst Israel’s partici- 
pation for the first time since 
the Israeli intervention in 
Lebanon in 1982 caused a 
deterioration in relations be- 
tween Tel- Aviv and Cairo. 

The 1978 Camp David ac- 
cords which paved the way 
for the peace treaty between 
the two countries specified 
the normalisation of cultural 
ties. But most of these have 
been frozen. 

Egyptian opposition politi- 
cians say they arc opposed 
to allowing Israel to take 
part in the fair because of 
its continued military pres- 
ence in Lebanon. 



Mystery 
of Iraqi 
ditch 


SSgap 


By David Fairhali 

Is tbe vast artificial lake 
(left) excavated by the Iraqis 
from the desert salt flats east 
of Basra only an exceptionally 
large anti-tank ditch, or is it 
part of an ambitious scheme to 
drain tbe Iranian rivers flow- 
ing through Khuzestan ? 

Analysts working tor a New 
York-based corporation who 
have watched the lake grow on 
a succession of US satellite 
pictures over the past four 
years believe that the Iraqis 
conceived the excavation be- 
fore they attacked Iran, and 
have persisted with it because 
it is part of a strategic plan tn 
recover what they regard as 
historic Arab lands. 

They believe that the lake, 
and its long arms, may be the 
secret weapon of which Presi- 
dent Hussein has boasted. 

Tbe project started as a 
simple flooded trench, about 30 
kilometres long and just over 
a kilometre wide (about 18 
miles by 1,000 yards;, blocking 
the obvious path across the 
flat desert north-east of Basra 
that the Iranian infantry might 
be expected to take. But by 
January, 1983. it bad been ex- 
tended at its south-eastern end 
into a 10-kilo metre- wide lake. 

British military' intelligence 
assessment is that the satellite 
pictures have merely disclosed 
a massive defence work. 
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SPACE TO SPARE . TIME 


The Fiat Regata. Everything you’d expect from a car 
which demonstrates the latest automotive space technology. 
A car buitt with you in mind. 

So refined in its technology, an integrated check 
panel tells you that all systems are go.' A fuel econometert 
relays levels of consumption. 

And fingertip touch controls regulate the tempera- 
ture and ventilation for maximum comfort’ 

; The -Regata 100 Super combines advanced tech- 
nology with more down to earth luxuries. 

Such as a stereo radio/cassette, steel sun roof, tinted 
glass,, electric front windows, central door locking, adjustable 
^steering column, asymmetrically split folding rear seat and a 
cavernous boot with 18.1 cu.ft of luggage space. 

With all this advanced technology comes safety with 
5 seatbelts as standard, and peace of mind with the backing 


TIME TO PAY 

AFTER RftYING A 25% DEPOSIT 

(WHICH MIGHT BE BY WAY OF PART EXCHANGE OF EXISTING CAR] 

YOU NEEDNT WORRY ABOUT PAYMENTS FOR A FUa YEAR. 

then PAY TT£ REMAINDER OVER TVE NEXT 24 MONTHS. 

TYPICAL EXAMPLE: REGATA 100 SUPER 


Cash Price '!mc est on road costs! 

L 705680 

25% Minimum Deposit 

LL 771. 70 

Remainder 

15.315.10 

Interest at 11 73- APR 

i 1 275.54 ' 

24 equal monthly instalments commencin'^ 1 year 


. alter date of agreement 

•. 27461 

Total Credit Price 

16. 362.34 

11.73% APR 



of the full six-year anti-perforation warraniy'tt and Rats 
Mastercare service. Need we @d on. 

■ Yes, just to say that every one of the six models in 
ihe Reg-ria range has more interior space, with more leg and 
headroom than many ‘larger 1 (and more expensive) saloons. 

So much space, in fad; you might say the Fiat 
Regata is simply out of this world. 

So take a trip to your local Fiat Dealer now. Test drive 
the Fiat Regata to experience its comfort and spaciousness, 
and for a limited period you could benefit from this special 
finance offer. 


WgJ ONE OF FIVE FAIWtY HOLIDAYS TO 
WALT DISNEY’S EPCOT WORLD OF SPACE 
AM) THE SUNNY FLORIDA COAST. 

Visit your local Rat Dealer for full easy-to-enter details. 


Regata £ 4990-£6790 



SETTING NEW STANDARDS 


■ ■ CAE.H WKX'CCWECTAT time ff GWO 10 PRESS' INCLUDES OfJ THE RCWDttfrlS'JF CAP W !V- .*1 L>T lriAPi POAD TAX AND ESTIMATED DELlVEP ( AMD N'JMBER PLATES CHARijE APR SHOftTJTS CORRECT AT HMEO-- GOING TO PRESS. 

IHliOFFER IS AVAILABLE ON AGREEMENTS HAVING A MAXIMUM PERIOD OF MONTHS aKLUOWi THE riRST INSTALMENT- FREE VEAR. Al j& AFP| lES TO ALL UDWTJAT REGAIAT- PURO-HASED AND REGISTERED BErjJEEH W' JAN AND 16 MAR l=ffi. 
FINANCE ARRANGED THROUGH RAT FINANCE LID lJ CALTHOFJPE ROAD BIRMINGHAM eU-Xf' .-.p^PiTF a rijjk n isurar fir.-.-,, mt 4>:r. /..-.prr T-i uakF k-mthtc. kv ninm nrpiT iPPi h-iNTC Ml RT RC n.'f P m Vf AK Tir bTX iirpc< 

CPEDffWORIHV INSIALMENTS WILL COMMENfiir 1 MONTHS FROM THE DATE OFENIERii ' 

■ ON 7HE-RO® COSTS S VK TOTAL CREDIT PRICE i^cl T CAL'iHATED AS IN TYPICAL E/^HftE l 
- OTTiDAL ME FllEL COfVSLIMPTlON FICI.IRES REGATA cf> SUPER ‘C'iMPG biL N0KH.ATA .. 

403 MPa ..fiU JJuKWATA nFULL^ WKnlC f Afl&£ W wQING TO FiOjANti HiCUIDL CAR Tffl. ANDliOW BUT EXCLUDE DOJVLR^ HUMOR PLAT EG AND ROW) TAt • 
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solution 
key to 
progress 

From our own Correspondent 
in Strasbourg 

The EEC will he unable to 
make political progress, or to 
develop new policies, until Its 
budget dispute is resolved, the 
Italian Foreign Minister, Mr 
Giulio Andreotti, said 
yesterday. 

Speaking to the European 
Parliament as the new presi- 
dent of the Council of Minis- 
ters. Mr Andreotti called for 
an end to “ excessive and 
sometimes sterile controver- 
sies " between the governments 
nf the 10 member states. 

The Community is running 
on makeshift month by month 
financing, based on 1984 levels. 
This is because Parliament last 
month rejected a council draft 
budget for 1985, on the basis 
that it would only cover 10 
months of spending commit- 
ments. The council in turn 
rejected parliamentary amend- 
ments, saying they would 
break through the legal limit 
on EEC income from VAT 
contributions. 

The Italian strategy for 
breaking this impasse, as out- 
lined by Mr Andreotti, is In 
two parts. First, it will try to 
involve Parliament more 
closely in the budget-fixing 
process, to assuage MBPS' 
fears that their powers are 
being eroded. Second, the pres- 
idency will strive for inter- 
government agreement to 
‘bring forward by a couple of 
■months the increase in VAT 
contributions planned for next 
year, to plug the spending gap 
for 1985. 

In the longer term, Italian 
support for closer European 
integration was underlined in 
the Andreotti speech. No ef- 
fort would be spared, he prom- 
ised, to seek agreement by 
June on a date for an inter- 
government conference for ne- 
gotiating a new treaty on 
European unity. 

Mr Andreotti said unemploy- 
ment was the central economic 
problem to be resolved, | 


Sicilian MEP demands an 


inquiry into alleged frauds 

Mafia ‘ takin 
millions out 
of EEC 

farm fund’ 


From Derek Brown 
In Strasbourg 

The Mafia Is deeply involved 
in farm fund rip-offs costing 
the EEC millions of pounds a 
year, according to Italian Euro- 
MPs. 

Mr Fancrazio de Pasquale, a 
Communist member from Sic- 
ily, wants an EEC inquiry into 
the frauds. He claimed yester- 
day that the Mafia bad pene- 
trated Italian national and 
regional government, and was 
creaming off billions of lira 
from Community funds. 

11 It is quite clear from 
recent trials in Italy that the 
Mafia is involved,” he said. 
“ There are five trials going 
on at the moment, and each 
one involves projects funded 
by the Community. There has 
been collaboration by the au- 
thorities in Sicily, and the Map 
fia's hand in this is clear.” 

The inquiry call by Mr de 
Pasquale and colleagues 
sparked a brisk blaze of Mafia 
allegations. The Tory MEP Mr 
James Provan, claimed that 
there were three members of 
the last Parliament itself with 
Mafia connections, and that at 
least one member of the 
present Parliament was 
suspect. 

Another Conservative, Mr 


Bob Battersby, recalled that a 
top official of the EEC Court 
of Auditors, Mr Michael Mur- 
phy, had gone to Sicily some 
18 months ago to investigate 
farm fund accounts. His visit 
was cut short when he was 
knocked down by a motorcy- 
clist In Palermo and had both 
legs broken. 


Mr Battersby estimated that 
at least 10 per cent of the 
£300 million of production aid 
in Italy was going to fraudu- 
lent 

The Labour leader, Mrs 
Barbara Castle said: “ The 

European Commission should 
mount a forceful campaign to 
root out the Mafia thugs behind 
these frauds and bring them to 
justice.” 

According to Mr de 
Pasquale, organised frauds af- 
fect virtually all sectors of the 
Common Agricultural Policy#- 
as well as regional fund spend- 


ing in Italy. He described yes- 
terday how wine producers in 
Sicily and elsewhere doctored 
their output to qualify for 
extra aid, and falsified produc- 
tion figures. 

The Commission- has its own 
inspectorate in the olive oil 
sector, and is aiding a aerial 
survey of the Italian landscape 
to find out exactly how many 
olive groves there are. 

• The US Attorney-General, 
Mr William French Smith, said 
yesterday that cooperation with 
Italy had “ dramatically in - 1 
creased,” and that arrests in: 
the United States had reduced; 
many underworld crime gangs 
to " secondary leadership” i 

But the Italian Interior Min-, 
ister, Mr Oscar Luigi Scalfaro. 
cautioned: “The Government 
has had a series of consider- 
able successes. But this doesn't 
mean that the Mafia can be 
considered defeated.” 

They were speaking at a 
news conference at the start of 
a two-day meeting in Rome of 
the joint US-Italian working 
group on organised crime 
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SYMPATHISERS gather out- 
side the Hamburg courtroom, 
where 14 Hell's Angels, In- 
cluding two Britons, went on 
trial yesterday, writes Anna 
Tomforde in Bonn. 

The trial was suspended 
because of procedural^ irregu- 
larities last November. The 
members of the H amburg 
Hell's Angels chapter, which 
has been banned by the 
West German Interior Minis- 
try, are accused of belonging 
to a c rimina l organisation, . a 
charge normally levelled 
only against politieally-active 
groups. 

They are also charged with 
robbery, blackmail, rape. In- 
decent assault racketeering 
and living off prostitution. 
Police said they found 
weapons and drugs when 
group members were ar- 
rested in Hamburg 

The two Britons appearing 
(n court were named as 
Mlduel Tony Brown, aged 
29, from London, and ms 
brother, Andrew Roman 
Brown, aged 28, from Bos- 
ton, Lincolnshire. 


Pershing protest fails 


Torun, Poland^; Pqlicer.yrit 
at the ‘ trial. pi- four -Pol 




in the murder . ^ . 

Popleluszko i . 

testimony ■ / 

plans . to curb /; Jaea ; 


activities. 

; Josef Barer 
at Warsaw pm 
j told Torun' . 
that one del 


n^.:^ officer 
headquarters.: 
riftetid court 
lan^'-'Gaptkih 


Bonn : The West German 
Parliament’s all-party defence 
committee yesterday narrowly 
defeated an opposition motion 
urging the United States to 
halt all exercises involving 
Pershing n missiles pending 
an investigation into an acci- 
dent involving one of them 
last Friday. 

Mr Alfred Biehle (Csristian 
Democrat), the committee 
chairman, told a news confer- 
ence that he used his casting 
vote to defeat the motion from 
the opposition Social Demo- 
crats -and the Greens party, 
and said further deployment of 
the medium-range missile 
would not be affected by the 
accident 

Three US soldiers were 
killed and 16 Injured in the 
accident at a US army base 
near Heilbronn. 

Mr Biehle said the cause of 
the accident was still unknown 


but a panel of specialists was 
investigating the' incident He 
added that the Pershing II sys- 
tem remained fully 
operational. 

The Pentagon has cited 
static electricity or a fault in 
the crane lifting the missile as 
possible causes of the fire in 
the rocket engine. 

A committee member, Mr 
Erwin Horn, speaking for the 
Social Democrats, said the Per- 
shing n system was not yet 
fully developed and its deploy- 
ment had been premature. He 
said his party would not allow 
the series of accidents involv- 
ing the- missile to be brushed 
under . the carpet and would 
pursue the matter in Parlia- 
ment He said last Friday's in- 
cident was the fourth Involving 
a Pershing n in one year. 

Mr Biehle also said . the De- 
fence Minister, Mr Manfred 
Werner had told the commit- 


tee that Bonn would press for 
withdrawal from West Ger- 
many of all Atomic Demolition. 
Munitions, known as backpack 
nuclear mines, at a Nato meet- 
ing in March. •; 

West Germany has decided 
in principle to join the US 
project to set up a perma^ 
nently manned space station 1 in 
the 1990s. a government offi- 
cial said yesterday. 

But the Research - Minister. 
Mr Heinz Rieseahuher, / also 
said the Government -would 
reserve the right .to withdraw 
from the programme 

US army - convoys- ■ .rolled 
along the autobahns yesterday 
carrying troops airlifted from 
the United Stats: to "their first 
European winter- etorUe in five 
years.' 

Hesse state police in. Wiesba- 
den said thousands of . Soldiers 
were transported to the - Gles- 
sen-Fulda region — Reuter/AP. 


Grzegoia PJOtroWWLnjugg^tf - 
at a meeting- on Octobers, that. «.. 
Father P^leluszko'vshotcld.: be- 
thrown from a moving AtbSsl to •' ‘ 
intimidate hi mi " T--.'.-;- 

But BarczynsfeS’s c-lsuwribr.'./ 
Lteuteflant-CpteheF . ^ '•‘Leszek . 
Wofeki, who also. atteridett rthe- '.- 
meeting, said Wdit%Km; r 

any statement -about . anyone 
being thrown out -of- i- ftafci “- 7 < 
PiatrawsSJ : . and " heutedmite 
Waldemar “' ChntieteWBkF;;^mdt 1 , 
Leszek Pekala are. iwcafSroxor : 
kidnapping and murdtriE^ the 
priest. Their superior Colonel . - . 
Adam: T^rustka. vis -Marged ■; 
with' aiding . 'and abetting, them.. 
All ; four . face ;.possnfiej death • 
sentences: .- ^ -- ' • 

Wolski told r tbe^urti'^hat '. 
the . October 9- roeatmg‘;'st- 
Pkrtrowski's.; office did- notl'in* -- 
dude a dlseussion : qf . illegal; 
action. -. • eqgAizzat:. Father : 
Popielpski, J i -f-T-t.v •’ 

’ His evidence" -. contradicted 
.that of Barczynski, who quoted - 
Piotrowski is -saying ^ "Action* • 
undertaken up to now- te' ciifh 
the : harmful ■ activities^ hi 
PopteluSzko have not achieved 
results." v j . ■' - ’ i-TS; ■ 
.• The- Interior Minister;-- Gdte 
l.eral Czeslaw Kiszczak.ias imti-. 
ated- major reforms in the P&- 
Mi - police apparatus: foUotring- 
the^killing 1 of 
Popleluszko. Polish .''‘officialB. 
ano^ Western - diplomats:-^ gay. • 
The goal' is to. 1 institute -more - 
discipline and .-greater ^JJarty. 
control 'in the Interior ~Mij3ls- * 
try, and to ensure thSt itt poli- 
cies are -in line with 'those; of . 
General Jaruzelski, said:— one 
Polish official— Reuter/AP. ‘ 


Sellafirfd.Redn«dng 

SiwJiaiyji is 

more than a promise. 
Kb a commitment. 


low-level radioactive waste from 
SeUafield into the Msh Sea-so 
much that you nnghthave thought 
they were on the increase. 

Not so. In feet British Nuclear 
Fuels pic has reduced these 
discharges dramatically over the 
last decade. 

And now we have launched a 
£150 million project to get them 
down still further to the lowest 
practicable level. 

Over the next six years they will 
be cut back to 6% ofwhat they are 
today in the case of long-life 
radioactivity, induding plutonium, 
and to well below 1% of the peak 
level recorded in the early 1970’s. 

Our aim at Sdlafidd is to match 
the best standards now achieved by 

AVERAGE INDIVIDUAL RADIATION EXPOSURE IN THE UK. 




any comparable.nudear reprocessing 
plant in die world. 

And that’s more than a promise- 
ifs a commitment 

For most people the results will 
be of purely academic interest 
Most of the radiation exposure 
to the population of the United 
Kingdom comes from natural 
sources and medical applications. 

The average exposure from the 
whole nudear industry induding 
discharges from SeUafield, amounts 
to just one thousandth of the totaL 

For further information write to: 
Information Services, BNFL, Risley 
Warrington, Cheshire WA3 6AS. 


US keeps 
secret of 
arms find 


Washington : The US De- 
fence Department refused yes- 
terday to dispute a report that 
Soviet-made weapons recovered 
daring the invasion tit Granada 
had been turned over to the 
Central Intelligence Agency. 

Mr Michael Burghs the Pen- 
tagon’s spokesman, refused to 
single out the CIA. by name or 
say how many of the recovered 
Soviet rifles and accompanying 
ammunition had been released 
by the Defence Department 

" Some of it was transferred 
to other Government agencies,” 
Mr Burch said. “But I can 
only speak for the Defence 
Department." 

Mr Burch was asked about 
the arms recovered from Gre- 
nada following a report by 
CBS television, stating that the 
CIA had acquired most of the 
nearly 10,000 rifles and 5.5 
mini on rounds of ammuni tion 
stored on the island to help 
arm US-backed guerrillas in 
Nicaragua and Afghanistan. 

“ Since the weapons are 
Soviet-made, they nave the 
added attraction of not being 
traceable to the US,’" CBS 
added. 

Mrs Patti Volz, a spokes- 
woman for the CIA said that 
the agency would not comment 
on the report She did note, 
however, that Congress has 
prohibited any kind of funding 
or aid to the contra guerrillas 
fighting the leftist Nicaraguan 
government. “ We are certainly 
adhering to that policy.” 

Asked whether any of the 
arms had been sent to the 
guerrillas fighting Soviet 
troops in Afghanistan, she 
again declined comment. 


Peruvians find 
more graves 

Ayacucho, Pern : Three more 
common graves containing the 
bodies of 11 civilians were found 
yesterday in Peru's guerrilla 
warfare zone, raising to 40 the 
number of dead discovered in 
the Andean mountain area in 
the past 24 hours. The bodies, 
many with hands lied behind 
their backs and with buHet 
wounds and burns, were found 
in sallow graves about 30 miles < 
from Ayacucho, which the Pope 
Is scheduled to visit on Febru- 
ary 3. — AP. 


a new 


From Jan Rocha 
in Brasilia 

Brazilians were promised a 
new republic where national 
security would . mean - food, 
health, education, and housing 
for all rather than political 
repression, in a speech yester- 
day by the President-elect, Mr 
Taneredo Neves, i.'- 
■ “I have come to carry out 
urgent and courageous politi- 
cal; social, aqd . economic 
reforms Indispensable to the 
wellbeing of the people,” said 
Mr Neves. The President-elect 
promised that his victory In an 
electoral college of 688 voters, 
would be Brazil’s last indirect 
election. 

“ The first task of my 
government will be to organise 
institutional reform. We must 
seek a new constitution, said 
Mr Neves, who is also a law- 
yer and former prime minister.' 
But the new constitution, he 
said, was the responsibility not 
just of jurists, wise men and 
politicians, but of the entire 
population. 


His other priority,- he said, 
was the economic, situation. 
"The Inflation reflects the 
chaos of the economy. We will 
face up to it . from the .first 
day." • 

."Mr Neves promised that the 
fight against inflation would 
not mean recession because his 
government’s economic policy 
would -be : subordinated to the 
social duty' of creating jobs. - 
'* While there is a Single perf- 
. son in this country without 
work; without- food,- without a 
roof over his head, or illiter- 
ate, -then all prosperity will be 
false," he said. . 

“We can make Brazil into a 

r at country. Let us do so.” 

At least 38 people were 
killed when a. mudslide swept 
through a shantytown -' in the . 
Brazilian city of. Victoria and 
the final death toll could be 
higher, officials said yesterday. 
The mudslide, caused by sev- 
eral days of heavy rain, struck 
Victoria before dawn, and en- 
tire families were believed to 
have been killed in their sleep. 


Washington may send 
Salvador new gunships 


San Salvador: The United. 
States is considering supplying 
advanced helicopter guiiships 
to El Salvador to help the 
Government in its fight against 
leftwing rebels, US officials 
said yesterday. 

They said the US State De- 
partment was reviewing a 
request from the Salvadorean 
army for four Hughes 500 heli- 
copters fitted with guns capa- 
ble of firing 6.000 rounds a 
minute. 

Last month the United 
States supplied the Salvador- 
ean Government with two C47 
aircraft equipped with .50-catf- 
bre machine-guns. 

The . human rights office nf 
the Roman Catholic ChuriTi 
said this showed the 
Government was- seeking a 
purely military solution to the 
conflict 

Referring to the request for 
helicopters, a senior US offi- 
cial said : “ Mobile firepower is ‘ 
the key to fighting a guerrilla 
war.” 

The army has artillery, tanks 
and armoured cars and is 
backed by at least 24 ground- 


attack jets and other alrcra/t 
Military experts say the armj "s 
.greater firepower and .numbers 
are off&et by the rebels’ fleri- 
bility and political 'motivation, 
and by terrain that favours the 


l by ter 
srrillas. 


The C47, known as an *• air- 
borne fire support - platform),” 
Is a military, version of the 
propeller-driven Douglas DC3 
ai rliner adapted for - counter- 
insurgency. 

The army Chief of Stafi, 
Colonel Adolfo Btandon, sa ! d 
the C47s had produced good 
results since they were deliv- 
ered last month. They were ‘- 
used. in fighting last week, he 
said. 

Much of the fighting has 
taken piece in densely popu- 
lated areas, and US officials 
said last year that Woshingtob 
was reluctant io supply El-Sal- 
vador with, powerful gunships 
because of the ■pQssMiity,.-flf 
civilian casualties. 

More than 50;000 people 
have been kilted in five years 
of civil war and human rights 
organisations say most of mem 
were civilians. — Reuter. . 


Seven die in Jamaica riots 


From Vincent Tnlloch 
In Kingston - 

Security forces stepped up 
their presence in the streets of 
Kingston yesterday as angry 
mobs set up roadblocks in 
demonstrations against a petrol 
price increase which have left 
up to seven people dead and 
several injured, v ' 

Kingston and Other towns 
remained paralysed as schools, 
offices, and other businesses 
stayed dosed. 

Some flights at Kingston’s 
international airport were can- 
celled with passengers still 

stranded after missing flights 
on Tuesday. The unrest began 
after the price of petrol went- 
up by about 40p to about £2. 
the first such increase, since 
January, 19S4. 

Demonstrators swiftly moved 


across the city, blocking all. 
main roads with burning tyres, 
fallen trees, rubbish and old 
cars. 

Police confirmed three of 
the deaths yesterday, but other 
reports put the toll at six on 
Tuesday with a rrrenth, a 12- 
year-old boy, being shot in- the 
eastern end of the city y ester-, 
day morning. 

The demonstrations sparked 
anger in political circles with 
the Conservative Prime Minis- 
ter, Mr Edward Seaga, appeal- 
ing for calm and telling Parlia- 
ment that the demonstrations 
were political in origin. He 
said that gains id the economy 
were emerging following “pro- 
grammes put in place to read- 
just. the economic structure of 
the country," 

The former- prime minister 


and leader of tlie People's 
National 'Party, Mr. Michael. 
Manley, said that priee In- 
creases were - unjustified . in 
-view of commitments -made by 
a senior, government member 
that there would be no petrol 
price rise. : - • - 

However, the Government 
claimed . that the' - increases 
were necessary because of . the 

huge devaluation in the ; Jamal* 
can dollar -against -the US 
dollar. 

The tiny Communist Work- 
ers' Party of Jamaica acknbwl' 
edged its: participation is iha 
demonstrations by saying tiiat 
tt had helped to maintain rtad- 
Moeks throughout the - rity. 
There have been no teports .« 
Injuries to visitors: in. loan® 
resorts which- have ibeen * rela- 
tively calm. - . - - ‘ - ■: y . 
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drifting around, a starving 
musician, song-writer. 

But hard times ? “ They 
were some hard time. I had 
enough to eat. I was very 
young though. I didn’t — My 
parents were those, who had 
to worry about it alL I know 
my mother once told me Chat 
they, she and my fattier, 
gave up eating on some occa- 
sion 5. Bat most times I re- 


member them getting by 
OK.” They were in Califor- 


nia. His father got a job at a 
gas station where Sunset 
Boulevard meets Highway l 
down by the ocean. He still 
has a picture of his father 
there, is a pump jockey out- 
fit. 

As for himself, well, he 
says, smiling his distant 
High Plains smile, he never 
was much out of work until 
he became an actor. Before 
that he always managed to 
scrounge up something. But 
no, he didn't remember these 
bad times with any bitter- 
ness, because he was not 
much of a man for the past 
It just wasn't too good a 
time. 

“ Nice understatement ? " I 
suggested. 

But by then Mr Eastwood 
was saying nothing at all and 


The Terry .? 
Coleman I 
interview ™ 


TO CLAJUDGES, that notori- 
ous hotel of the wild West 
End, to see Clint Eastwood, 
lean, 6ft 4in hero of West- 
erns. anti-hero of Dirty 
■Harry cop movies, and, be- 
jrond that, an actor of real 
-and most undoubted pres- 
ence. Now and again he says 
a few words, and everyone 
listens. Most often he keeps 
his silence, and everyone lis- 
tens to that too. That’s class, 
f In his suite be sat back 
Teal easy, though with his 
back — no doubt by instinct 
to the wall — and his hands 
hanging loosely by his hips, 
and I asked him about a 
brief scene in The Outlaw 
-Josey Wales when, after God 
-knows what hardship and 
slaughter, he just touches 
with cupped hands the hair 
.of his waiflike leading lady. 

' An Eastwood silence fol- 
lowed. Then he said, a> I just 
think the gesture is — it’s 
}his — it’s a — it’s a — 
expressive way of affec- 
tion... It’s just like there’s 
no reason why a big man 
has to be any less tender 
■than a small man, or a truck 


slowly eating an apple. This 
economy of word -ana gesture 


Idriver any less than an ac- 
countant, because, sometimes. 


co untan t, because, sometimes, 
men who are fairly sore of 
themselves don’t mind show- 
ing tenderness.” 

This came in the middle 
of our conversation. I put it 
■first to show that to do jus- 
tice to Mr Eastwood’s way of 
speaking you need a kind of 
-musical notation. The timing 
icounts for a lot. And when 
-be says Yes (and he is very 
good at one word answers) 
it won’t do to transcribe it 
as Yes, but Yeah won’t do 
-either. It’s almost Yep, but 
with the “p” barely 
sounded. Uh huh is, however, 
-a fair transcription of one of 
his most characteristic 
remarks. 

I began by saying that 
Eastwood was a very English 
. name, and asking how far he 
.could trace his family back. 
Never done it. he said ; per- 
haps afraid of what he’d find 
.put; all he knew was his 
father was English-Scots, and 
his mother Irish. 

■' And Clint? That was very 
American, wasn't it ? He said 
his real name was Clinton, 
and that had been his fa- 
ther’s name too. 

Not by any chance after 
"the Clinton who was the 
'British command er-in<hief 
who succeeded in losing the 
American war of indepen- 
dence? “Uh huh. Tm a 
reincarnation ? " 

What about his young 
days?. There was a scene in 
-a film of his called Honky- 
tonk Man where the hero, 
played by himself, says that 
his early days were all right, 
no, they were the happiest 
-of his life, even though 
there were spent in emigrant 
shacks, drifting round with 
Okies, refugees from the 
Oklahoma dustbowl : hadn’t 
bis own early life been some- 
thing like that ? 

"Well, I didn’t live -in 
titiite so bleak a situation as 
this fella did. He was kinda 


is very congenial to an 
Englishman like me, hut 
I aid remind him, after a 
while, that there was silence. 

“That,” he said, after con- 
sideration, “is the ultimate 
understatement.” (Laughter.) 
The laughter came from an 
audience consisting of a 
studio executive, a studio 
publicity girl, and a reporter 
from (he New York Times 
wangled in by Columbia -EMI- 
Waraer to sit and listen. 

While Mr Eastwood was in 
his apple-eating, and there- 
fore slightly laconic phase, I 
mentioned to him John 
Wayne. actor 

(Eastwood: “He played some 
Westerns also ”), and the 
American Dream (“ Uh, 
huh*). Then we turned 
briefly to the Cherokee 
Strip, which had belonged to 
the Indians, was then bought 
by the US government, and 
in 1893 was the scene of a 
land-race, when would-be set- 
tlers lined up at the start 
and then rode hell for 
leather to stake a rfaim 


It’s a sequence out of a 
hundred Westerns, only in 
that particular race Mr 
Eastwood thinks bis great- 
great-grandfather -took part 
A lot of the riders, he said, 
would get a piece of land, 
and stake it oat, and sell it 
right away. They were in it 
for the ride, and for the 
profit and not ail of them 
for the la nd. He didn’t know 
wha« his great-great-grand- 
father was in it for. 

This brought us back again 
to Hbnkytonk Man, where in 
one sequence an old man 
surveys the scene of that 
race, and sees it has now all 
turned to a dustbowl. I think 
it is time to describe this 
film, which I have mentioned 
before. It is not a Western. 
It is set in the 1930s, when 
this singer, a man in his for- 
ties but near the end of 
everything, is driving east, 
back to Nashville, Tennessee, 
where he has an invitation 
to audition at the Grand Ole 
Opry. The man is a natural 
singer, but breaks down 
coughing in the middle of 
ins audition. He has come 
all that way just to fail. 

But some recording com- 
pany people hear him. and 
offer him a fiat 20 dollars a 
song to record for them, 
which he does for two days, 
between coughing bouts, and 
then dies. But he has at 
least left his records behind. 
The scenes of the man’s last 
two days are at times pretty 
unbearable to watch. It is a 
classic American tragedy. 

" Thank you,” said Mr 
Eastwood. It was only the 



Clint Eastwood : 


second of his 28 films in 
which he died, and, as he 
puts it, the film died with 
him. It was not one of his 
box-office hits. The fans pre- 
fer him to live. He too was 
moved by the film as he 
made it “Yep. It’s like he’s 
waited just too long. He's a 
consumptive, and it's catch- 
ing up to him.” 

This was a film which he 
both starred in and directed, 
and I asked how much of a 
free hand he had with it 
“ Complete.” 

■ Nobody from the studio 
had suggested it might be 
more commercial if he put 
in such and such a scene ? 


(Silence). “ Several people 
made the suggestion that he 


maybe didn’t have to die at 
the end.” 

My God. 

We talked a bit about his 
latest release, a sexual 
thriller called Tightrope, and 
a mm which needed a Hitch- 
cock to direct it, but didn't 
get one. Mr Eastwood plays 
a cop (not Dirty Harry) who 
is himself familiar with the 
girls of New Orleans cat- 


houses. and finds himself in- 
vestigating a series of mur- 
ders of these girls. It is 
complex. At some points it is 
conceivable that the cop him- 
self may be the murderer. 

What’s interesting about 
this film, when you talk to 
Mr Eastwood, is bow emphat- 
ically he condemns the sex- 
ual predilections of the char- 
acter he plays as decadent 
He is not, after all, emphatic 
about much. It is not his 
style. 

But surely it was fantasy, 
I said : and, if it were deca- 
dent, at least stylishly deca- 
dent? Mr Eastwood would 
have none of this. “ He’s sort 
of willing to accept whatever 
the style of the moment is, 
with the girls. He allows 
himself to get into a deca- 
dent situation, hut I don’t 
think he’s pleased with him- 
self . . . He’s weak that way. 

My guess is — and it a 
guess on the sole evidence of 
a few films and an hour’s 
conversation — that Mr 
Eastwood is a puritan, with 
all the sexual intensity that 
implies, as is abundantly 


demonstrated in the caress 
i of the girl’s hairwith which 
I began this piece. It was at 
" this point in the interview 
that he talked about tender- 
ness, and from that we went 
to instinct, and he became 
absorbed in a consideration 
of the spirit and the brain. 


picture by Kenneth Saunders 
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It happened this way. I 
said I believed he had once 
said that everyone had to 
have an edge, and that his 
edge was instinct He 
thought he might have been 
paraphrasing something from 
the film of Josey Wales, but 
anyway he guessed if he did 
have a strong point, instinct 
was it. 


And if you started analys- 
ing instinct it would be 
gone? “Yes. It’s something 
— gut or soul, or heart, or 
whatever it is, wherever you 
want to place it wherever it 
comes from.” And then he 
said he supposed it was the 
brain, and was leaning for- 
ward, cupping his hands 
again, this time holding in 
them an imaginary brain. 

Laughter from the audi- 


London to rive the Guardian’ 
lecture at the National Film 


Theatre. At this lecture 

someone from the audience 
had asked about Ids politics. 
I asked him again, fie. said 
people who were politically 
aligned, Left or Right, 

people who were dogmatic 
and hard-core, tended to be 
boring. They became ob- 
sessed, couldn’t talk about 


Michael Billington reviews Waste at The Pit 


Heart of empty hope 


TELEVISION 
Hugh Hebert 


-THE TITLE of Harley Gran- 
TviUe Barker's Waste, excel- 
lently revived by John Bar- 
ton at The Pit, is curiously 
rdouble-edged. It refers to the 
devastation of a politician’s 
career through sexual scan- 
dal. It also evokes the bar- . 
■xenness of a life without 
children, which is a theme 
that recurs throughout the 
play with grinding 
obssessiveness. And it is this 
ability to unite the personal 
and the political that makes 
Shis a superb play. 

: Barker's firri achievement 
<aod the real reason for the 
play’s being banned in 1907) 


as to have put the machina- 
tions of politicking on to the 


tions of politicking on to the 
British stage. Henry Trebell, 
a brilliant lawyer-politician 
bnd prime author of a bill to 
disestablish the Church of 
England and divert its sur- 
plus funds to education, is 
tainted with scandal when 
-his mistress dies aborting his 
child. 



Mark Dignam 


But the heart of the play 
es In the astonishing third 


Jies in the astonishing third 
-act when members of a fu- 
ture Tory cabinet are seen 
distancing themselves from 
Trebell with a mixture of 
.chicanery and smugness. 
^Trebell. offering to come 
■clean about his private life, 
.is blandly assured that pub- 
lic life is not to be lived on 
such heroic heights ; and we 
„see a. Tory backwoodsman 
driving a coach and horses 
through his colleagues’ lack 
.of commitment . either to- -a 
principle or a human being. 
T know of no scene in Brit- 
ish drama that captures so 
■well the actual process of po- 

*litical decision -making. 

. Barker’s play is partly an. 
■attack on the craven hypoc- 
risy of British public life. 
"But he is also fascinated by 
emotional sterility of 


social reformers. The hero of 
his later The Madras House 
wants a better life for every- 
one yet dislikes men and de- 
spises women. And there is 
something of the same de- 
tached inhumanity about 
Trebell, who ruthlessly se- 
duces Amy O'Connell after 
not having kissed a woman 
for, 10 years. Indeed, the 
tragedy of Waste is that of 
men who can create Ideas 
but not children. Both Mrs 
O'Connell’s Sinn Fein hus- 
band and TrebeiTs silky phy- 
sician harp on their barren- 
ness ; and the final irony is 
that Trebell. his paternal 
longings having been 
aroused, loses both his actual 
child and his surrogate one 

in the fonn of the bill. 

It is a deeply felt play 
about many things : the crip- 
pled male psyche, the subjec- 
tion of women, the imperri- 
ousness of British politicians 
to abstract ideas. And Bar- 
ton's oroduction puts them 
ail before us with lurid ele- 
gance. aided by a strong per- 


formance by Daniel Massey 
as Trebell. Mr Massey is not 
without mannerisms (he 
holds a letter in front of 
him as if it were a public 
proclamation) but he excel- 
lently conveys the sense of a 
public idealist suddenly 
awakening to the flatness 
and vacancy of his private 
life. . 

The production has the in- 
depth casting that these days 
only big companies can af- 
ford. Judi Dench as Amy 
O'Connell has .exactly the 
right middle-aged flirt in ess 
that springs from early mar- 
riage to a man wrapped up 
in medievalisn and Irish 
politics. Bruce Alexander, in 
his one scene as her husband, 
brings on stage a burning, 
implacable commitment that 
makes him reoo&iise Trebell 
instantly as a fellow-addict 


Viktoria 
Comes West 


This included devoted 
playing of the works com- 
posed by the musical baron 
of Moscow, Comrade 
Ehrennikov ; something you 
would only do if the thing 
you most wanted in. the 
world was his thumbprint on 
your passport application.. 


SOMEONE called Harold 
Shaw the Napoleon of Amer- 
ican impresarios, and he took 
one look at the questioning 
face of Viktoria Mullova and 
answered her fair and 
square : “ Don't you worry 
about the 20 per cent you 
worry about the 80 per 
cent" which as advice goes 
is more worth an agent’s 
percentage than most. 

Viktoria was 23, winner of 


the Tchaikovsky Prize, one 
of Russia’s most brilliant 


Tony Church .plays the fu- 
ture Toiy PM with a wonder- 
ful laid-back, sing-song Irony 
that must have something to 
do with his year’s of experi- 
ence of the Arts Council 
drama panel. Mark Dignam 
as a brusque 

backwoodsman, and Charles 
Kay as a political ecdesiast 
exuding the odour of sanc- 
tity, are spot-on ; while 
Maria Aitken as Trebell’s 
self-denying sister brings 
home Granville .Barker’s 
theme which is that “ fear of 
life is the beginning of all 

evil.” 

Two cavils ! Barker's final 
scene, after what has gone 
before, seems almost gratu- 
itous. and Barton (who has 
conflated the 1907 and 1926 
texts) is wrong to say is the 
programme that the play has 
not been seen on the English 
stage since 1936— 
Leatherhead rep revived it 
18 years ago. 


young violinists when, during 
a Scandinavian tour in the 
summer of 1983. she dumped 
her Stradivarius, picked up 
her lover and walked into 
the US Embassy seeking asy- 
lum. Katya Krausova’s film 
for Real Lives (BBC-1) cov- 
ers Viktoria’s first year in 
the West where, as it turned 
out, she didn't have to worry 
too much about the 80 per 
cent. With Napoleon in her 
corner, she got 20 concerts 
and $175,000. 

. Defection, said one critic, 
is not enough, you have to 
have something more. 
Viktoria, said a TV news- 
caster, “is talented, pretty, 
and she sure can carry a 
tune." Whatever more she 
needed, she seems to have 
bad it, and if some com- 


plained she seemed emotion- 


impersonal. bad to be 


taught to bow, smile, radiate, 
and generally massage the 


and generally massage the 
audience's heartstrings, that 
was attributed to the two 
years' deception she and her 
lover had practised to get 
out of the country in the 
first place; 


Just how her companion in 
flight, Vakhtang Jordania, 
feels about it aU is left' 
mainly to her imagination, 
since 10 minutes of the film 
was lopped to fit the slot, 
and much of the material 
about him went with it In 
what’s left he looks as glum, 
as a sturgeon most of the 
time, pondering the fact that 
while Viktoria has the 
willowly appeal of the young 
Virginia Woolf, and has left 
behind only her parents and 
her SCrad (property of 
the USSR), he has abandoned 
wife, children, and the 
whole Kharkhov Symphony 
Orchestra. 

One Addle and an ac- 
companist gets her on the 
road, he needs a hundred 
players. In Russia, he was 
conducting a hundred con- 
certs a year, in America in 
that first year he had just 
two. It’s what they call artis- 
tic freedom. 

At 15, Viktoria was travel- 
ling Europe collecting prizes. 
At 15, Lee Thompson gets 
up at 5.30 to do his milk 
round, goes to school, and in 
the evening unloads trawlers 
in Brixbam harbour. They 
reckon a couple of million 
children - now work illegally 
in Britain, and Brass Tacks 
(BBC-2) followed some of 
them, topping carrots, clean- 
ing a hospital for a private 
contractor, earning pocket 
money in a hundred ways, 
generally, keeping the cost of 
living down for the rest of 
us. and. much more often 
than they should, getting: in- 
jured or killed in the 
process. ' 

Over on Channel 4. the ar- 
gument between Wynford 
Vaughan-Tbomas and Gwyh 


ally announcing his presence 
with a ringing snout of 
“ Nonsense.” This week they 


were disagreeing about the 
Romans. 


The -screen is as busy as a 
basket of sprats. Roman sol- 
diers stomp over hills, some- 
one keeps throwing bits of 
jewellery into deep water, 
and the camera sweeps 
across . the landscape end- 
lessly, picking up distant fig- 
ures that turn into the gruff 


sheep dog Vaughan-Thomas 
or the snappy tittle terrier 
we recognise now as Wil- 
liams. “ There were,” Wil- 
liams declared on one moun- 
tain top. “ people running 
round here in goatskins with 
minds like Malcolm 
Muggeridge.” 

I’m still working that out 


SHAW 
Kenneth Rea 


Nola Rae 


NOLA RAE’S latest one-. 
woman show explores the 
urge of the fool to express 
himself through art. Al- 
though It provides some 
comic set-pieces and one or. 
two witty observations on 
the aits, the overall Impres- 
sion is one of confusion. 


In a iongish prologue, we 
see the hero an awkward fig- 
ure in a bathrobe trying out 
teach-yourseff art courses in 
a vain attempt to became a. 



anything else,and were' sure, 
that anyone who disagreed 
S3h them was a foal. They. 
SSd only talk to their own 
kind. •■ ..: 

- I said he should hern- *he 

the world, that’s for sure- I 


TUtr IVWAAUi Vi • * 

believe in people doing what 
they want to do,, as long as 
they don’t hurt anyone else.” 
That I said, was a classi- 
cal nineteenth century lib- 
eral view. “WeB, Tm classi- 
cally liberal in that sense. I. 
don’t want to. see anybody 
else injured.” ._. 


Williams about the history of 
Wales is warming up quite 
nicely in The Dragon Has 
Two Tongues.- When. 
Vaughan-Thomas has told 
you one thing quite firmly, 
Williams the Marx will break 
in, with his different Inter- 
pretation- like those music 
hall men who came on cry- 
ing “I say, I say, I say I” 
Only he is* less polite, nsu- 


We then got- bin to violent 
demonstrators, of whom be 
has been reported to disap- 
prove. “ It seems like in tne 
quest for peace people ban 
get so rambunctious that 
they become killers- And it’s . 
like people in the quest -for 
religion. In the name of God 
they slaughtered — .but 
which God is right, mine or 
yours? You’re " prqdife, 
you’re a pro-tifeist, :but you 
bomb an abortion clinic, and 
risk trilling somebody ?- How 
prolife is that 2 


Last year he had been 
reported to have helped an 
attempt by some ex-soldiers 
to go into Laos or Vietnam 
and free US prisoners left 
over from the war: what 
about that ? “Yes- That 
wasn’t accurate. There were 
same people ,. who had 
approached me for help to $o : 
in and ' explore, and see '-if 
there were any MlAs, Miss- 
ing in Action. American sot 
fliers, that might: be • held 
there. ’And they claimed- they 
bad hard information, but it 
turned out it wasnV* .. 


Had he helped ? : “ Yep. I 


thought- during the: prior, ad- 
ministration, I didn't think 


ence. He -was absorbed and 
took no notice. 

“There are several sec- 
tions to the brain,” he said. 
“There’s the palaetm .cortex 
and the nea cortex. Ancient 
man was just a palaeon cor- 
tex. And then the brain 
evolved and it became neo 
cortex, which gave . him the 
power of analysis, and pon- 
dering different -things.. .But 
still the palaeon cortex of 
the brain exists, and that’s 
where animal instinct lies.” 

And he was strong in 
palaeon cortex? “I probably 
didn't get any of the other- .’ 
He was smiling that with- 
drawn High Plains smile 
again. 

Mr Eastwood had come to 


much help was being- of-;, 
fered. These people seemed 
to put a case up. But l thiflk 
in hindsight which is- always 
good to deal, from,- they were;- 
playing around with no in- ; 
formation. .. I would' have. . 
hoped that . if there'* such a 
. thtog as a Missing. in. Action-, 
personal would, have imag- 
ined that everybody wouldn't 
sleep very well There’s al- 
ways -the Mg If.” • 

We changed tack, and I 
reminded him that Norman 
Mailer had once said he 
(Eastwood) had the face of 
a man who- could;. be a tour- - 
' derar’ or a saint •“ He wrote 
it..-.' I - don’t* ^analyse, my 
face. I think he meant I 
could play either a murderer, 
or a saint” 

I thought Mailer had 
meant more than that : that' 
he had ' looked - at Mr 
Eastwood, as l was at that . 
moment looking at him, and 
had thought there was-, the- . 
face of a murderer ©r 
saint- “In the - eyes ■ of the 
beholder- May be that qual- 
ity has worked for me some? 
where down tiie line.” 

Was it true that as a di- 
rector, he tended to use; 
fewer takes -than - most 
others? “Yep, I think so. 
When I see the take I like, I 
print it ami walk away.” 

- . I said I once" . watched 
Charlie : Chaplin, year* ago, 
directing The Countess From 
Hong Kong. As a young man, 
Chaplin must have made 
hundreds of films in one 
take, or two takes, but with 
The Countess he was taking 
ten. 


ruin a person? In the. early 
-flays he had to. move* -nj. 
probably liked. rfce sponfcuae- 
"always tryingtoto 1 ^ - 
it in one takes ” . ; 

Then' Mr Eastwood mimed - 
"alltttie show. After- iO‘ ta^&- 
he said, a. film got.eloW.^ft, . 
heavy. Well,' years ago,. w^f : . 
he was 1 : 

television, he .-ted -Wanq ereg. 
on to a lot and watcueo ya. 
big director shooti ng .»-:to-8 . 
feature film 'SC \ M (rWV ^iFnp f - 
director was nip 'aloffyop:*-?/ 
crane, there ._ were . 

of people in the- shofc' and 
then the director -called ^ufc 
“Bring me down.” Lots of. 
trouble.- The big crenC sqt . 
him down. The director . then 
walked across S'o 
(here Mr Eastwood reached . 
down to the sofa table : in 
front of him. and mimed * 
what happened) and' moved 
an ashtray a quarter of- -ah' 

' inch. Then- back tip. *8 W&V-m 
: the crane; - ' : IV; .* 

Then Mr Eastwood ; arid, 

■ “If you’re brought,^ up on - 
films that -have .to- w- siiot - 
within , a certain; budget,-, yon " 

- learn - to' -;titove':-right .al^ig,--. 
and you get to "like It Maybe 
some- day-’ in : y 0 u zee life%yoti 
don’t, like -it Maybe, some 
day yon .want to • db; Itr 20, 
times... tike ■ -The ^ .ttuntosk 
From Hoog . Kohg."- ’I - hope - : 
that doesn't happen to r : 

Now; I.fcame to tile /ques- 
tion T had waited toasfcla 
'Josey Wales there cranes- a 
moment where vMf Eastwood : 
is Cornered- by". lour > hood?.- - 
luinst and tovited to surrrii' •" 
. dgr 'his, guns, , taking : -them / 

- out * of their' holsters, ; real 
-easy, . and; presenting . them ■ 

; butt first - He floes -his, ;; but; ; 

' : as one hoodlum" (hakes -to 
take ’, "them^ • the- ^ guns/ are 
whipped round by a. -mira^fi-^ 
tous -.sleight of. hand, ? to®’-’ 

' hoodlums. ' are ~ dead, ,dad 
Josey rides agaaiu. .' i ^ : 

- “Right”- - ■ : / •> 

Cottid "he '"really - ' : do. that 7 

“ Uh Bahi? “ r v . • 

3 But" I. wanted to know, ts ' 
: a: matter - of simple meCbanl-. ' 
cal.; curiosity,-! wether/ for 
that i sSotV h& did- need' "TO . 
takes/ and dropped! the 'gups 
nine ’ times ' /out HV- T or 
: whetori:.'‘he."/;cotod : -.;dp 1 '" it " 
: straight -.off.- 

Mr Eastwood looked at ine 
real CooL ^Years -of . playiog; 
in Rawhide. .(Laughter), day 
in day qnt, six days a week; 
-you’re 1 constantiy-ryou con- - 
/'stantly-~and after av. while 

■ yeu^get! .;so - you 
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/ .; HeJssrid no. more!: The e*; 
_p lanation- was Complete;-".- - 
And was he ..in : fact^a fle- ; 
cent pistol shot ? “ Okay.”' "■ 
~ T gestured /ao^ .- the 
room, i suggesting a. target. 
“We wouldn’t want to take 
him otit,” said Mr Eastwood, 
mistakenly assuming, I be- 
lieve. that! I. was . setting up 
: the New York 'Time*/ man. 
'■(More laughter.) - . / 

. - • No; I satoC that dock, face, 

; “.Sure. YpubeL”! "... . . . ... 

It was a' small, Frenchy. 


dock, about .25 feef aWay, 
and it Would have been a 


verir good, pistol ^shof^ You 


“ Yep. ■ Maybe - he didn't 
know where be was going to 
go next Maybe that wasn’t 
his -prime, moment in life. I 
don't -think it was. I saw the 
film. Who knows what hap- 
pens ? ..... A person’s liv- 
ing all this time, he’s done 
all these films, he’s got to 
the . point .. where people 
would speculate he’s some 
sort of a genius. And right 
away— what better word to 


/. ■■He could do" irtrith a *.-44 . 
Magnum ? •- *-* Oh. easy with 7 - 
that It might. take-out the 
mirr or -. behind; _ and jjjake it-.' 
imcbmfortable for- the Tin&h ■ 
.in the. ; next room;. (Laugh- 
ter.) Take the 7 face right off 
^hat clock.” .: : . ;.s- • 

. As I was ' leaving, ! Mr 
Eastwood said he hoped his : 
eating of that apple, “which ' 
had admittedly: been a .crisp . 
;one, hadn't showed tip . too' 

. much on xhy. tape. ' At !the 
door, he offered me my jack 
from a basket of fruit "that - 
had just been delivered -for , 
him. I took a , vejy crisp . 
apple, and, though ..it: would 
no doubt have been precious 
to the. Clint Eastwood : fans 
. still waiting in '-'the ' show 
outside the wild West End 
hotel, . I kept it and ate :jt". 
slowly on. the way. hoine._ * . 


?®and 
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dilettante. The guest for art 
soon takes him into a jungle, 
of choices, where he becomes 
an explorer in pith helmet; 
treading -warily through the 
artistic undergrowth and 
testing his talents. 

We laugh at the fool’s 
awkward attempts at a fairy 
dance, draped in a cobweb, and 
then watch itim devastated, 
by a vampire critic, who just 
has time to scribble manic 
condemnation before the sun 
rises. At this point, the critic 
has to dash back to his sinis- 
ter castle, from whence 
comes the morning edition; 
There is also a delightful 
sketch of a potter moulding 
a vase that becomes so huge, 
it traps him inride. 

Nola Rae is a talented 
mime and a brilliant clown 
who displays a vulnerability 
that beautifully mirrors 
human weakness. But she 
gives herself material so tirm . 
that the scope "of her ability 
is never seen. Nor does it 
help having a. complicated 
set and numerous costume 
changes: every time a. joke 
builds, -there is a pause , 
while the next "scene is set 
up. 

Since there was a director, 
Emil Wolk, be should have 
been able to tighten the 
whole thing up. Instead we 
end up' with a portrait of the" 
artist that could be bold and 
colourful, but which is . 
reduced to a few tentative 
strokes on an ’ otherwise : 
empty canvas. 


unanimously decided' to- ig-. 
no re the presence in the 
Free Trade Hall of one: of. 
the major creative personali- 
ties of the" flay — were .the 
weather and the feeling that 
a programme wlth tittle more 
than. an hour’s music in. it, 
though it might well- be a 
useful exercise :-f or. BBC 
Radio -3, scarcely adds Ap-' to 
a concert 


!Bpt this is no ordinary 
msic. The recent work.- Voci 


music. The recent work? Vbci 
approaches . that condition 
perhaps, but the SlnfOnfa re- 
mains as fresh, and ..as .excit- 
ing as ever. . 


. Listening to. Voci in antici- 
pation of the Sinfonia. was 
perhaps not "the best way -to. 
appreciate ihWritteh duly last 
year (and performed dnce r 
before, in Basle) -it ls wbat 
onlyLuciano Berio- would, call 
-an “ arrangement of Sicilian . 
folk song: The fWk materiaf 
is obvious enough; in the. solo 
.viola part, which -has!a -sound . 
somewhere between .Paganini 
on the one hand “andySartok. ■ 
and. Straviasky" on fiw? other, 
-but " the ore h estrals cu ft bu3y" 
teinrical to it" .. 


• Athou^i thd jtWo '^iemraits" 
begin to ctrinride towar^ tlw 
end, the effect rr uoty^much 
satifify ^^ag d 

: Scott^h^^Fbntaria^'^ 
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Philharmonic 
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for’ wham 
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harmbnlo; am opporitotitiT j?. 
work closely ; 
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perfonnaij(»yor l the 

confirmed, it ig a partnerstop. 

wjticfe.Ttorks well- 

could: profitably be: renewed - 
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Tim. review; appeared Met- 
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Xtorwgk Rees in Constance, left 
Tom Hi dee as Mozart, right, and 
F. Murray Abraham as Salieri m 
Amadeus, far right. 


Tint Pnlleine 
reviews Amadeus 
andtheotber 
new films and, 
right, Michael 
Billiiagton 
compares stage 
and screen 
versions of 
Peter Shatter 7 s 
work 


Scores to settle 


IN BOTH hLs immediately 
dons films, Hair and I 
i, Milos Forman adapt 
works which had enjoyed cri- 
tical and commercial success 
in another medium into large- 
scale popular movies. Now 
with Amadeas (ABC, Shaftes- 
bury Ave, PGi he has followed 
file same process, with Peter 
Shaffer's theatrical sncces 
d’esttme. 

All these movies, .however 
different, share one feature: 
they observe periods of his- 
tory when the status quo was 
being challenged. 

-Here the challenger is no 
less than Mozart, seen as the 
archetype of the romantic, 
individualist artist This 
Mozart (Toni Hu Ice) may 
seem gigglingjy camp, even 
(with his tinted wigs) proto- 
punk; he may drink copiously 
and neglect his wifeu But he is 
revealed as an innovator — 
reflecting the strictures of 
patronage and the notion that 
opera must be about “old 
dead legends" — and as an 
instinctive genius. 

. However, in . the eyes of 
Salieri (dourly and strikingly 
incarnated by . & • Murray 
Abraham), eourt composer to 
Emperor Joseph U, Mozart is 
at once a musical anti-Christ 
and a god whom he must seek 
to destroy — though the con- 
cluding irony is that Mozart's 
own romantically sadden 
death denies Salieri, the 
chance to benefit from it 

It is through Salieri’s con- 
sciousness (and conscience) 
that Mozart, is 'summoned: up 
for ns — the film, nnfolds in 
flashback through his distant 
but Still’; obsesslve ~reeoUee- 
tions. 


Foreman's achievement 
(and not having seen 
Amadeus on stage, I cannot 
evaluate it . as an adaptation) 
is in communicating a crea- 
tive passion through the 
nnheroically positive exam- 


ple of Mozart -and the gnaw- 
ingly negative one of his 
rival Ana by putting us ini- 
tially on the side of the 
jealous Salieri, the film all 
the more grippingly draws us 
into the sc hism. 

Yet the movie's expansive- 
ness and accessibility are also 
its defects. Amadeus has the 
whiff of conventional costume 
drama, top-heavy with elabo- 
rate sets, character drawing, 
and occasional comic relief. 
Inner ambiguity is sacrificed 
in the process, and the opposi- 
tion between Salieri and 
Mozart is inclined to be stated 
rather than demonstrated. All 
the same, a substantial 
achievement — and graced by 
an uncommonly disting- 
1 wished score. 

If Amadeus sometimes 
seems to be turning art into 
kitsch, Clande Lelouch’s 
Edith and Marcel (Classics 
Chelsea and Tottenham Court 
Road, PG) converts kitsch into 
something a lot like art. The 
film is aboutEdith PiaPs love 
affair with the boxer Marcel 
Cerdan, ended by Cerdan's 
death in an air crash in 1949. 
with which (in time-honoured 
fashion) the movie begins. 

- - However. Leloucb daringly 
devotes a good deal of screen 
time to a fictional sub-plot, a 
wartime romance ana its 
sequel which brings out both 
the tenor of the times and file 
particular vin-rouge-and- 
tears flavour of-Piafs songs 
and singing. (Evelyne Bouix 
impressively doubles as Piaf 
and the heroine of this anec- 
dote.) 

The style is grandiose: the 
camera' arcs through acres of 
space and performs intricate 
arabesques in a -maimer 
which proclaims Lelouch as a 
master , of visual technique 
and long takes (the film also 
proclaims him as master of 
the soundtrack: I have never 
heard the Dolby system so 
well used). But this style is 
well matched to Piaf s larger- 


than-life world of five-star 
hotels, fa me- and- fortune, 

unrequited love. 

The _ fUm is exhilarating. 
Here is a director in total 
command of his medium, 
revelling in PiaPs conspic- 
uous consumption: the lov- 
ingly detailed sets and hordes 
of extras are part and parcel 
of the effect (in a way that in 
Amadeus perhaps they are 
not). Bravo, anyway, for a 
lavish popular entertainment 
that is not about, breakdanc- 
ing or space warfare. 

One feels sure that this film 
would have been enjoyed by 
the heroine of the New Zea- 
land movie Constance (Baker 
Street Screen, etc. 15), which 
is also set during the 1949s — 
Auckland just after the war— 
and in foct — features PiaPs 
La Vie en Rose among the 
golden oldies on the sound- 
track. 

Constance, affectingly 
played by Donogh Rees, is a 
kind of Kiwi Mademoiselle 
Bovary, the daughter of a 
staid middle-class couple, 
who fruitlessly yearns for a 
chance to fashion herself 
after the heroines portrayed 
by Rita Hayworth and Gene 
Tierney in the movies she 
dotes on. 

Bruce Morrison's film is 
handsomely mounted and foil 
of evocative period recon- 
struction (oh for the days 
when rail passengers could 
get tea in cups rather than 
plastic beakers). The early 
scenes of garden parties and 
tennis on the lawn have a 
quite Betjeman-llke detail, 
but even here the incidental 
dialogue (“Sounds ripping"; 
“Oh now ghastly") begins to 
assume parodic overtones. 
And as the film goes on, the 
style becomes broader and 
more muddled, with the 
heroine being taken advan- 
tage of by a shady Hollywood 
visitor, then losing not just 
one but both of her parents as 
they succumb to heart 
attacks. 




The treatment takes on a 
sledgehammer insistence 
which betrays the affection- 
ately quizzical spirit of the 
first half, and an ending 
seemingly cribbed from 
Sunset Boulevard concludes 
the proceedings in wild -and 
woouy fashion. 


Derived from a novel with 
the more succinct title Me 
Two, the latest Steve- Martin 
vehicle All Of Me (ABC, Shaf- 
tesbury Ave, 15) starts from 
an agreeably tasteless pre- 
mise. A millionairess (lily 
Tomlin) is prematurely on her 
deathbed — where she takes 
up smoking on the grounds 
that “it can't do any barm 
now” — but intends, thanks to 
the efforts of a transcenden- 
talist guru, to have her soul 
live on in .the body of a nubile 


employee. Plans go awiy, of 
course, and her spirit finds 
itself granted a half share in 
the body of her reluctant 
lawyer (Martin). The exposi- 
tion benefits from some Pre- 
ston Sturges-Iike repartee 
(“Presumptuous ambulance- 
chaser'' is Tomlin's riposte to 
Martin's preliminary objec- 
tions). Once the body-snare 
joke is under way, however, 
invention tends to flag and 
much of the ensuing humour 
explores the realms of fairly 
obvious smut — brightly 
enough managed, though, if 
yon have a weakness for that 
sort of thing (and to be honest, 
I rather do). 

At any rate, it Is more 
diverting than Water (Odeon 
Leicester Square, 15). Sad to 
see the names of Dick Cle- 
ment and Ian La Frenais 


attached to this whimsy about 
political manoeuvrings in a 
Caribbean Ruritania, which 
might be called neo-Ealing in 
conception but comes out 
merely puerile in execution, 
with glossy production values 
only emphasising the TV 
sketch thinness of the writing. 
At least, as the harassed 
governor, Michael Caine dis- 
plays his customary practised 
ease; Caine could do this sort 
of thing standing on his head, 
and on this occasion might 
have. 

Directed by Abel Ferrara, 
maker of The Driller Killer, 
Angel Of Vengeance (Scala) is 
a feminine variation on Death 
Wish, about a rape victim who 
goes around shooting down 
any man who crosses her 
path. No surplus exposition 
here, but not much surplus 
sense either. 


I£ music 
food of 

PETER ~ "SHAFFER’S plays 
have never made good 
cinema Their sheer theatri- 
cality and reliance on visual 
metaphor have always been 
at odds with the realist bias of 
movies: witness (or rather 
don’t) Lumet's dreadfol ver- 
sion of Equus which reduces 
the story to a pathological 
study of horse-blinding. But 
at least with Amadeus Shaffer 
has made a conscious attempt 
to re-fashion his play for the 
cinema; and, although some 
funny things have happened 
on the way to the Forman, the 
result is a creditable if not 
brilliant film. 

In fact, the transition to the 
screen involves loss and gain. 
What I miss most is the 
towering, maniacal obses- 
siveness of Salieri’s relation- 
ship with Mozart In tbe 
theatre, Salieri talked Iago- 
like to ns: in the cinema he is 
a knobbly old party sitting in 
what looks like a Viennese 
madhouse confessing his 
story to the hospital Chaplain. 
The difference is crucial. In 
the theatre, even if we 
couldn’t go along with 
Salieri's desire to avenge 
himself on God by striking at 
Mozart we were implicated 
in his jealousy and shared his 
mediocrity. In the cinema we 
simply become interested 
spectators of a curious love- 
hate relationship. 

Chaffer called his play 
“black opera.” I would almost 
christen it “dark vaudeville.” 

I remember Ian McKellens 
Salieri on Broadway announ- 
cing some further diabolical 
stratagem against Mozart 
“Oh no.” cried a middle-aged 
lady near me. “Oh yes,” 
retorted McKellen with a 
satanic gleam in his eye. 
Obviously you don't get that 
kind of instant rapport in the 
movies. But, more to the 
point, Shaffer and Forman 
seem to have Salieri a more 
kempt and cool figure than in 
the original. 

When, in the theatre, 
Mozart turned Salieri’s pro- 
saic March of Welcome into a 
sketch for "Non piu and rai" I 
remember Scofield's hands 
played lightly round the 
exhibitionist brat's throat as 
if rehearsing a strangling: 
here F. Murray Abraham s 
Salieri simply offers a twisted 
smile. In the movie, Salieri 
also makes no attempt to 
seduce Mozart's wife which 
minimises the thread of 



sexual obsessiveness running 

through the story- 

But the key point about the 
movie is that it is as much 
about Mozart (well played by 
Tom Hulce as a pink-wigged 

§ unk geuiusi as it is about 
alieri. Shaffer's play was 
about a man trying to kill 
God: Forman's film is more 
about the tribultations of a 
musical revolutionary. Peter 
Hall's Diaries record For- 
man's excited reaction to the 
first preview of Amadeus and 
' the fact that "he saw it as a 
great play about the problems 
of the creative artist in all 
ages." 

With Shaffer’s help, he has 
preserved that first impress- 
ion on screen. When you see 
Mozart battling with Charles 
Kay’s frostily sneering opera- 
house director or being 
blocked by the satin-clad 
toadies who surround 
Emperor Joseph II, you sense 
Forman telling us that this is 
what it is like to lock horns 
with the front office. Tbe shift 
towards Mozart makes the 
film a more conventional 
study of a harassed innova- 
tor: the play was a much 
stranger piece about cancer- 
ous envy and gnawing 
mediocrity. 

Where tbe film does win 
hands down, however, is in 
the almost seamless thread of 
Mozart music and in Twyla 
Tharp’s brilliant staging of 
the operatic excerpts. The 
don Giovanni scene is thrill- 
ing with Lhe Comm end atom's 
statue bursting through a 
paper wall like a looming 
black monster. And there is 
an astonishing panto-parody 
of Mozart in Schikaneder’s 
popular theatre with whole 
audience tipsily swaying to 
“La ci darera la mano” as if it 
were the Last Night of the 
Proms and with vaudeville- 
routines of a horse being fed 
hay and excreting sausages. 

These 1 scenes (with Simon 
Callow’s Schikaheder looking 
as if he were taking part in‘a 
film called I Was Mozart’s 
Double) burst with joy, inven- 
tion and drunken ecstasy. Ms 
Tharp, in fact, brings a much- 
needed tough of exuberant 
wildness to a film that is 
elsewhere a little too sane 
and circumspect to do frill 
justice to Peter Shaffer's 
haunted, obsessive metaph- 
ysical whodunnit 


BRIEFING 

Bestfilms 

Tbe Home And The Worid 
(Academy)- Slow but fasti- 
dious and gripping turn - of - 
the'- century chamber drama 
by Satyajit Ray. 

Repo Man (Various), Energe- 
tic no ir - cum - punk fantasy 
on the contemporary LA 
scene. 

Imp rop er Conduct GCA). Chal- 
lenging "testimony” docu- 
ment about gay (and other) 
victims of Cuban repression. 
Manhattan and Annie Hal l 
(Plaza). Bumper double bill of 


two of Woody Allen's best and 
most personalpictures. 

The Killing Fields (Warner). 
Powerful, sweeping drama 
about the agony of Cambodia: 
film making that rises to the 
occasion. 

Best on TV 

Road to JSio (Today, BBC-2, 
6.50). More than usually 
engaging example of the 
Crosby-Hope-Lamour “Road” 
series. 

Mamie (Fri, BBC-1, 9.25) 
Heavyweight and rather 
heavygoing. Hitchcock (1964:), 
with startling moments 
The Roman Spring of Hal 
Stone (Fri, BBC-2, ILI5). A 


rather stilted version of the 
Tennessee Williams novel; 
bnt Williams himself 
regarded it as the best movie 
version of his work. 

Blind Terror (Fri, ITV, 1L30). 
Original and under-rated 
horror movie, made in Britain 
by Richard Fleischer with 
thin narrative transformed by 
visual elaboration. 

Bom To Be Bad (Sat BBC-2, 
3A5). Early "Nicholas Ray 
movie, a polished treatment 
of a fairly routine melod- 
rama. 

I Died a Thousand Times Sat, 
BBC-2, 5.5). Jack Palance in 
remake of High Sierra; not np 


to the original, but has its 
moments. 

Bom Yesterday (Mon, BBC-2, 
6 pm). Judy Holiday re-creat- 
ing her stage role as arche- 
typal not-so-dumb broad in 
neatly turned George Cukor 
comedy. 

Newon video 

CIC has recently released 
Hitchcock's masterly Rear 
Window in a package that also 
includes the considerably 
less remarkable Savage 
Islands and Cheech and 
dung's Next Movie. 

Special interest 

CONTINUING seasons at the 


National FUm Theatre are 
devoted to films from China, 
Jerome Kero, and the output 
of Euston Films Next Thurs- 
day (Jan 24) Hugh Hudson 
gives a Guardian Lecture fol- 
lowing a 70mm screening of 
Greystoke. 

The Barbican Cinema has a 
week of Hitchcock starting 
tomorrow, including Vertigo 
(Sat and' Tues) and The Man 
Who Knew Too Much (Sun and 
Mon). At the Hampstead 
Everyman, Action's The 
Swing ends its run on Sunday; 
repertory resumes on Monday 
and includes a “beat” triple 
on Wednesday (Don’t Look 


Back, Shadows, Pull My 
Daisy). 

At Tyneside Cinema, New- 
castle, on Sunday there's a 
sneak preview of Les Blair’s 
Number One, which the dire- 
ctor will attend. Next week, 
the main theatre shows The 
Company of Wolves, and 
Secret Places is showing in 
the second auditorium from 
Monday to Wednesday. 

Wolves also plays next week 
at Chapter One. ’ Cardiff; at 
Chapter Two, Hitchcock’s 
Under Capricorn is showing 
on Sunday afternoon and the 
under-rated French thriller 
One Deadly Summer plays 


from Sunday to Tuesday. 
Hitchcock's Vertigo shows all 
next week at Bristol Water- 
shed, whtie at the Aroolfini, 
Bristol, the ingenious French 
movie Le Bal is on until 
Januaiy 27. 

Antonioni's Identification 
of a Woman is showing at 
North By Northwest Film 
Society, Manchester, tomor- 
row evening. Films in the 
science fiction season at 
Bradford Museum of Photo- 
graphy include The China 
Syndrome (Saturday) and The 
Day The Earth Stood Still 
(Sunday). 


Tim Pnlleine 


Scott Meek on the gems to emerge from a tomb ofi Oriental cinema history 

Further pieces of a Chinese puzzle 


UNTIL ' 1 980 Chinese films 
were virtually unknown in the 
West: for almost 20 years 
there "had been only sporadic 
screenings of the model 
revolutionary works of the 
Cultural Revolution. .The few 
films shown at festivals in the 
Fifties or early Sixties were 
forgotten by critics and no 
one seemed to know whether 
. there had, been anything of 
value-made in the Thirties or 
Forties. 

The National 7 Film Thea- 
tres's-1980 season changed all 
that It was the first historical 
retyqspective . of Chinese 
cinema in the world (and 
'therei was no such event in 
China itself until 1983), tbe 
opening of a Tutankhamnn's 
tomb, of popular cinema, its 
treasures quickly transported 
from London to San Francisco 
(where Francis Ford Coppola 
snapped up several titles for 
distribution),- Turin,- Paris 
and Bong Kong.. 

This season spans an even 



Li ZiZi in Daybreak at the NFTm February 

Chinese film to the 


vmng < 

popular bits of last year. 


s’s Labours (1822) . is a 
three reel comedy, almost 
Keatonesque in style, its slap- 
stick clearly set u the pre- 
revolutionary China of night- 
clubs (which along with bursts 
of jazzy music recur until the 
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late 40’s). Girl Students Dor- 
mitory is the 1983 Chinese 
equivalent of the Western 
youth picture bnt its pro- 
tagonists and its director are 
all women and Its view of 
university in China appa- 
rently strikes a chord with 
those who have studied there. 

The role of women is one of 
the most resonant themes in 
Chinese einema and its treat- 
ment will strike most Western 
audiences as having been 
extremely progressive from 
the outset The Goddess (1934) 
with its moving portrayal of a 
prostitute by Rue Lingyu — 
the Chinese Garbo — is 
entirely non-jndgmental of its 
heroine's job bin totally criti- 
cal of the men who us^,her 
and the society that condemns 
her. Spring In A Small Town 
( 1948 ) brings masterly direc- 
tion and real depth of under- 
standing to the illicit desires 
of a small town wife. 

Women may have been tre- 
ated as folly rounded charac- 
ters with their own needs and 
aspirations bnt the cinema 
somehow inevitably produces 
icons of sensuality. Li Lili was 
nothing if not sensnal and a, 
remarkable quartet of films 
made with the director Sun 
You are shown in February. 


Son Yu and Li Lili are the 
Dietrich/Von Sternberg of 
Chinese cinema. Li Lili 
bounces off the screen with a 
boisterous, adventurous and 
cheekier personality than 
Dietrich but with no less 
allure and Sun Yu’s hand is 
just as steady as Von Stem- 
berg’s In creating an indi- 
viduality to her iconography 
and its visual exploration. 
Sun Yu's The Highway which 
opened the season ana shows 
again in February confirms 
lus stature as a major dire- 


ctor: visually inventive, with 
a firm grasp of narrative 
demands. 

Sun studied in America 
with David Belasco and the 
Hollywood impulse — sheer 
drive for narrative entertain- 
ment — is never far from the 
centre of his work: What is so 
endlessly fascinating about 
Chinese cinema is discover- 
ing filwm where we can recog- 
nise the genre — ■ horror film, 
comedy, melodrama — but 
find ourselves, almost unsus- 
pectingly, pulled to a diffe- 
rent set of priorities, sym- 
pathies and conclusions. 

This uniqne combination of 
famil iarity and foreign-ness 
is what makes these films a 
revelation. They are occasio- 
nally gauche, sometimes 
clumsy, limited by poverty of 
equipment and finance bnt 
never limited by a poverty of 
ideas or a simple acceptance 
of social conditions. 

At their best they burn with 
a white hot passion for life 
and the possibilities of impro- 
ving It which is only faintly 
echoed in the best of Western 
cinema. After all, every 
Chinese citizen still goes to 
the cinema 25 times a year 
while in Britain we scrabble 
to get someone to buy one 
ticket in I:'.'"* z:.r?. n period. 


“A clever, spooky film... 
Nicole Calfan is 
terrific 7 
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THE ESSENTIAL HITCHCOCK 
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FRENZY (18) Ja 21 at 6.80. MAMIE (18) Ju 22 X 6.80 
TKBmPS (PG) Jm 23 at 6.80. 

HUHIY HOT(PG) JH24 ai 8.38. 
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But who 
controls 
Sir Rex ? 


It was Lord Hailsham. long, ago, who 
first talked about an "elective dictator- 
ship.” It is Mrs Thatcher, this week, who 
has provided an arrant example of what 
the Lord Chancellor was talking about ' 
Eight thousand miles away, on Monday . 
evening, members of the Falkland - Islands* 
Legislative Council — to whom no oppro- 
brium attaches — gave their " unanimous 
approval ” to an amended Constitution, for 
the islands which enshrines their . righ t to 
self-determination. Sir Rex Hunt the Civil 
Commissioner, told them that Mrs Thatcher 
and Sir Geoffrey Howe had agreed to insert . 
that clause in Chapter One of the Constitu- 
tion of language referring to Article One of 
the UN International Covenant on Human 
Rights. He further informed the councillors 
that a plan to divorce administration of the 
F aiklan ds from that of Sonth Georgia and 
the South Sandwich Islands had now been 
scrapped. Instead a further Constitutional 
amendme nt would give that role 44 to. the 
officer for the time being administering the 
gov e r n ment of the Falkland islands.” Yet 
another amendment abolishes the post of 
military commissioner for the Faiklands. 
The level of policy transformation (or. less 
politely. U-turning) implied in these matters 
can be gauged by reference to a recent 
interview in the Penguin News with Mr 
David Thomas, the senior Foreign Office 
department head lately visiting Fort Stan- 
ley. The decision to sever the political links 
between the Faiklands and the Dependen- 
cies, said Mr Thomas, on the record, 
stemmed from a 1982 meeting presided over 
by the Prime Minister. “ The idea is that 
separate constitutions should be drawn up 
reflecting the actual conditions and needs' 
of, on the one hand, the Faiklands, and on 
the other hand the Dependencies.” 

And now, at a distant stroke, all is 
utterly changed. In London, if you please, 
the. Foreign Office has no on the record 
statement whatsoever. No transcript of this 
revised Constitution. No explanation of 
what’s involved. No comment Nothing. Off 
the record we may perhaps expect, an 
Order in Council in the Spring. But no 
final decision has been, taken. 


Either mambas of the Faiklands* legis- 
lature. meeting In council, are deluded ; or 
someone is peddling delusions closer to 
home. And one cant be too understanding 
about ** HunrnnniflaHnns ' difficulty,” The 
Faiklands fie 1 at the end of copious tele- 
. phone, radio and telex links. And Sir Rex 
Hunt, the Civil Commissioner, is not some 
ethereal, indigenous figure. He ~ is* a 
seconded Foreign Office diplomat When he 
addresses the Legislative Council and intro- 
duces the new Constitution, he is London's 
man. Yet London domes all knowledge. 

It is one thing for this Government — 
and this Prime Minister — to espouse a 
particular policy towards the Faiklands. 
When Mrs Thatcher, in her Christmas mes- 
sage to the islands, said that “if is the 
wishes of the Falklan d islanders that are 
paramount and so it will continue to be” 
she was fully entitled to her personal opin- 
ion. Not a very sensible opinion, perhaps. 
And not one, self-evidently, that will sur- 
vive her tenure in Downing Street But 
there is all the difference in the world 
between Mrs Margaret Thatcher shooting 
from the lip and Foreign Office officials — 
without any debate or any opportunity for 
debate in Britain — promulgating Constitu- 
tion-amending policies which are not even 
available for scrutiny in London. 

British policy on the - Faiklands is 
hugely expensive poEcy, topping £600 mil- 
lion in this financial year — and with no 
real end-in sight We have not — for all its 
new democracy — established negotiating 
links wifii Argentina. We have not followed 
through .the Prime M in i ster 's quite specific 
pledge to consult the islanders about their 
future. Nor have we been allowed to debate 

— in the House of Commons — what the 
options for that fixture might be. ’The his- 
tory of the past two years has been one of 
manifest evasion, orchestrated from 
Downing Street, imposed on glum Foreign 
Office. And now, it seems, the islanders are 
being given all manner of a Constitutional 
pledges — no bill attached — which Parlia- 
ment cannot be allowed to see. An Order 
in Council is a Government decree ap- 
proved by the Privy Council Has that ap- 
proval already been given? If so when, and 
by whom ? Or has even the Privy Council 

— all unheralded — yet to meet ? “ Mrs 
Thatcher and Sir Geoffrey have agreed,” 
says Sir Rex, as though that were the end 
of the matter. On file contrary, it ought to 
be the beginning of some proper scrutiny 
and democratic control in this greyest of 
grey areas. 


Thursday January l?^ ^ 




Countdown to ; 
local crisis 

' The 16 English Labour-controlled local ■ 
authorities due for ralecappmg’ in the ; 
spring are moving into the stages of 

their Russian roulette with the Environr 
ment Secretary, Mr Patrick Jaokah. Upiio '■ 
now, their bottle has net been put to a real • 
test The councils have fexxl.' by &eir * 
agreement not to ' se ttle feyfog; sjde . ig-. . 
individual deals with Mr Jehkin.:ove^ N thfi- 
rafe limits which he announced te Decem- 
ber. The de adl i n e ■ for ■ - malting :, rgp-toppta- 
tions -about Mr Jetdanfe nronosed m animniH . 
rates for 1985-86 passed on- Tuesday.. None 
of tiie threatened councils . trudged through 
the snow to the Department's : Marsham . 
Street headquarters to seek a compromise! ■ 
That much was predictable. Birt that was - 
also the easy bit Yesterday, foe rate sup-V 
port grant settlement gof Commons ap-: 
proval (though with some unhapp iness on ■* 
the Government badfoexkftes).' From today,' 
foe going gets hotter and swifter. Ordea-s 
implementing foe rate Emits for the l6 will 
be published next Thursday and are due 
for parliamentary assent on - February /IS.:. 
The councils then aim to hold synchronised 
budget meetings on. March 7. at .whk±i, ; jf- ; 
the outright redectionisfe have: their way, 
foe phoney war will end , and-foe real 
confrontation w£U begin. - ; . ‘ 

After that, what?; If the hard-linere 
have their way, foe councils .win refosettr 
pass legal budgets or set legal rates, <m foe 
grounds that they cannot do so without^ - 
abandoning the services their communities' 
need. They would then try to ensure that 
their council workers remain on foil pay 
while the authorities await " concessions 
from Mr Jenkin. Debt tharges woiild go 
unpaid. The City would panic and put pres-'- • 
sure on. the Government to settle. 

- Whether it will happen that way is an 
altogether different question. There are at 
least three major stumbling blocks. First, 
the «fw«ii matter of whming the votes/ on 
the threatened councils. In someof ttiehlt-. 
list auth ori ties, Labour h ix mj af es in mas 1 , 
sive majorities. But there are others, /no- 
tably Lambeth and the Greater . Loncton 
Council, where the majorities are harrow. 
There is a growing suspicion that some of 
the most uncompromising rheto ricians in 
these assemblies know full well that their 
less committed colleagues will cop out on 
foe vital votes. It happened in Liverpool 
last year and it could happen again this 

time . 


-. , ; ' i . h . 1 1 . f . -■ fj 

- ; Second, ‘ foe councils coaid fed foe®" 

• selves tempted into negotiations about rate 
levels which at present remain taboo tor 
internal political reasons. This too was 
what happened over Liverpool’s 1984-85 bud; 
get though the left’s mythology of that 
event somewhat- obscures the fact As John 
;; Carvel pointed out yeriertiay, i there is an 
area of sfrck/tehoHatife; at present to Jj 
. per cent iri .foe- . GOyeaauiiei^ proposed^ 
1 spending plans for. foe rate-cap comicus. 

For ■ the hardest hit jfencpa, that figure 

- may , hot bebnougb toplay :^ifo..They_rare 
; talking otimpofelfeteoffe; to-four times 

mat amount . Tho^u r foe ' gaj»js forge and 

- foitmgh- aff foe optiohsirm^e real ctimiirn- 
. fens in jobs and ‘services; it does provide 

an area of possible negetiatfom feviron- 
ment Department officials also ^acknowledge 
•there could be. “misteki&’rpi some of 
thejr figures. In cadi ferritins could put 
many millions of pounds track fon , the table. 

. The authorities will have|to - foove. quickly, 

- and within the next they are. to 

- keep it in play, but ft.ffeferfre a tempting 


’ The factor is--pressure from within 
foe Labour Party itself! When the national 
executive committee backed ’foe threatened 
councils earlier this month it did so in the 
hope that foe concerted stand would lead to 
meaningful negotiations with -Mr Jenkin. 
: -’Paiiy pressure for. an; honourable settle- 
ment, one which * cpffifnnfis a real 
Government retreat on spending levels with 
a -recognition of. the limited' political mile- 
age in last .ditch defianre, ia Iftfely to -grow. 
An. p v tr^ r nply ■ tough. i round ' of English 
comity council elections is now less, than 
four mn fffiw away mid Mr Knmoc k w ill 
want the rates battle cm foe back burner 
for'anofoer year. 

•7 . * •* * 

•£he cruise ; 
contortions 

Today the B^gian gove rnm ent is due to 
■ review its wavering position on the i nst a D a- 
ticro of. 48 cruise missiles after the Prime 
- Minister, Mr Martens, refused to commit 
; himself to the March deployment deadline 
when he met President Reagan in Wastong- 
frin on Monday. Mr Martens now feds 
himself in exactly the same dilemma as 
that freed, and consummately sidestepped, 
by his Dutch counterpart, Mr Etibbers, last 
Jtme. He and his centre-right eoahtion must 
choose between political defeat at home and 
reminding foe world of the latent division 
in Nato between the Americans and foe 


western Europeans^ is 

fortune font foe passage fefone fe gylgft /; 

him with much 

than the Dutch. ‘ ■-;/ 1 ' ! -W;v 

Although tiie 

ctdties over cruise: are very .fefefe, foe ;; 
nature of the .game j&as 
this month's 

cans fed foe. Russians fe-fesifes 'tofe®.'-;- 
tnika at which the 

of the main topics. Morethfe^ ■ 

wanted a united . Nfe* .front 
Soviet refusals to negotiate '.jfev; it wants : a ; 
muted front fo . bolster fe >cfetion; ;at; the • 
♦aiifg. By tim same tokens Moscow sought to 
divide Nato when fr was refustog to talk so ; 
as to : embaiT^» foe -j fefeacan s, and stilly 
seeks to fomfet : division few; that ft is: ., 
prepared to v negpfeto; TO to 
Gromyko said, on 'fotevisfon at .foe weekend 
that the; talfe fefed bh leopardis«i if d^; 
ployment cfefenes in westeErn .Europe. He '. 
will not bave b^^ 

Martens’s aj^ointment . 

!■ Nor fes foe lhitch gferaminent when it ' 
said on Friday that it would go ahead; with ; ; 
deployment at the delayed date of Novem- 
ber fois year if present conditions remained . . 
unchanged. Last June's condition for de- 
ployment foe installation- to e aster n^ ■- 
Europe -of just One more Soviet 5S..20; 
missil e — has, awarding to Nato^ Wef 11 
Sur passed - by e i g h t; But the Dutch pariia; 
ment, tike the Belgian, could sfol decade ; 
that progress' in the coining supeipowa: 
talks made deployment superfluous or. po- 
tentially counter-productive. The Geneva ao. 
cora has revived the flagging morale of foe- 
“ pea ce movement in both countries and-, 
may hav^ a similar effect in Wfet Ga> - 
many. There, six citizens have /just exer- 
cised jhfer rifet iof going direct to court 
with a suit riatming that foe s t a ti o n i n g of 
Pershing H missiles in their country is, 
after- one rocket misfired last week, a 
threat to personal safety. In Belgium and 
foe Netherlands, hostility to the missiles 
embraces not only foe peace protesters . and;/, 
foe opposition but also a significant part of 
foe main Christian-Democrat component in 
each coalition, hi addition, Mr . Martens 
must call a general election by December /ft- - 
which is naturally uppermost in his fend; 
ff hostility to Euromissfies proved so strong 
when East-West relations were frozen, the 
possibility of a thaw (perversely) is more - 
likely than anything else to revive it ■ ; ,. . 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Avoiding the 
pitfalls 

Sir,— Your Leader (Janu- 
ary 11) on the need to bring 
the miners' strike to an end 
is bath wise and welcome. 
Its text might have been: 
“He who divideth his own 
house shall inherit the 
wind.** The nation cannot 
afford to think of militant 
miners as the enemy within, 
the NUB£ cannot afford a 
permanent division within its 
ranks. 

The issue must be seen 
against the background of a 
great national disaster — the 
pound stands at well below 
half what it did against the 
dollar four years ago : there 
must he about four million 
unemployed ; we are eating 
the seed com (over 
£10,000,000 of oil revenue) 
and spending our children's 
heritage on current account. 

Little wonder that the 
miners do not believe in the 
financial motives of the 
Government, particularly as 
it has just sold a major 
national asset fo rwhat the 
stock market believes to be 
half its real worth. 

It does not help for the 
Government to say that un- 
economic pits must be 
closed. Five accountancy pro- 
fessors have rightly said that 
“there are heavy overheads 
which will not be saved 
should a pit be closed." The 
real question is whether the 
running costs exceed the 
value of the coal mined. A 
solution of the dispute might 
he attained if that test were 
applied pit by pit. But above 
all there must be the will 
for peace.—’ Yours faithfully, 
Raymond Blackburn, 

50 Homefield Hoad, 

London W 4. 

Sir, — In the light of revela- 
tions about Mr Arthur 
Scar gill's fond boyhood mem- 
ories, can we now expect a 
new negotiating position 7 
When he has saved every un- 
economic pit from extinction, 
will he keep the lads out for 
another year until bare-fisted 
prize-fighting is licensed on 
Sunday afternoons in all 
Yorkshire pit villages ? — 

Yours faithfully, 

Andrew Trembatb. 

(Chairman, South Notts 
SDP). 

Arnoll, Nottingham. 

Bad sport 

Sir, — Lord Chalfont's letter 
(January 15) in reply to the 
launching of the Campaign 
for Fair Play merely serves 
to highlight the blinkered 
view that sport can somehow 
be separated from the soci- 
ety which created it, _ sup- 
ports it and surrounds it. It 
may be that same superficial 
advances have been made in 
non-racial cricket and rugby, 
but the inescapable fact is 
that in South Africa the 
“right of the individual to 
freedom of choice in the 
practise of sport ” can never 
be achieved until that same 
individual has equal rights 
in society at large. Support- 
ing sports administrators can 
never lead to any real 
change — a racist society prac- 
tises racist sport.— Yours 
sincerely, 

SB. Schofield. 

London N 17, 


When Tweedledum and Tweedledee talk peace 


Sir,— Your report (January ■ Sir, 
14) on the comments made Mosco 
by Gromyko and by Shnltz SemeiJ 
when interviewed on televi- my vi 

sion, after the end of the mamei 
talks at Geneva, makes curi- way t< 

ous reading. howev 

Both, according to your clear** 

headline, “claim Geneva vie- vanta n 

tory " ; each, that is, claimed Be _nS 

“ L that the other side had soviet 

made significant concessions niedee 

at Geneva to allow hope for ^ eai S., 
the future of arms negotia- do not 

tions.” Neither, it seems. yf e 

claimed himself to have co ncer 

made significant concessions, t ac ^- 

yet that mJ^t have been a fo ^ 

source of legitimate pride. from ; 

Let us applaud Tweeledum have 

and Tweedledee where praise we en 

is due, and urge on them the splend 
need for public acknowledg- - clear 
ment that the exponential 
arms race can only be lost, Polanc 

eventually, by all partici- “ fn 

pants ; or abandoned, pre- cjea * 

cisely through “ conces- ar * thl 

sions,” — Yours faithfully. A? 

Michael Rubinstein. tSss?i 

6 Raymond Buildings, ing, ^ 

London WC 1. for th 

Miscellany at large 


• Sir, i— In his letter from 
Moscow (January 15) Lev 
Semeiko suggests, rightly in 
my view, that mutual disar- 
mament is the only sensible 
way to proceed. Before that, 
however, he says Britain 
should dispense with her nu- 
clear deterrent to take ad- 
vantage of that wonderfully 
generous gesture of the 
Soviet Union in which it 
pledges not to use nuclear 
weapons against states who 
do not possess them. 

We in Britain are not only 
concerned with nuclear at- 
tack; we are also very keen 
to maintain our freedom 
from any aggression and to 
have the democratic rights 
we enjoy today. There are 
splendid instances of non-nu- 
, clear states — Afghanistan, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia and 
Poland — which have not 
been victims of Soviet nu- 
clear attack, but how free 
are they ? 

As the idea of one side 
leading the disarmament pro- 
cess seems to be so appeal- 
ing. would it not be better 
for the side with the great- 


est strength to reduce first? 
Done that way, the Soviet 
Union would not really 
notice the loss of less than 4 
per cent of Its nuclear deter- 
rent, whereas Britain would- 
be sorely naked without 106 
per cent of hers. 

Or does the view of the 
late Soviet leader, Yuri 
Andropov, still apply : 
namely his statement made 
in Moscow on November 22. 
1982 : “ Let no one expect of ' 
us unilateral disarmament. 
We are not naive people. We 
do not demand unilateral dis- 
armament by the West.” ? 

Surely the best hope for 
peace in both East and West 
must rest with the mainte- 
nance of deterrence and with 
the arms control talks about 
to start between the United 
States and the Soviet 
Union. May there be a true 
desire for accord by both 
sides, and may properly veri- 
fiable and just agreement be 
reached. That way no one 
will be naive and left naked. 

We in Britain can ptay our 
part by our commitment to 
Nato and the deliberations 


which take place within’ the- 
framework of the alliance to' 
enable the Americans to go 
into th® talks speaking for 
all Nato countries. -Consider- 
ation of the • British and ' 
French' independent deter- 
rents will depend on the 
progress of these talks, and 
may well be a very good 
sign when we reach that 
stage. — Yours faithfully, 

Ken Aldred. 

Peace through Nato, 

London SW1. 

Sir, — Richard Holme 
(Letters, January 14) is 
quite right. Trident,, a mas- 
sive unilateral increase in 
nuclear weapons, is absurdly 
expensive : £30,000 a .day for 
1,000 years, for those who 
find billions difficult ! 

But to argue only on 
grounds of cost is to avoid 
the issue of principle. What 
is any “ Independent " Brit- 
ish nuclear deterrent meant 
16 be. for? Any such system 
is illegal, immoral, politically 
pointless and incredible be- 
cause suicide is not a ratio- 
nal defence policy. 


Sir. — Lady Young (Janu- 
ary 12) no doubt assumes 
that those of us who fought 
in the war are either dead or 
senile and that those of us 
who are under fifty are ready 
to accept without question foe 
Hollywood History of World 
War Two. 

As one who spent four 
years as a volunteer with the 
Royal Navy, there is no 
doubt in my mind about who 
really won the war in 
Europe and I would feel 
proud to take part in any 
celebration of VE day whim 
was initiated by those Rus- 
sian servicemen of my gen- 
eration who were fortunate 
enough to survive the Nazi 
aggression between 1941 and 
1945. 

I do not owe my “free- 
dom " to Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer and Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fox. but! rather to 
millions of dead, anonymous 
Russian peasants 

David Sk elding. 

Bradford, W. Yorkshire. 

Sir, — Your Diarist draws 
attention (January 15) to the 
contrast between the views 
of Dr Owen and Mr Steel on 
Nicaragua. But this is only 
one item in a major diver- 
gence between the outlook 
of the Social Democrats, 
most of whose MPs left the 
Labour Party precisely be- 
cause they are determined 
Cold Warriors, and the ma- 
jority of Liberals. 

At the Portsmouth 
byelection last year Dr Owen 
accused Air Kinnock of being 
associated with “ front 
organisations whose purposes: 
are opposed to the proper 
defence of this country.” One 
wonders what the numerous 
Liberal members of the 
peace movement mado of 
that. How absolutely true 
that was the statement made 
in the Guardian by Mr Jack 
Straw, MP. that the Social 
Democrats have taken up a 
position in the centre of the 
Conservative Parti’; and do 
the Liberals really belong 
there ? — Yours faithfully, 
Edwin Chapman. 

Earley, Berkshire, 


Sir, — I have just come 
across a 1976 set of articles by 
Sir Keith Joseph, at the Cen- 
tre for Policy Studies. At 
least one of these (p.45) 
must be of interest right 
now, I quote : ** The pound is 
falling day by day. What do 
our socialist masters in 
government and trades 
unions do about it ?. . . The 
value of a currency is a 
reflection of the strength 
and rationality of the coun- 
try’s currency. . . you will 
have a weak economy and 
hence a weak currency. . . 
There are no secrets in eco- 
nomics. Foreign banks have 
offices in the City. . . So 
they sell sterling and down 
goes the pound even 
further." 

Let us remind this bril- 
liant thinker and ask him at 
the same time whether in 
view of his much publicised 
quest for rewards and com- 
petence etc. be should not 
consider himself a strong 
candidate for the sack on the 
grounds of being an active 
partner in the mis-manage- 
men± of this country’s econ- 
omy. — Yours faithfully, 

H. A. Mayer. 

London W5. 


If a deputy comes to High Court judgment 


Sir,— You report (January 
12) that a High Court in- 
junction stopping furfoer 
GLC spending on advertising 
against its own abolition, was 
granted by a QC sitting as 
High Court judge. 

It has long been estab- 
lished in our constitution 
that one of the fundamental 
principles guaranteeing the 
impartiality and indepen- 
dence of judges from 
government is their security 
of tenure in office. Ipso 
facto, this principle cannot 
apply to those engaged ad 
hoc by the Lord Chancellor's 
Department to deputise as 
judges. 

For a practitioner deputis- 
ing in this way to- be as- 
signed by the courts adminis- 
tration to hear a case in 
whose outcome the 
Government can scarcely be 
said to have no interest, is 
highly questionable In con- 
stitutional ' terms. Lord 
Hailsham owes us an ex- 
planation. — Yours faithfully, 
Adrian TTbbiUs. 

2 Harcourt Buildings, 

London EC4. 

Sir, — Prof. Griffith (Let- 
ters, January 8) is right to 
question the method of ap- 
pointment of judges, and to 
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call for an inquiry mto what 
is loosely described as the 
“ system h of appointment. 
He gives as grounds for his 
submission tut two judges 
have recently been convicted 
of smuggling, theft and 
forgery. 

The grounds are much 
wider. In my evidence to the 
Royal Commission on Legal 
Services in 1977 I called for 
tbe establishment of a legal 
services commission to ad- 
minister the legal system 
and to ■ appoint and review 
judges. The membership of 
the commission, which would 
be appointed by an appropri- 
ate minister, would be drawn 
from a broad base of public 


opinion and consumers of 
and practitioners in legal 
services, practising and aca- 
demic lawyers, trade unions, 
civil rights organisations, 
consumer groups, and the 
police service. 

There is no guarantee that 
such a commission would be 
able to spot and weed out 
potential villains. But the 
responsibility for .putting 
judges in their positions 
would be shared, and be 
democratically accountable, 
thereby tending to make 
their background, experience 
and views less homogeneous. 
Jeremy McMullen, 

15 Old Square, 

London WC2. 


Sir Gawain’s time warp 


A COUNTRY DIARY 


Sir, — Was it Sir Gawain 
who, when he came across a 
lion and a serpent fighting, 
felt it incumbent upon him- 
self to help the lion because 
he regarded it as the more 
natural beast of the two ? 

I found myself in a similar 
situation this Christmas 
when I went with my 11- 
yearold son to help him 
spend his Christmas money 
on a new watch. His choice 
fell between a Casio (Japa- 
nese) and a Timex (British). 

They were directly com- 
parable in price and perfor- 
mance — nobody, it seems, 
buys a watch these days just 
to tell the time — and I 


encouraged him to support 
home industries by buying 
the Timex. He did, and very 
nice it is too. But when we 
got it home I discovered that 
it had been made not in 
Scotland, but in Taiwan. 

And Sir Gawain? Well, I 
find the Japanese a much 
more natural beast than tbe 
Taiwanese and, if I had been 
aware of the true position, I 
would have lent my weight 
to the Casio. There are 
doubtless several morals to 
be drawn from the episode, 
but I find it a poor do when 
a man can no longer put his 
trust in his own preju- 
dices.— Yours faithfully, 

Richard Suffolk. 

St Annes-on-Sea, Lancs. 


NORFOLK: The first sparkle 
of rime frost bewitched us 
with its sudden beauty 
towards the end of the old 
year, heralding the advance of 
bitterly cold winds and snow, 
from Siberia. At the full of 
the moon, in the stillness o£ 
a clear night, temperatures 
dropped steeply inland and 
even near the coast, so that 
ntt only pools and ditches, 
but broads and parts of our 
tidal rivers became sheeted 
with ice. Scandinavia experi- 
enced the sudden grip - of 
winter only a little earlier 
and precipitated tbe depar- 
ture of vast numbers of 
waterfoul, many- of which 
have been hurtling into Nor- 
folk from across the North 


Sea in the past week. Wild 
swans assemble on our 
fioodlands in spectacular 
numbers every winter, but in 
the present emergency the 
total of these refugees has 
increased almost beyond be- 
lief, while wigeon have been 
arriving in great force than 
for many years past Immi- 
gration by fieldfares and red- 
wings was on a small scale 
in the autumn, so that the 
bumper crop of berries 
everywhere remained almost 
untouched Up to Chris tmas ; 
but 'now these birds have 
been flocking in to strip 
hawthorns . and hollies of 
their offerings. On hearing 
that Finnish Lapland was 
suffering from 50 degrees of 
frost,, my thoughts turned to 


How Thatcherism makes the 
doctor’s life more difficult 



Unless- those istoes are 
faced the fudgers — -and 
they are at it now — will 
simply try to bypass. Mr 
Ho)me .with some abstcot- 
tiag.. To emphasise .'tost is. 
perfectly .correct, but; it is 
only the start of tbe argu- 
ment. — Yours faithfully, 
Bruce Kent. 

CND, 

London N4. 

Sir,— I would like . to reas- 
sure Nick Gardino. (Letters 
January. 15) that CND does 
indeed campaign against all 
nuclear weapons. 

On January 3 Mgf Brace 
Kent stated that “the poss- 
ible • crash of a -Soviet sea- 
launched cruise missile In a 
neutral country during a test 
flight once more shows how 
great the dangers of nuclear 
accident are.” 

If this is all new to Nick 
Gardino. I suggest he takes 
the matter up with Fleet 
Street and not with CND.— 
Yours sincerely, 

Alison Whyte. 

CND, 

London N 4. 



. ' Sir, . — The decision, by 
the kidney unit at the Chur- 
chill Hospital in Oxford, to 
cease dialysis on Mr Derek 
Sage liras. awpaUIng. 

Nowhere- in the medical 
profession is the doctor 
thrust into the position of . 
judge and jury more clearly 
than when it involves deci- 
sions on renal dialysis: This ' 
is because the Government’s: 
allocation of fund^ & grossly - 
inadequate to meet the de. 
mands . for this ' life-saving, 
treatment. 

Assessment of a patient’s 
fitness to be accepted for -re-. 

• nal dialiysis is therefore 
strongly governed by eco- 
nomic considerations. The 
best that can be said for the 
Oxford kidney unit is that it 
made a wrong initial assess- 
ment of Mr Sage's suitability 
for dialysis. 

The furore over the deci- 
sion to cease dialysis betrays 
poor communication between ' 
the kidney unit and other, 
interested parties, -including 
Mr Sage’s general practi- 
tioner. However, the utter. . 
betrayal of the patient’s con:' 
fidential medical details" is 
unpardonable. 

Before millions of. viewers 
and listeners, a . spokesman 
for the hospital revealed Mr 
Sage’s purported aggression, 
refusal to take ' tablets, -and - 
“brain damage”- Should the 
unemployed. Mr Sage survive,- 
what chance of employe 
ment would there be. for this 
now notorious, aggressive 
and "brain-damaged” man? . • 

Confidentiality and acting - 
in the best Interests of one 6 
patient are part and - parcel 
of medical practice. When 
Mpb Thatcher singled doctors, 
out among tbe medical ser- 
vices for a generous pay in- - 
crease, did she really buy - 
their loyalty away from the 
patient? 

A severe erosion of health 
care services is occurring -as 
a result of the Government's 
cuts, and doctors have -been 
abject in their acceptance of 
deteriorating conditions. Are 
we all readily reduced to . 
making morally indefensible 
decisions and turning on. the - 
interests of our patientSv 
rather . than pointing to 
where the blame really lies: 
in the divisive and ineffec- 
tive -economics-, of- the 
Thatcher Government 
Yours sincerely, - - 

(Drl P. L. AmJot . ■ 

(Dr) R. Stott. 

London NS. 


the likely reaction of wax- 
wings, native to the forests 
of that region. These attrac- 
tive berry - eaters have 
flocked nto eastern England 
in considerable ' numbers 
from time to time when 
driven by extreme cold and 
hunger. I was therefore not 
altogether surprised . when 
about 50 of these elegant, 
crested visitors turned up to 
feast on- the fruits of guelder 
rose in a fen near my home 
on January 5. Whether a no- 
table invasion is. imminent, 
remains to be seen. The sud- 
denness . of winter's : clamp- 
-down in the Baltic may have 
taken, them by -surprise -and 
killed many of them before 
they Could set bat for refuge 
m the west. E. A. Fr.T~.rg 


Sir, — we find yofe Leaded 
“ The dilemma on ; dialysis 
( January- .SJ "quite; "but of l 
touehwi th reality . , - 
Ifjas'you -state 'fene 25^0: 
people i require renal dialysis., 


decide Tvhen .and. whom 16 ^ . 
treat?. .:/r • 

The ‘ Hippocratic 1 ^ Oath; ^ 
which you .mention, states: 

■*1. will ugfe iny power to 
help the sick-to the best of -- 
1 my ability and judgment ; I . 
wiR abstain Tro nr harming or - 
wronging any man -by it”; ■ 

: There is jio mention of tak- 
ing into account the age of T 
the patient,, the patients de* r 
pendants or other, -purely: . 
medical, conditions. 

Hippocrates aiso states ln .. 
his Aphorisms, Section YL 
No 38 : “It is better not to-, . 
treat those wbo- have internal 
cantors sinto, if treated, they- 
‘ die.- quickly, but if not; ■ 
treated - they last : a . Jong V 
time.” So much ‘ tor ' 

Hippocrates I : y . 

Quality of life is, of - prime “ 
importance and ^ should take - - 
precedence over other: factors: . 
such.' as' age, / depfodiriiS/ Qf ,; J 
. other, medical conditions, Alt; . 
patients who need - dialysis :: 
-should -be able- to; obtain It, ' 
but- . unhappily -. .tffe. . 
Government; does not see, 'fit 
to give the NHS the finance • • - 
to accomplish this alinj 
-As long as there is inade- 
quate. funding' in the~healtli: 
service,, dtoters wtii have/.to' ‘ . . 
“play St Peter "- and, if. -you- " 
can suggest anyone better. 

. quatfBea. We wouldrwelcpme . 
your advice; ..' 

St E. Sinclair, . .V'./'Z. . 

IL J. SmnmerfieW, ; ; ’ ■ 

A/ Fisher. . . ' - ; 

John Radcliff HospftaV 
Headington, Oxford. ,. jj.;. i. 

. Sir, — AS a very- junior, . " 
doctor working in a buss to- - .. 
sualty department, X: was. re- 
sponsible daily for the. sort 
of. life-or-death' derisions-Te-- . ■ 
f eyred . to by Meg . -Taylor ;, 
(Letters, January l4>.': — i-v r 
Wfthout even • theT' ^Very - 
superficial knowledge^, OT : 
:the patient' usually. 'available, 
to the medical registrar, 7^? ^ 
had. to decide te a / few. 
seconds whether or/fet ;to. V 
resuscitate patients ; - people././- . . 
wbo had collapsed ana. bees,' * 
brought to hospital ’ hy amfeu-; •' - 
lance. Similar, often' “piffe- 
dlstressing, decisions face me- . 
in the paediatric depizfiBcnt : ; 
-where .prospects = for'surwvaT.. 
and morbidity are -even Less., 
straightforward. ■ /;■ //> 

To some extent my- . / 

perience made t&ese-’-’dtofc-/ • . 
sions easier to bear/'Baf 'Sow- - 
as a slightly older and* iriocB- ; 
more cynical . doctor sooa.to . 
enter general . ■ 

would gladly lay /sufifo/d*** 
sions on the shouJdtofcof tea 
likes of Meg Taylor./— / / ■ 

I am sick to-de^h/of b e .*?- ~ 

iug the respond WHtyJbr W . 
society’s failure' te -devote . . 
adequate reSources /tb/^?; / . 
health service ; of •japwwgfr’-T .- 
ihg to patients because ;teg V. r- 
freatoent ^they^de^T^_^^;' ; 

excuses for hospital. mW.. 
gery waiting.' times aud'tesd? / . - 
equate traosport fs^h^A ly 
. The case of Mr -Sagft 
unique. Rather .. 

tonaatic of a sridefyitii&liflS . 

got it’s . priorities ; ’ 

(Dr) Mark Butt- / ’ : ^ ; 
London -SW20/. - 

^ • " T* : : :*• , a ;■ 
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Top: Etienhe-Jules Marey's controomial photograph flKM; a /aiimg cot who manages to land on hie- pairs. Above i^fh 
Ituybridge’s classic picture fi87S> which proaed that a froiting korseat one point lifts all four feet off the ground. Above right: the 
Great September Comet of 1882 taken by Sir David. Gill.Jlt was this picture which sparked off the mapping of the heavens by 
photography. Right: the last photograph of the thylacine or iWianiau tiger, a marsupial vote thought to be extinct — a frame from a 
film made about 1935. Left: W. C. JJontpen’s radiogram cf fas kn/e's hand — the first photographic record of X-rays through tiring 
flesh, taken in 1895. 



It is 150 years since Fox Talbot photographed a library 
window. Jon Darius looks at the future of the image 

The truth in 
black and white 


PHOTOGRAPHY, arguably 
the' most important medium 
for recording and communi- 
cating information since the 
invention of printing, fast 
approaches its sesquicente- 
nary. But can this technology 
with its brilliant ; past 
stake any claims to a promis- 
ing future? 

Photography Joes not have 
so precise a dale of birth as, 
say; X-rays. . - Nicephore 
Niepce did manage Ur obtain 
a Photograph of sorts around 
1826 by coating a pewter plate 
with a mildly light-sensitive - 
tar and exposing it in a 
camera obscuna for the better 
part of a day. The man. who 
properly deserves to be 
called die inventor of photo- 
graphy, however, was. that 
■ paragon among Victorian . 
gentleman-scientists,' William 
Henry Fox Talbot 

Spurred by his inadequacy 
as a draughtsman, he began 
experimenting with Lhe light- 
sensitive salt siiyer chloride 
and in 3835 produced a nega- 
tive photograph of a library 
window at La cock Abbey. 
Historians may debate 
whether Niepce's, earlier i 
efforts of . Daguerre's later 
process should bear the palm, . 


but many will argue that this 
first paper negative, made 150 
years ago and. now preserved 
in the Science Museum, truly 
marks the invention of photo- 


.. Was it McLuhan who said 
that no subject can truly look 
to its future until it has 
become aware of its history? 
Photography can certainly 
claim to be a case in point 
The historical dimension has 
lately come to the fore in a 
way that owes little to any 
anniversaiy celebrations. Ola 
photographs are bought and 
sold on the one hand as 
' oeuvres d’art vouchsafed . us 
by such artists of the .camera 
as Julia Margaret Cameron, 
Henri Cartier-Bresson, Alfred 
Stieglilz, Edward Weston. On 
the other, even unattributed 
photographs may serve as 
mementoes of a vanished 
technology, from silvery 
daguerreotypes to lustrous 
albumen prints. 

Museums and galleries 
devoted lo the evolution of 
the camera and its products 
are growing in number and 
stature. To such traditional 
guardians of the photographic 
past as the National Centre of 
Photography run by the Royal 


Photographic Society in Bath 
and the Victoria & Albert 
Museum in London, we have 
seen the addition of the Natio- 
nal Museum of Photography. 
Film and Television opened 
in Bradford . in June- 1983 
under the aegis of the Science 
Museum, itself in possession 
of an excellent photographic 
collection. The National 
Museum of Photography will 
shortly inherit the contents of 
the Kodak Museum in 
Harrow, closed last month. 

In the last year, several 
paired books and exhibitions 
illustrating photographic his- 
tory were launched: British 
and French caiotypes in 
Houston and Chicago with its 
printed counterpart Paper 
and Light by R. R. Brettell; 
early studies of motion by 
Marey and contemporaries in 
Beaune summarised in La 
Chronophotograpbie by 11 
Frizot; and my own Beyond 
Vision covering historic sci- 
entific ..photographs pub- 
lished by Oxford University 
Press and first shown at the 
Science Museum. (It opened 
yesterday at the National 
Museum of Photography in 
Bradford.) As we shall see, 
scientific photography by 


virtue of its perpetual efforts 
to burst technological con- 
fines is really the touchstone 
for the issue of photography’s 
future. A 

Certain trends are obvious 
and irresistible Cinematog- 
raphy must acknowledge the 
encroachment of video in its 
tape and laser disc formats. 
Holography is exploited 
increasingly for commercial 
as well as artistic purposes. 
The microchip is paving the 
way for ever more 'intelli- 
gent” cameras like theCa non 
T70, Camera of the Year in 
1984, in which miniature elec- 
tronic circuitry permits a 
finely adjustable balance 
between automatic knd 
manual control without sacri- 
ficing compact size. 

The crystal ball displays 
one trend which could domin- 
ate the foture of .still photo- 
graphy: the growth of solid- 
state recording at the expense 
of the classic chemical emul- 
sion. The advantages of elec- 
tronic image recording with 
solid-state detectors overcon- 
ventiai means include reusa- 
bility (as against the 
irreversible chemical record) 
and digital storage (as against 
the older analogue image). An 


image stored digitally can be 
readily transmitted, con- 
verted into any convenient 
output such as a television 
screen and manipulated by 
image processing. Adjust- 
ment of contrast and colour 
balance, enlargement and 
reduction could be performed 
by a minicomputer. 

Will electronics really sup- 
plant photochemistry? The 
signs might appear to point 
that way. Sony exhibited a 
prototype of the first electro- 
nic still camera, the Mavica, 
in 3981. There are now more 
than 30 companies actively 
concerned in the develop- 
ment of a camera whose 
“film” is not celtliloid 
covered with a silver halide 
gel but a magnetically coaled 
floppy disc. 

In Sony's wake Canon and 
Hitachi nave revealed alter- 
native models, and three 
months ago at Photokina in 
Cologne — the pace-setting 
photographic world's fair 
held biennially — further 
versions were displayed by 
Copal, Fuji and Panasonic. 
Electronic technology is 
poised lo take over all aspects 
of camera operation; last 
sumpier. Polaroid even 


can be 


patented an electronically 
variable colour filter. 

While electronic cameras 
may represent the fotiire for 
commercial photography, 
among scientists they are 
very much the present One of 
the historic photographs in 
Beyond Vision reveals the 
discovery of an extraterrest- 
rial volcano imaged in erup- 
tion by a v id icon camera 
aboard Voyager 1. At the 
other extreme, a television- 
type system is coupled with 
an electron microscope to 
study atoms in a crystal of 
gold. 

The classic landscape of 
Mars — our first picture from 
the surface of another planet 
— was recorded by the “facsi- 
mile’* scanner of the Viking 1 
lander. A new life-form 
encountered on the ocean 
floor was captured with a 
charge-coupled device (ccd), 
an array of solid-state sensors 
which convert light at each 
point of the image into elec- 
tric impulses. 

The flurry of electronic 
images notwithstanding, con- 
ventional chemical photogra- 
phy is far from dead, it is not a 
case of the dinosaur yielding 


As concern grows over research into human embryos and Parliament has its say, Peter B Wde explains the view from the laboratory 

Lookiner at life with the best of intentions 


RESEARCH using the- early 
human concept us has been 
_ pursued in this country for a 
number of years; hot out of 
malevolent- scientific . curios- 
ity as has been suggested in 
the Commons; but for specific 
humanitarian reasons-reiated 
to thjree major objectives. 

The improvement of fertility 
therapy using in . vitro 
- fertilisation: The . chance 

of ' an individual conceptus 
implanting niter in vitro fer- 
lilisation and replacement 
into the uterus is only 10 per, 
cent. Indeed; e.nrrent 
. research indicates that the 
vast majority of concepluses 
grown -in vitro- will not even 
survive to the implantation 
period in culture (6 days), and 
.hence, would probably: not 
produce a pregnancy. 

: Although the reasons for 
-this failure are asyetobscure, 
the choices facing, the medi- 
cal scientist, are clear. Either 
we use the very early non- 
-‘riable aon^sentient coneeptns ■ 
to evaluate and improve these 
• techniques for. the benefit of 
patients. oc we continue on a 
,mal- ana error basis, using 
the adnit human patient as. 
the research subject, irres- 
pective of. the financial, , emo- 
tzoiiaV or psychological costs 
'nurolred. ' . - ’ " ’ 

\ - : Since iris not yet possible to 
■ .-predict- -^ absolutely .. ..the . 
. number el eggs that trill be 
Obtained alter drug sthnula- 
- tion therapy .for in vitro fertil- 
’ isatioo, therC may - be pro- 
duced «5Cce; fertilised eggs 
.than can safely be replaced- 
-T&aiSiesi .i^ocftlled- 


Unlike sperm, eggs cannot 
be frozen prior to fertilisa- 
tion. Current techniques only 
allow the successful freezing 
of the early conceptus (4 to 32 
cells), which can be stored 
and used for replacement into 
. the infertile woman if the 
initial attempt at replace- 
ment foils to produce a preg- 
nancy. If eggs could be frozen 
many of the concerns about 
“spare embryos” would be 
obviated, but, in order to 
develop these techniques, 
donated human eggs must be 
frozen,'- and thawed, and 
examined for fertilisation and 
normality of early develop- 
' menL • • „ . 

Investigation and aileron 
' tion of male Infertility: About 
40 per cent of the Infertile 
^population axe male. Many of 
these men . have * depleted 
numbers of spermatozoa but 
live in the persistent hope 
that they may one day father a 
child of their own, rather than 
resorting to AID or adoption. 
However, as no clear means 
of diagnosis or treatment is 
yet available, they become 
increasingly depressed as 
time passes without children 
and without hope of therapy. 

In an attempt to provide a 
prognosis for clinically infer- 
tile men, experimental 
methods are being developed 
using specially prepared 
hamster eggs or. donated 
human ova. Hamster eggs 
■ normally cannot be pene- 
trated by sperm from another 
species, but ...when - their 
normal investments are dis-; 
Tupted, penetration by fertile 
human', sperm ■ can oe 


achieved. These results corre- 
late well with subsequent 
fertility. The end - point of 
this test is the microscopic 
examination of the flattened 
hamster egg for sperm penet- 
ration; after this the egg is 
discarded. However, even if 
the hamster egg were to be 
left in culture ilis so damaged 
by the preparative procedure, 
that it is unable to do more 
than divide once 

Thus, there has never been 
any intention to create 
ham an animal hybrids, bnt 


merely to try and help the 
infertile couple. Ibis crude 
egg penetration test may 
"seem ridiculous” to Mr P. 
Bruinfels, MP (Hansard), but 
at present we have little else 
available: To believe, as he 
dews, that “it cannot farther 
research” and that “we do not 
need such research” shows a 
fundamental lack of under- 
standing of the technique, of 
scientific method, and the 
misery of the infertile man. 

Attempts are also being 
made to understand the pro- 
cess of human fertilisation by 
fertilising in vitro eggs don- 
ated by women undergoing 
sterilisation. We have found, 
that after a fell explanation of 
the implications of the test 40 


per cent of women under- 
going sterilisation, are pre- 
pared to donate an egg forthis 
purpose. 

This demonstrates the com- 
passion with which many of 
the fertile population view 
the infertile. Once valid para- 
meters of measuring sperm 
fertility have been estab- 


lished, scientists will be able 
to abandon crude in vitro bio- 
assays. 

Investigation of chromoso- 
mal abnormality and miscar- 
riage: Some 60 per cent of 
conceptuses are lost before 
the first missed period, and a 
farther 15 per cent miscarry. 
Over half of these abortuses 
are chromosomalhr abnormal 
but the reasons why so many 
conceptuses are wasted natu- 
rally are not understood. 
Clearly, miscarriage is dis- 
tressing to any couple, and a 
child can be born with a 
handicap because of chromo- 
somal abnormality. 

It is possible to determine 
the types of chromosomal 
abnormality which occur 
most frequently and their 
possible origins by an exami- 
nation of tne chromosomes 
from preimplantation concep- 
tuses derived from donated 
oocytes fertilised in vitro. 
This may . eventually lead to 
an understanding, and pre- 
vention ■ of chromosomal 
abnormality- Indeed, if 
appropriate gene probes can 
be developed, it should be 

^^replacement after in vitro 
fertilisation, in couples where 
the chance of carrying a 
single gene defect is high. 
.Surely this is far preferable to 
the present . situation of 
screening by amniocentesis 
and late abortion? 

Many people now accept the 
need for research on the early 
human conceptus but ask for 
thi s. to be limited to “spares,” 
and that conceptuses should 
not be. generated specifically 


for research. However, with 
the advances in freezing tech- 
niques, patients choose to 
have excess embryos frozen 
for replacement in subse- 
quent cycles. Ironically, the 
very success of earlier 
research has meant that 
"spares” are no longer avail- 
able, and therefore all further 
research will cease unless 
early conceptuses are gener- 
ated specifically for that 
purpose. 

There are others who are 
against all research on the 
early human conceptus, 
believing unequivocally that 
human life and individuality 
begin at fertilisation, and that 
the human conceptus should 
be afforded protection and 
respect from this point. 
However, it seems inconsis- 
tent that these same people 
who believe this, accord the 
dignity of feueral rites to a 
late abortus or still-born 
child, but wantonly disregard 
and discard the foetus from 
the early miscarriage. 

Moreover, experiments on 
early mouse embryos do not. 
support the idea that indi- 
viduality is expressed from 
the moment of fertilisation. In 
that species it seems not to 
occur until the embryo is 
about to divide to the four-cell 
stage some 36 hours after 
fertilisation. Recent research 
using in vitro derived human 
embryos suggests a similar 
mechanism may operate in 
man but at an even later 
stage. 

It is thus easy to understand 
the emotional outburst from 


(the Church as once more, 
science has started to ques- 
tion dogma. Previously such 
heresy would have been 
greeted with cries of sorcery 
and witchcraft and resulted in 
persecution or burnings at 
the stake. Fortunately in our 
democratic and pluralist 
society, these emotions have 
been tempered into long peti- 
tions and emotive letters to 
the press. 

Scientists do not deny that 
the human conceptus is 
"living’' or “human" much as 
sperm or eggs are living and 
human. Nor do scientists 
claim, as has been suggested, 
that the 14tb day suggested by 
the Wamocfc Commision as 
the limit for permissable 
research, marks the begin- 
ning of life. This marks an 
arbitrary point in the 
development of the conceptus 
at which twinning can occur 
for the last time, and for those 
who believe in the soul, 
surely it cannot enter the 
conceptus prior to this time, 
unless the soul is also capable 
of twinning. 

However, scientists do 
question the validity of 
believing that the early con- 
ceptus is entitled to “protec- 
tion just as much as the law 

S rotects a child” (Lord 
anning — Hansard). It may 
seem lo Lord Denning that 
“the only logical point which 
the law could start is the 
moment of fertilisation” bat 
has be considered the conse- 
quences of such an assump- 
tion? The placenta and mem- 
branes which constitute in 


excess of 90 per cent of tbe 
conceptus up to 14 days would 
also require burial and the 
full respect accorded to tbe 
embryo itself Tbe use of the 
intrauterine contraceptive 
device would be illegal, con- 
traception by the post-coital 
pill would be illegal, and the 
use of the safe progesterone- 
only pill would have to be 
questioned. The biological and 
social consequence ofrsuch a 
proclamation can only be an 
increase in the number of 
unwanted children or of legal 
abortions. 

Science does challenge our 
existing values, it would be 
bad science if it were not 
novel. However, society is ill- 
served by the unwillingness 
of its leaders to understand 
and accept the novel and to 
have confidence in the 
motives of its medical scien- 
tists. The issues raised in tbe 
Wamock report are both 
important and complex, and 
therefore should be discussed 
widely. However, they must 
be discussed on the basis of 
knowledge and understand- 
ing that that all too evidently 
has been lacking in corres- 
pondence to the press and in 
many of our Parliamenta- 
rians. 

Peter Rratude is senior 
research associate at the 
department cf obstetrics and 
gynaecology at the Unmmitn 
of Camlmdge Clinical Sehobl. 
The research group cf which he 
is a member is one of only two 
in Britain funded by the Meth- 
od Research Council to study 
early human embryos. 


Anthony Tucker on 
the dangers of 
a ca dmium diet 
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to the mammal, but of neces- 
sary coexistence. The faintest 
image ever recorded, also 
included in Beyond Vision, is 
a wispy shell around a distant 
galaxy detected not by a 
“ccd — much vaunted by 
astronomers for its capacity 
to image extremely feint sub- 
jects — but by means of a i 
Kodak emulsion, its contrast 
enhanced by the technique of 1 
“photographic amplifica- 
tion” invented by David 
Matin of the Anglo-Austral ian 
Observatory. At a time when 
electronic detectors can 
register the arrival of a single 
photon of tight. Malm's photo- 
graph is no mean feat 

So for both shutterbugs with 
compact cameras and scien- 
tists with sophisticated appar- 
atus, electronics is bound to 
infiltrate forther. But electro- 
nic images are still relatively 
primitive in character or else 
restricted in application, and 
chemistry will not be 
banished by electronics for 
some time to come. 

Jon Darius is Curator of 
Astronomy at the Science 
Museum tn London. His bf>ok. 
Beyond Vision, was published 
last year by OUP. 


DEPARTMENT of Environ- 
ment experts are studying, 
with some concern, a survey 
of the Walsall area which 
suggests that some population 
groups have an intake of 
cadmium from their food 
which approaches and may 
even exceed the internatio- 
nally permitted levels. The 
finding conflicts with the con- 
clusions of the national sur- 
veys undertaken by the Minis- 
try of Agriculture and implies 
that, in areas without speci- 
fic cadmium-rich industrial 
problems — such as Shipham 
m Somerset — Britain has 
serious and hitherto unre- 
ported environmental cad- ! 
mium health hazards. The 
problems, if they are as 
serious as the Walsall study 
suggests, need urgent atten- 
tion because the use of cad- 
mium. in spite of voluntary 
controls requested by the 
Government three years ago. 
is rising. 

The Walsall study, carried . 
out for his doctoral thesis by 
Christopher Tennant of Aston ' 
University, was triggered by 
the discovery three years ago 
that a significant proportion 
of soil samples taken in the 
area had total cadmium con- ■ 
centrations greater than three - 
milligrams per kilogram 
(mg/kg). This is a level which 
has been set, broadly speak- 
ing, by the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organisation ana the 
World Health Organisation, 
as the maximum permissible 
in agricultural land. 

In Walsall the contamina- 
tion is the result of long . 
industrial fallout and is typi- . 
cal of many urban-industrial 
areas in the developed world. ‘ 
The study was carried ont in 
detail when it was found that, 
in a survey of 193 homes 
growing a substantial propor- 
tion of their own vegetables, 
42 per cent were using land 1 
with cadmium contamination 
that rendered it unsuitable 
for agricultural production. ~ 
The implication was that, . 
through direct uptake to 
home-grown vegetables, 
these families were at high 
risk of excessive exposure. 

Health risks from chronic *. 
exposure to cadmium are 
kidney damage and, at low 
levels, increased blood press- 
ure, with recent studies sug- 
gesting secondary effects 
such as blocking the uptake 
of essential zinc by the 
developing foetus. These 
hazards underlie existing or 
proposed strict controls on 
the industrial use of cadmium . 
in Sweden, Denmark and, ; 
recently, Switzerland. In 
1983. in its survey of cadmium : 
in food, the Ministry of Agri- 
culture recommended that 
British industry should find • 
alternatives to cadmium. The ’ 
most recent EEC Paris Com- 
mission annual report shows .■ 
that this recommendation is 
not being implemented. 

The most worrying findings 
of the Walsall survey are that ' 
while the assessed daily 
intake of cadmium in an 
urban control group averaged - . 
about 20 micrograms a day — 
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findings and is well inside the , 
internationally accepted . 
maximum of 70 micrograms a ; 
day from all sources — the 
average for the femilies . 
eating home grown veget- - 
ables was almost 50 micro- 
grams a day from this source 
alone. Some, says the study, • 
exceeded the 70 microgram 
level. 

These calculations, based . 
on sample analysis and a 
study of family diets in the 96 


households at highest risk, 
are challenged by the Depart- 
ment of the Environment 


One obvious area of doubt is 
that the survey, carried out in 
September — a peak month . 
for home grown foods — is 
used as a basis for year round 
calculations. This may well 
overestimate the actual diet- 
ary intake by a factor of two or '• 
three. But the hard fact 
remains that a substantial 
number of people — many 
retired but also many with 
young families — are using 
industrially contaminated 
land for agricultural pur- 
poses. 

That large areas in urban- 
industrial complexes are 
already contaminated to 
levels which, on the basis of 
international recommends- ■ 
tions, render them unfit for - 
the production of food, is a 
powerful reason to accelerate 
national measures to reduce 
cadmium use and pollution. 

In the Midlands, according 
to an earlier Aston University 
survey, tbe expected reduc- 
tion of cadmium fallout - 
because of the decline of the 
foundry industry has not 
occurred. Cadmium emis- 
sions have risen in recent 
years because the remaining 
foundries now tend lo melt 
scrap which is itself cadmium 
contaminated. National use is 
also rising because of the 
importance of cadmium as a • 
plastic stabiliser and in elec- 
tronic components — not to, 
mention disposable batteries. 
While other countries have 
imposed, or are in process of 
imposing, strict controls 
except where cadmium use is 
essential, Britain has done 
nothing. 

The argument is that substi- 
tutes for many of the most, 
important cadmium uses are 
not as good as cadmium itself, 
and that emission control is 
expensive. Such arguments, 
are no longer acceptable. 

Reference: Cadmium in the 
enmrorment and high risk: 
population groups: Christ- 

opher Tennant: Doctoral dis- 
sertation, University of Aston 
sn Birmingham. 
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Occupatranal Health and Safety 

Research and development 
in an area of vital national concern 


Occupational change is inevitably accompanied by a new 
range of potential hazards in the workplace. In its concern 
for the health and safety of people at work the Healths. 
Safety Executive is constantly faced with new chaSenges and 
problems. Current opportunities exist in the following areas. 

Microbiologist 

... to establish facilities at the Occupational. Medical and 
Hygiene Laboratory, Crickfewood. London, for the sampfeig 
and characterisation of airborne organisms and their 
products. You will work ciosety with members of the 
Immunology Section. This post is scheduled to disperse to 
Sheffield wrthin the next 5 years. 

A ppoin t m ent as Higher Scientific Officer. 

Ref er ence Sfl/IVP. 

Chemist/Biochemist 

...within the Data Appraisal Unit of the Medea] Division. 
London, to ensure the smooth processing of data to assist 
in the appraisal of physical and chemical properties and to 
oversee the computerised storage and retrieval of data held 
by tiie Unit. This post is scheduled to disperse Co Bootle late 
in 1985. 

Appointment as Scientific Officer. 

Reference SA/1 2/P. 

Biomedical Scientist 

. . .for the Research and Pathology Branch of the Medical 
Division, London, to help in the assessment of new research 
proposals, man to ring of existing research contracts and 
preparation of evaluations of completed research. 

A qualification in biochemistry, pharmacology, toxicology or 
similar discipline will be relevant. 

Appointment as Senior Scientific Officer. 

Reference SA/1 3/P. 

Statistical Scientist 

...for the Epidemiology and Medical Statistics Unit. BootJa 
to be involved in setting up and supervising of epidemtologicaJ 
studies, liaison with companies participating in mortality 
surveys and the processing and interpretation of survey data. 
Appointment as Senior Scientific Officer. 

Reference SA/1 A/P. A 

Electrical Engineers » 

... to wort in the Rame Certification section of the Wk 


Health and Safety Exec 
Stanley Precinct, Boot 
Ptease quote the app 
in section of the An etpal op po rt mu i 

Health and Safety Executive 


Bectricai Equipment Certificstton Service. Buxton. You wiS 
examine manufacturers’ requeasfbr irertifkation of 
equipment, check con fo r mi ty with standards and 
recommend design al t era tio ns where necessary. You w ffl 
also supervise the wort of external app rove d test 
laboratories. 6ase witii and provide a consultancy service to 
manufacturers, advise equipment users and give specialist 
advice to HSE branches. Two pests are avatebte. 
Appointment as hSgher Scientific Officer or Professional and 
Technology Officer Grade 6 according to qualifications End 
experience 
Referen ce 5A/1 5/P. 

QLL41JHCATOSJS ANDEXPBT1BSJCE 

For SO: degree/HNC/HND or equivalent in an appropriate 

subject. 

ForffSO: degree/HNC/HND or equivalent in an appropriate 
subject plus 5 years postgraduate experience, or first or 
second dess honours degree plus 2 years postgraduate 
experience. 

For SSO: a frst or second class honours degree plus 4 
V^ars postgraduate experience. 

For PTD B: degree/Engineerog CoundTs part 2 examination 
an equivalent or higher qualification in an appropriate subject 
plus at feast 2 years recognised professional training. 

SALARIES 

Scientific Officer £5,905 -£ai50 

Higher Scientific Officer £7,435-£10j035 

Savor Scientific Officer £9.325- £ 1 2,050 

Pro f e ssion al and Technology Officer H E7/465-E1D.1J35 
In addition the London posts attract £1 30 0 Inner London 
Weighting, and the Crickfewood post £730 Intermediate 
Lemon Weighting. 

Starting salaries according to qualifications aid 
experience. 

For 3n application form (to be returned by 8 February 1985) 
and further delate of qualifications and experience requred 
for intSvidua} posts, write to MrS Ward, Room 410. 
l Health and Safety Executive, Efc Hugh's House, 

Stanley Precinct, Bootle L2Q 30Y. CD51 -951 4425 3. 
Ptease quote the appropriate reference number. 

An equal op po rt uni ty employer 


E T H ICON 


Ethicon Limited is a leading Company in the Health 
Care Field engaged in the manufacture and 
marketing of Surgical Sutures for the Home and 
Export Markets. 

PRODUCTION 

FOREMAN 

Our Surgical Needle Manufacturing Department 
requires a Production Foreman, who will report to 
the Departmental Manager and be responsible for 
achieving weekly Production and Quality targets. 
Applicants should be graduates, or equivalent, in 
Mechanical, Production or Electrical Engineering 
and have previous experience of man management, 
preferably in a manufacturing environment. The 
successful candidate may be given the opportunity 
to attain the Diploma in Management Studies. 

Ref. PF/1.85 

PRODUCTION 

SUPERVISOR 

Based in our Suture Packaging Department the 
successful applicant will report to the Departmental 
Foreman and be responsible for supervising 
employees in the Sterilisation or Packaging area and 
after appropriate training, will be required to work 
on a Double Shift (6 am to 2 pm; 2 pm to 10 pm) 
basis. Candidates should be educated to degree or 
equivalent standard, in Engineering, Chemistry or 
Pharmacy and ideally have some relevant industrial 
or hospital experience 
Ref: PS/1.85 

Ethicon Limited offer a competitive salary, excellent 
conditions of employment in modem mtmufacturing 
plant/office premises and subsidised dinkig 
fadfties. 

Applicants, male or female aged between 23 and 
35, should apply in writing, quoting the appropriate 
reference, and stating age, quaBfications, 
experience and present salary to: 

R. F. Cunningham, Employee Resourcing Manager, 
Ethicon Limited, PD. Box 408, Bankhead Avenue, 
Edinburgh, EH 11 4HE. 


Borough Co-ordinator for Employment Opportunities 

Manager 
Information 
Technology Centre 

Salary - £11,703 per annum 

A Manager is to be appointed for the Blackburn Information 
Technology Centre 0TEC). This is a 45-place YTS project which 
provides information technology training for 12 months to 16 and 17 
year olds. Time are three main centres of training Micro-computing, 


The successful candidate will have significant experience and 
qualifications in the field of iwcrocomputers. The position requires 
toe ability, enthusiasm and commitment to mativap young people. 
Ratter detafe and appIcaUan forms are mM* from the Borangh 
M a npower Services Officer, Boor D, Town Hell, Btackbum (Tel 
55201, Ext .386) to whom they should be returned by Friday, 8th 
February, 1385. 

The Council is an Equal Opportunity 
Employer and does not discriminate on the 
grounds of sex, race, marital status, creed, 
age or registered disability. 



Borough of 
Blackburn 


GLC 
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SERVICE TO SURGERY 


STATISTICAL 

CONSULTANTS 

SIA is a leading international company offering on- fine access to a 
comprehensive range of statistical and data management products 
and services. SIA is the UK market leader in the provision of statistical 
services to both the public and private sectors of industry. 

We are looking for two suitably qualified people to join our statistics 
team. We would require: 

• a degraei postgraduate qualification m statistics 

• several years computing experience 

• knowledge of software packages such as Sift, SAS, SPSS 

• good communications sfdUs. 

For one of the posts, experience gained to the pharmaceutical industry 
would be an advantage. 

Attractive remuneration packages will be offered, appropriate to the 
successful applicants' qualifications and experience. 

Both jobs offer great variety and excellent opportunities far suitably 
motivttated individuals to progress within the organisation. 

Please write (enclosing CV and telephone number) to: 

The Statistics Manager, 


COMPUTER SERVICES 

Ebury Gate, 23 Lower Bekpsva Street, London, 5W1W ONW 
Tel: 01-730 4544 


Working for London 


Applications Programmer 

To provide a computing service to toe divisioa 
responsible for land drainage in Greater Lon don, and its 
hydrology section in particular. There is inrofogne nt in up- 
grading of the flood warning system in pro viding s oftware 
tor an on-line menu driven management information 
system based on a digital VAX 11/750 com pater, as well as 
maintaining several applications cm the Council's IBM _ 
mainframe installations pko packages on a WANG mini 
computer. Remedying faults, advising use rs, iden tifying 
improvement areas and evaina ting new xif iware/hard war c 
are other key activities. 

Applicants must be fluent in FORTRAN and VAX' 

VMS as well as having knowledge of at least one of the 
following: VAX: TMS-CDD, Tektronix: JGL Plot 10, 

MVS, CP/M, Natural. Good communication and f 

interpersonal skills, initiative and the ability to work to > 
deadline are essential. 

Salary: £11^53 -£12,993 inclusive. 

•A,. TtoGI£ ban equal upporfiurifkacaqil^reE- 

We Invite epyfc tiron from women end ; g 
from »a uxtioaM of Out cocw mmh y. irrape ^is-- 

LOHP UW of their ethnic origin, colour , >cxintl oriennUan 

AGAMST or dtsabOSrwwbobBVEtibe necessary aorOfasta 

RACISM W <U» the job- / _ 

Per on application Jbrm, to be returned by 1st February 
1985, ante to: (KXiDepumment of Public Health ! 
Engineering, RoomNVSO, North Block, The CoumyHaU, 

SE1 7PB or telephone 01-633 4395/4256. 

This post is suitabfe for job sharingM**^^ 



Inner London 
Education Authority 
' I d :1ft! I ! .!•! !V= M M * J,! ! -J fTr! IT^^TiT 


John RusJdn Street, London, SE5 OPQ. 

Minicomputing Manager 

Salary Range £11,646 to £13,362 
Plus £1,347 London Weighting 

A vacancy exists for a Minicomputing Manager to lead a team of 
three programmers. The programming team develop, system and 
applications software for a time sharing service, based on two Prime 
B50 minicomputers, which serves the Colleges of Further Education 
in the ILEA. 

The successful candidate wBI be expected to have aproven record 
as a programmer and to have had experience of leading a team In 
project management in the development of software. Teaching/ 
lecturing experience Is not necessary, but a positive interest Initio 
applications of computing and information Technology In further 
education is essential 

This job is suitable tor job-sharing. Application forms and further 
details from Personnel Services Division, (EQ'EstahlBIJRoom 308, 
The County Hall, London, $E7 7PB, (please undoes an SAE). Closing 
data is Monday, 4th Febwary,1985. 

ILEA a an equ^ opportunities employer. " " ' 
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Career opportunity for . 
determined, self-motivated 
over 23-year-olds who 
require a five-figure - 
income and excellent 
prospects: \ . 
TeL Ftouia Rayburn 




tor UvBty and expanding book 
puUiaheis situated Finchley. mowing 
Central London in Spring. Supervise 
junior and temporary staff, keep 
p wsorm sl records, supervise post 
central firing, cleaning and storage, 
maintain an office equipment 
'purchase stationary. ' Highly 
responsible position requiring/ 
background hi office administration on 
personnel, pirn energy. Initiative, tact 
and secretarial skills, Think you fit the 
bill? Sterling salary £8,000 pa. Ptaqae 
sand CV to: Amanda Coras, 
Muffimedte Publications (IRQ OtL, 
Central House, 1 Bafiants tana, 
London N3 1UZ. / 


1 '' ii" i I i" ir' i i i' : i * 


A awcasafeUMbdlwoitti Manager must be outgoing, 
anda 




If yon apeak well and hajm a good 
C.V. in sales, industry, jarcmeo or 
the oenrioes, can work b oar NW2 
offices and need to eon £400/ £600 
per week, telephone ne. 

Ideal age 25-55. Offito boon only, 
nn weekend or ewstag work. 

Tel: Rupert Talbot 

01-450 9322 


CIRCULATION 

AT1VE 

Required /for Progressive 
Magazin/ Group. Driving 
Salary to £5,500. 
Contact Adrian Rose: 

1-229 3488 
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TRAINEES 

The Co-operative Movement seeks Graduate, H.N.D. or 
B.E.C. Higher trainees to join a six-month retail 
management training scheme commencing in 
September, 1985, at the Co-operative Management 
Centre, Loughborough. 

Evidence will be sought of ambition, commitment and 
ability to progress to senior managerial posts. First post 
could be anywhere in the U.K. 

Further details and application forms (returnable by the 
1st February, 1985) from: Chief Education Officer, M.T.S., 
Cooperative College, Stanford Hall, Loughborough, 
Leics. LEI 2 5QR. Telephone: East Leake (050982) 2333. 


SAMUELS0N COMMUNICATIONS LTD 

Require a 

COMPUTER 

TECHNICIAN 

Minimum qualification: HND/TEC in Applied 
Physics / Electronic Engineering. To join service 
department of computer controlled concert 
lighting systems. Some travel may be 
necessary. Driving licence required. Salary 
negotiable. 

PLEASE TELEPHONE PAT JEFCOATE 
ON 01-208 0011 


KENSINGTON AND CHELSEA AND 
WESTMINSTER 

FAMILY PRACTITIONER COMMITTEE 

An opportunity exists to join the expanding field of Health 
Service computers. 

We are looking for an enthusiastic person , to 
take charge of our newly-installed 
DEC PDP 11/24 and to help get onr computer 
projects off the ground. 

Salary Scale: £8,779 -*£10.473 p.a. inc. ' 

Fw an application farm and job description,- please contact 
So ® i »* l Wington f Personnel Assistant, Kensington and Chelsea 
and Westminster Family Practitioner. Committee, 14 Bishops 
Bridge Brad, London WjL TeL 01-723 3400 ext 35. .. 


WATER TREATMENT 
.. SALES MANAGER f : 

We are seeking a professional Individual to become 
a part of the management team of a.youngaggrejssipe! 
Speciality Chemical . Company servicing: lifrater 
systems in an . Industrial .. and Institutional 
environment - ’r-.J'd 

The successful candidate must possess five -years' 
minimum experience in the Wafer Treatment 
Industry, strong academic backbond; ..sales 
orientated with proven results, self-motivated- with 
management skills. - . \ ' 

We offer excellent salary plus commission' 
structure, ^company car and other benefits. 

Interested qualified candidates should send their: 
C.V. ; in confidence to : - r .: ; 

DL 164 THE GUARDIAN --V* 
164 Deansgate, Manchester M60 2RR 


DEAL WITH THE PROFESSIONALS 

Our eiisnts urqmtiy require: 'T** 

RNAKCIAL ACCOUKTANT £12^000 Hag - 

WKh a urge jntamatkmal company wnh good CUM, prbspena anif'ban^il'S '- 

swor A ccowiTAirr £ii J ow c 

Anjou wn MXA tewl Ufflnal W7 Myou ware to work far a wan knaWnramtaetoi^ 

.' ASSBTAHT FBUNOAL ACCOUMTANT £10^000 

For a U*py. tataeommumcotiana company *■ stuOr areiottnte ' ' ’ 

ASSBTANT HAMOSHt ACCOW*TAHT£10^»c 

VUrtva large Engimerlng company. A position with varied dutiaa and M, raaiir 
atnietur*- ■ ■ 
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; 'TWSpIBty the greatest etial- 
ieogfr;£aeia« modem 'man is 
. .;.tn#*-p«ir^-t]K.beat.daal 
when r;: faoojct og &n_ . airline 
r~ flight:*; Trying to mininuse 
-v Wnr Wrilay while at the same 
• : ■•- faia e;.^ aBsgiag- the various 
. const ra in t s imposed by yoor 
- scl^ureandbylhe different 
7 • . accompanying 

■'■ lb<r numerous special offers 
a degree in 
- - mathe matic s at the very ! east. 

. . So, as one whose infrequent 
fora** to exotic places tend to 
, he ^sap ported fay research 

- allowances. Which appear to 
•fa# oOc®Med:On.the basis of 

wJ JbshSfcLfay . bicycle, I gave more 
* : ftah a passing glance to the ■ 
recenT announcement that a 
yp ugg Indian mathematician 

- working at Bell Laboratories 
bad ' discovered an exciting 
new? method of solving this 
kind iff problem. 

■ The Linear Programming 
Problem has been around as 
■ ' long, as anyone can remem- 
ber ( -and arises in ail walks of 

life parti cular ly in econo- 

- mhs, - industry, engineering, 
transport, and defence. You 
have, something -you want to 
optimise (eg: make yoor costs 
aslow as possible, maximise 
your profits, increase your 
cfiance of survival in some 
. risky venture, etc), and yon 
can achieve this by altering 
any one or more of a number 
Of- parameters, these para- 
meters being subject to 
various constraints. 

- For example, suppose you 
own a. factory which makes 
both widgets and wodgets, 
with the current market price 
of the widget being twice that 
of .the wodget The manufac- 
ture of widgets and wodgeis 
require some common raw 
materials and some unique to 
each, and your highly skilled 
workforce can only produce 
one hind of product at any one 
time. 

. ; Of course you wish to maxi- 
mise your profit Ideally you 
work out which or your two ; 
.products ..brings in the 
greatest profit and just con- 
'.^ centrate on that But life is 
never so simple You find that 
by switching from one to the 
other every now and then you 
can maintain your machinery 
virtually without shutting any 
part down. Then there is the 
problem of supply and stor- 
age of the raw materials you 
require, as well as the storage 
of the finished products 
(which,- you will realise, 
involve totally difTereot con- 
ditions). - And your sales 
people tell you that there are 
constraints on just how many 
widgets the market can stand 
without a ready supply of 
wodgets to go with them. To 
say nothing of potential union 
problems if you don't tread 
warily. How on earth do you 
figure out. bow to maximise 
your profit whilst satisfying 
all of these constraints? 

S Now imagine a genuine 
’ situation which a modern 
businessman faces evenr day. 
where die' number or con- 
straints is vastly greater than 
in fixe above- example. The 
sheer number - of different 
permutation? of the available 



Booking a flight: Would it be quicker to take a short cut across the , interior qf the polytope ? < Picture by Martin Arglesi. 

A linear programming problem is the one that has you tearing your hair out over 
airline schedules and makes guided missile designers old before their time. Keith 

Devlin reports on a new answer. 


The short-cut so 


options prevents you from 
adopting the -most obvious 
approach, that of calculating 
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your profit for each possible 
combination and then simply 
picking out die best But 
provided that all of your 
constraints are "linear" (that 
is, if you draw a graph of any 
one of them it will be a 
straight line in the case of two 
parameters), there is a 
reasonably efficient way of 
performing the clculation. 
(The use of the word “linear" 
in Linear Programming stems 
from this requirement Most 
real life optimisation prob- 
lems either already are or 
else can be reformulated as 
linear programming prob- 
lems in this sense.) 

The method is known as the 
Simplex Method, and was 
invented by the American 
mathematician George Dant- 
zig (now at Stanford Univer- 
sity. California) in 1947. Until 
re cen tly, this- method was by 
for the most successful way of 
solving- linear programming 
pro blems, andL the major com- . 
puter manufacturers all -j 
supply commercially written 

programs for ' perfo rming ] 

Dahtzig’s simplex Algorithm. , 


The idea behind the Sim-' 
plex Algorithm is this. You 
first think of the problem in 
geometric terms. To take the 
simplest case first, if the 
problem only involves two 
parameters, say x and y. then 
since the linear equations in 
two variables represent 
straight lines on ah ordinary 
graph, the various constraints 
of your problem correspond 
to straight lines on a graph. 

Now, if you draw a number 
of straight lines on a piece of 
paper they will trace out a 
polygon, a triangle if there 
are three lines, a quadrilate- 
ral with four, a pentagon with 
five, and so on. The polygon 
you obtain in this way is a 
geometric representation of 
[your problem constraints. 
'With the case of three para- 
meters. you get a three 
dimensional geometric real- 
isation of the constraints, 
namely a polyhedron (e.g. a 
tetrahedron, a five sided 
“box,” or whatever). For 
greater numbers of para- 
meters the geometric realisa- 
tion is, of necessity, purely 
.abstract, since more than 
'three dimensions will be 
necessary: if the problem has 


Nevermind the hype: when Unix arrives as an operating system it won’t mean a 
revolution for the micro, argues Jack Schofield 

Waiting for a false dawn 
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“ALTHOUGH it is not yet' 
widely available for persona} 
computers, Unix is clearly 
where the micro-world is 
headed, and you will be hear- 
ing much more about it in the 
years to come." 

This comment, from Alfred 
Glossbrenner, (How To Buy 
Software, Papermac 1884), is 
typical of those made by 
numerous commeutars over / 
the last five years. The Unix 
operating system has been 
held up as a sort of promised 
land lor the micro, and its. 
always-imminent arrival has 
generated more boo-hah — at 
least within the tirade — than 
almost anything else. 

Alas this view is .both pro- 
foundly - misguided and 
wrong.- Unix will never make . 
a big impact on the single- 
user micro market Further, 
to the extent that it makes any 
impact, it is against the true 
spirit of microcomputing • 

Unix is indeed a powerful, 
(semi-) portable, multi-user/ 
multi-tasking operating 

system, and it is backed by 
toe-might of America's giant 
AT£T. Nevertheless, the 
* Emperor has no clothes. 
Pointing this out usually foils 
to little boys. In this case, 
however, the finger has bees 
raised by the market research 
company International 

Resource Development ' Inc, 
in a 183-page, $1,285 report - 

According to IRD, “Unix 
will over be anything but a 
niche standard. It will not 
take over the mass 'market 
IRD_ argues that. Microsoft's 
MS-DOS is already so preva- 
lent that the . conversion to . 
Unix doesn’t make sense; it is 
cheaper to link micros using a 
local area network than to 
bring m:_a minicomputer of 
super-micro running Unix to 
do this; non-Unix operating 
systems will' incorporate the 
best features of Dux anyway: - 
“Unix portability is a myth." . 

AU of - these . are good 
reasons. In feet, Microsoft has 
already written many Umx- 
lik® features into version two 
ofttS-DGS, andis introducing 
a 7 : networking system with 
version three. This means you 
have to add ehty a hard disc 
“flle^ervez*. to be shared by 
all -the different micros, ana 
suitable interfaces, to create 
a network- 7 - " 

This route-has been taken 
by, ACT .with Microsoft's MS- . 
NET. on the Apricot IBM will . . 
introduce fife same system.; 
later this.year for Its Personal 
Computer.. (IBM’s PC-DOS . 
operating system and PC- 
Network are, of coarse, also 
written by Microsoft) ' : 
However, .all litis means 

little to people who actually 
want to' buy anttase micros. 
Wfaat.toesrneed'lo 'be told is 
that Unix is ihe wrong route 1 
because tyfraunfs the two 
cardinal requirements of true 
microcumptuiug: Th ese are: 
.one 7 - -! tnaa*-^ oatt'-, r- microp- • 
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Unix has other limitations 
too. First, it requires a vera 
beety system to run it. Experi- 
ence suggests that 512K is the 
real minimum RAM. Further, 
with all the utilities supplied, 
Unix alone takes up over four 
megabytes of disc, which 
means a hard disc system is 
required. Even though it can 
be run with about 1.5Mbytes 
of code, this is still too big for 
a floppy disc. 

Second, almost, all of Unix 
is written in a high-level 
language called C. So are 


most Unix programs. While 
this is economical, C runs 
slower and is less efficient 
than assembly language, in 
which most microcomputer 
programs are written — or at 
least optimised. 

Third, in spite of claims of 
.“portability, Unix is a rag- 
bag of operating systems with 
dozens of different versions. 
They may be portable in the 
sense that a software house 
can “port" (transfer) prog* 
rams from one system to 
another. They are not port- 
able -in the sense that an 
ordinary user can do it 

Fourth,- as already -men- 
tioned, applications software 
for Unix-based micros is 
scarce and extremely expen- 
sive.. 

Fifth, the whole Unix world 
moves Incredibly slowly by 
microcomputer standards. 
You can buy a micro, take it 
home and start using It the 
same day. Within a. week it 
can be performing useful 
tasks, in. six months you 
can have mastered it Unix- 
based systems take months to 
‘buy and Install, software 
takes years to appear., and. 
applications are tackled on 
the. stow' timescale of the 
minicomputer field. 

None of this is to say that 
Unix is bad. It isn’t Running 
with lots of users on a super- 
mini computer 1 with, . say, 
3Mbytes of more JRAM and .a 
20 to 80Mbyte haid disc. Unix 
is wonderful for program- 


mers. There are many mini- 
computer-type applications 
where a supermicro with ter- 
minals running Unix makes 
sense. As IRD points out, 
Unix will continue to domin- 
ate this niche in the market. 

What is true is that Unix is 
not suitable for single-user 
micros; it is not a panacea to 
cure all ills; it does not 
provide anything fun- 
damentally better for the user 
than today's cheap micros; 
and it is certainly not the 
future of microcomputing. 
Unix belongs with the 
dinosaurs. All this talk about 
“waiting for Unix to arrive” is 
nonsense 

The future of microcomput- 
ing lies with picture — or 
icon-based systems like the 
Apple Macintosh which 
requires bit-mapped 

graphics. This is the kind of 
system which makes compu- 
ters easy to learn and use, and 
which allows for powerful 
new ways of doing things. The 
trend established by Apples 
Lisa and Macintosh micros — 
and which was first developed 
fay Xerox — will shortly be 
followed by similar systems 
at the low end of the market 
Digital Research’s GEM 
graphics environment mana- 
ger is one example, due in 
micros from both Atari and 
Acorn. Commodore's forth- 
coming Amiga will offer simi- 
lar facilities. 

Unix is a venerable, not to 
say antique, operating system 
written about 15 years ago in 
AT & Ts Bell labs to run on a 
minicomputer. Then, mic- 
rochips were expensive and it 
made sense for ten or twenty 
people to. share a computer. 
■Now chips cost from under 95 
to around $200 it doesn't make 
sense for each person not to 
have one or even several 

If a £400 Sinclair QL-dwner 
can have a Motorola 68000 of 
his or her. own, why should 
someone spend £10,000 on a 
super-micro and share a 


graphics you can have win- 
dows opening into the screen, 
and all the other foncy effects 
used by today’s most useful 
programs such as Microsoft's 
word, Ashton Tate's 
Framework and dBase m, 
and all the latest intregrated 
packages. 

By contrast, Unix assumes 
that the screen is a glass 
typewriter. You can go back 
over the line you are on, but 
not up or down. As you enter 
new lines, the old ones simply 
scroll off the top. 

It is possible to add a “front 
end” or '‘shell*’ to provide a 
friendlier screen display. 
Fortune — just about the only 
company offering a serious 
Unix-based micro for one to 
four users — spent millions of 
dollars doing just this. 

What this means is that a 
graphics-orientated micro 
costing £1,000 or so will 
actually outperform one cos- 
ting £10,000, as far as a single 
user is concerned. 

Nor is this something new. 
Five years ago people started 
buying Apple ITs to run 
VisiCalc because it conld do 
something useful that £50,000 
minis could not Before that, 
the whole minicompnter 
explosion came when people 
discovered that a mini could 
do things that a mainframe 
could not even though it cost 
only one tenth as much. Id the 
next five years, expect to see 
£250 machines that surpass 
today's £2^00 desk-top 
models. (Look at the advances 
between Sinclair's ZX-80 and, 
four years on, the QL and that 
seems a certainty). But they 
wont be running Unix to do 
it 

The IRD report suggests 
about 72,000 Unix-based 
supermicros were sold in 
1984, and predicts sales of 
around 240,000 in 1988. By 
comparison, over four million 
MS-DOS and PC-DOS micros 
are already in use, with sales 
of over a million a year 
expected through 198& In 
other words, the battle to 
make Unix the “standard" 
has already been lost It’s 
time we debunked the prop- 
aganda war about the won- 
ders of Unix as welt 

Vim Markets, report 626. 
IRD Inc, 6 Pmritt Street, 
Norwalk, CT 06855, USA. 


N parameters, the geometric 
I figure corresponding to its 
constraints will be an N- 
dimensional “polytope." 
(Incidentally, this indicates 
bow a mathematical concept 
las bizarre as a 100 dimensio- 
nal “polytope” can be of real 
use to the hard pressed busi- 
ness executive!) 

The key to the Simplex 
(Method is the fact that the 

K ’ues of the parameters 
ich give you the optimum 
solution you require will be 
the coordinates of one of the 
■vertices (corners) of this poly- 
itope. The aim of the Simples 
Algorithm is to find this 
particular vertex. 

It does this by starting at 
one particular vertex (the 
closer this vertex is to the 
final optimal vertex the 
better) and then proceeding 
from vertex to adjacent 
vertex until the optimal one is 
found. In the case of a two 
parameter problem this is 
easy, since there is only the 
choice of “clockwise” or 
“anticlockwise'* to consider, 
but it is obvious that even a 
moderately complicated 
three dimensional 


single 68000 between a dozen 
people? 

The second point is even 
more fundamental. All suc- 
cessful micros, and all signifi- 
cant microcomputer prog- 
rams. require the use of 
memory-mapped graphics. 
This is where the screen 
display is actually mapped on 
to part of the computer’s 
random access memory. 
RAM, so the whole screen 
image is in memory at once. 
This makes it possible to draw 
pictures and diagrams on the 
screen and to produce good 
microcomputer games. 

With memory-mapped 


polyhedron offers numerous 
branching choices of route. 
The Simplex Algorithm works 
by making the best choice of 
route available at each step. 
(Remember, until it finds it, 
the algorithm has no idea 
where the optimal point is, so 
it cannot just “aim straight at 
it") 

It is possible to construct 
artificial problems which 
result in this approach taking 
a prohibitively long time to 
find the optimal vertex, but 
for most real life problems it 
seems to work well And 
though in the early days of 
computers it was customary 
to take a short holiday while 
the program worked away on 
a problem with only a few 
hundred parameters, an effi- 
ciently written Assembly Lan- 
guage Simplex Program run- 
ning on a fast mainframe 
computer can nowadays 
handle a typical 1,000 para- 
meter problem in about five 
minutes. 

But for “real time” prob- 
lems such as the control of 
aircraft or nuclear power 
plants, even this is far too 
long, so mathematicians have 


INTEGRATED CIRCUIT 
DESIGN AND TEST CENTRE 
PROJECT OFFICER 
Tin Centra provides a last 
turnaround tC prototyping service for 
tfw UK research community by 
imptemanting designs on the Ferranti 
Uncommitted Logic Array (ULA). 

The Project Officer will be 
responsible for the design, layout, 
assembly, and testing of custom/ 
semi-custom integrated circuits. 
Applicants must possess an 
appropriate qualification in electrical 
or electronic engineering and should 
preferably have had several years' 
experience in the design of digital 
systems. Some knowledge of 1C 
technology and modern CAD 
techniques would also be desirable, 
ahhough training in these areas will 
be provided where necessary. The 
appointment will initially be for a 
three-year period with a strong 
possibility of continuation beyond 
that. 

Salary cede in the range CS.BOO lo 
El 2,1 50 pjl Informal inquiries can be 
made by contacting Dr P. J. Hicks on 
061-236 3311, mL 2035. 

Requests tor application forms, 
quoting reference EEE/222, should 
be sam to the EsMUshment Section. 
The Registrar 1 * Department. UtiBST, 
P.O. Bose 88. M a nche s ter M60 1QD. 
The dosing date for applications is 
February 8. 1965. 



New company opening, 
Landscaping Division, 
requires a 


imn 


to take all responsibilities 
of this division. Salary 
negotiable. Free accom- 
modation. Car provided. 

Please send evs and 
contact number to: Amaoo 
Trading Company, State of 
Qatar, PO Box 9409, Doha. 


A CITY BASED COMPUTER 
COMPANY requires 


—a n 


Applicants must be ai least 
20 -yeare-oW with an aptitude for 
- working with computers. An 
ability to communicate weft and 
(asm quickly is essential. 
Knowledge of Financial 
Accounting or general business 
applications an advantage, 
for further Information 
telephone 01-888 0086 


continued to look for a belter 
method. In 1979, the Russian 
mathematician L. G. 
Khachiyan discovered an 
alternative method which was 
theoretically faster than the 
Simplex Method, called the 
Ellipsoid Method, but in prac- 
tice it performed much slower 
than tne Simplex Method, the 
advantage only showing np on 
the artificial examples con- 
structed to beat Simplex. 

Then, last year. Dr Naren- 
dra Karmarkar, the son of a 
mathematician, who grew up 
Poona and studied for his 
doctorate at Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, before joining Bell 
Laboratories in New Jersey in 
1983. discovered a quite new 
method of tackling the prob- 
lem. Tested on a typical 5,000 
parameter problem (it is a 
version of Murphy’s Law 
which says that the “typical" 
problems which arise are 
always at the limits of the 
current computational abil- 
ity), Karmarkar’s Algorithm 
found the solution 50 times 
faster than a good commer- 
cially produced Simplex 
program (the HPSX/370). 
Since this latter product is 
written in Assembly lan- 
guage and utilises the latest 
methods of Pipelined Com- 
putation. whereas Karmar- 
kar's program was just a 
straightforward FORTRAN 
program, it can be inferred 
that the new method is signifi- , 
cantly faster than Simplex 
and will rapidly supersede it, 
making “real time" control 
problems feasible. 

The key mathematical idea 
behind Karmarkar’s Algor- 
ithm is intuitively an obvions 1 
one. To go from an initial | 
vertex of The constraint poly- : 
tope to the optimal one it 
would be quicker to take a 
short cut across the interior of 
the polytope rather than 
meander along the edges. The 
problem is that if you try to do 
this, once you lose contact 
with the outer surface, then 
like an astronaut floating in 
space without a lifeline you 
can easily go off course. (The 
more so since yon don’t know 
exactly where you should be 
heading.) 

Karmarkar overcomes this 
difficulty by proceeding in 
relatively small steps; after 
each one you perform a 
mathematical deformation of 
the interior of the polytope, 
with the result that in the 
deformed geometry there is 
an “obvious" direction to 
proceed, and you then move 
in the direction in the original 
space which corresponds to 
this deformed direction 
under the chosen deforma- 
tion. In “no time at all” you 
find you have arrived at the 
optimal vertex. 

Intuitively, the procedure 
can be thought of like a 
guided missile, which con- 
stantly alters its direction 
until it homes in on the target 
One of the most depressing 
thoughts is that this will 
probably be one of the first 
applications of the new 
■method. 


Sid Smith reports 
on the viewdata" 
wrangle 

WHEN confronted with the 
new and original, our first 
reaction is usually to seek an 
analogy in the old and famil- 
iar. But nothing strikes more 
terror into the computer 
industry that when this uni- 
versal urge is directed 
against the new technology — 
especially when the people 
drawing the analogies are 
politicians, and when the ana- 
logies are of that fearsome 
type known as legal prece- 
dent 

“X cannot see the distinction 
between Prestel and other 
forms of broadcast material," 
said the Minister for Informa- 
tion Technology, Mr Geoffrey 
Patti e. "Prestel could have 
the same kind of restrictions 
on it as any other part of the 
broadcast media.” 

“If Mr Pattie hasn't 
adjusted to the fact that Pre- 
stel and similar systems are 
not the same thing as normal 
broadcasting." responded 
Neil Kinnock, “then he dis- 
qualifies himself as technol- 
ogy minister." 

The stimulus for these 
disagreements was a row 
. between the Labour Party 
and British Telecom. Their 
result is a code of practice 
which regulates this entire 
arm of the information tech- 
nology industry — and which, 
incidentally, snows that ana- 
logies between old technol- 
ogy and new are as hazanlous 
for politicians as for compu- 
ter people. 

Geoffrey Pattie's compari- 
son between Prestel and 
broadcasting has just been 
overthrown in favour of the 
Kinnock view. 

But first for the uniniti- 
ated, a few more analogies 
Viewdata looks like the BBC's 
Ceefex service — pages of text 
and unsubtle graphics which 
sit on your TV screen. Unlike 
Ceefex, however. Viewdata 
travels to the user down the 
phoue lines instead of being 
broadcast as a TV signal 

The biggest viewdata 
system iu^Britain is the 
360.000 page Prestel service 
run by British Telecom, and 
the biggest section of that is 
the l£0OO subscriber down- 
the-phone computer maga- 
zine called Micronet 800. 

Which is where the argu- 
ment started- On the first day 
of this year’s Party confer- 
ence at Blackpool, Neil Kin- 
nock inaugurated Labour's 
own mini-database on Mic- 
ronet Viewdata is a cheap 
and quick way of exchanging 
large amounts of infonuation 
with large numbers of people, 
and the Labour Party was 
looking forward to using its 
Micronet pages as a means of 
keeping constituencies in 
touch with the latest thinking 
down at Party HQ. 


That sort of information of 
course, would be restricted to 
authorised users only — 
which is another nice thing 
you can do with viewdata. But 
Labour was keen that some of 
its pages should be open to 
any Micronet subscriber. 

Exactly what happened 
next is a matter of dispute, 
though there is no doubt that 
those public access pages 
soon joined the rest of 
Labour's database in a closed 
user group area. 

The Labour Party’ was cer- 
tain where the responsibility 
lay, and the Sbadow technol- 
ogy spokesman Jeremy Bray 
issued a statement accusing 
the BT Chairman Sir George 
of an “autocratic and unau- 
thorised" policy directive 
which effectively banned reli- 
gious and political advertis- 
ing on PresteL 

The war on the analogy 
started here, 

“When you're looking at 
Prestel you’re looking at a 
screen," said the Minister. “It 
would appear lo me to be 
reasonable that you re able to 
have the same sort of regula- 
tory function in terms of 
religious and political adver- 
tisements what you have with 
other forms of broadcasting. 

“There's a quantitative 
step." replied Neil Kinnock. 
"between produced broadcas- 
ting that leaves relatively 
little choice to the consumer, 
and Prestel which gives an 
infinity of choice. If Mr Pattie 
is worried about the partisan- 
ship of iL, then let the Tories 
use Prestel as well, than we'll 
get balance and a variety of 
choice before the public — 
which is the essence of demo- 
cracy." 

Said Geoffrey Pattie, “The 
analogy in Prestel terms has 
got to oe the same as if things 
were being put out as paid 
advertisements on radio and 
television." 

To which Neil Kinnock 
replied: “Prestel is like news- 
paper publishing, and the 
general standards of news- 
paper advertising — we ail 
see the Advertising Stan dards 
Authority posters — could be 
set down and easily adhered 
to.” 

There was little cfoubt, 
meanwhile, about Lbe attitude 
of the general viewdata indus- 
try. If an analogy with news- 
papers meant less resti active 
legislation, went the argu- 
ment, then by all means let 
that comparison prevail. 

Labour eventually fo rced a 
decision on the issue. U nilate- 
rally opening its Mi.cronet 
pages to public access, the 
Party threatened an injunc- 
tion against anyone who 
dared to close them off again. 
This challenge was not taken 
up, and the Home Office has 
since decided that {xilitical 
and religious advertising on 
Prestel should be governed 
by the same Advertising Stan- 
dards Authority rules which 
cover newspapers- 



South Midlands 


A multi-million pound investment 
in research and development 
facilities has placed our client very 
firmly at the top in the practical 
application of extensive R & D in 
the development of new products. 
Already they have gathered a team 
of multi- disciplined scientists 
which is the envy of the world. 

Currently they seek an 
experienced technologist with 
Engineering skills, initially to pilot 
and eventually to manage a 
production process associated with 
the electro chemical surface ■ 
treatment of materials. 

Degree qualified in 
Chemistry or Chemical 
Engineering or with HNC/TEC 
plus experience, the successful 
candidate will possess that rare 
combination of Engineering 
expertise and commercial, 
entrepreneurial flair to turn 
experiment into profitable 
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practice. Strength of personality 
and communicative skills must be 
present to achieve the suitable 
blend of technical and managerial 
skills needed, 

A salary range of £9-£ll,000 
is envisaged along with a generous 
employment package including 
relocation to a most attractive area 
of the South Midlands. 

Please write with full cv to 
Confidential Reply Service, 

Ref. ABC 859, Austin Knight 
Advertising UK Ltd. , Tricorn 
House, 51-53 Hagley Road, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham B16 8TP- 

Applicadons are forwarded to 
the Client concerned, therefore 
Companies in which you are not 
interested should be listed in a 
covering letter to the Confidential 
Reply Supervisor. 
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m reOl/Tim Consultants in Fluid Row 

W UJWWW HeatTransferand Combustion 

CHAM £peeialisd& in the development and application oi computer modelling techniques for engineering 
and environmental processes Involving fluid flow, haa! transfer and combustion. CHAM's general-purpose 
fluid-flow computer code. PHOENICS. is in use in many major industrial and research organisations in the 
UK, Europe. North America and the Far East CHAM requires the following personnel lo meet the 
expanding needs of code development, user support and consultancy. 

FLUID DYNAMICISTS 

Personnel with experience in computational fluid mechanics are needed to consolidate state c-i-U ie-art 
modelling of turbulence, combustion, two-phase flows etc by: 

* validation of standard and novel models of these processes; and by, 

* preparation of technical reports, instructional material and papers. 




Vacancies exist for programmers, HND or a degree In Computer Science preferred, in the following areas; 

* Software development and code testing; 

* Installation of large Fortran programs on a wide range of machines and operating systems; and 

* Graphics-system development 

CONSULTANCY AND USER SUPPORT 

Applications are invited from engineers and applied scientists, for project-engineers and extema (-user- 
support vacancies. Their tasks will Include the formulation and execution of projects under commercial 
pressures. 

Top class salaries are offered, and benefits include non-contributory pension scheme and 3UPA 
membership. 

Applications pisase, with fuB CV.toNRhodes, CHAM Limited, 40 High Street, Wimbledon, London SW195AU 
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Busirwsb expert. Lawyer. Negotiator. 
Detective. Manager. Today's Tax inspector 
needs an exceptional range of skills to assess 
the tax liabilities ol companies and businesses 
ot afi types and sizes. For graduates seeking a 
stimulating and progressive career which is 
different this is an option that would be hard to 
match anywhere and is certainly a far cry from 
the popular image. 

Intensive training will enable you to handle 
your own casework within a few months of 
joining. After 3 years, you will be running a 
sizeable team of staff and, in due course, you 
should be running your own tax district. 

Qualifications; Under 3h and a First or 
Second class honours degree or an acceptable 
equivalent qualification. Final Year Students 
may apply. 

Starting salary according to qualifications 


and experience from £6015 to £f*2 3 for those 
aged under 26 and from £6625 to £9495 (or those 
2t» and over. You should be earning at least £9135 
after 2 years and, 3 years later, you should be on 
a scale rising from £12,895 to £17,485. If you 
fulfil your promise, you should later be on a 
scale "rising to £21.830. Beyond this there are 
opportunities for further promotion to the most 
senior grades in the Civil Service. SALARIES 
HIGHER IN LONDON. Training can usually 
begin at an office in the area of your choice. " 

To find out more and for an application form 
write to Gvil Service Commission. 

Alencon Link, Basingstoke. Hants. RG21 lJB.or 
telephone Basingstoke ((1256) 468551 (answering 
service operates outside office hours); ' 

Please quote ref: A/85/320/122. 

The Civil Service is an equal opportunity 
employer 


An opportunity exists for a mature individual with 
sound administrative ability and a diplomatic , 
nature to run our Manchester project office. 

As the Project Office Administrate you iriiill; tfe' 
responsible for ensuring feat .the con^an^s 
Project Management Standards .are applied to:- 




reporting on their performance; : v 

Qualifications and experience within the software 
industry are not essential as lull training win be 
given. However^umeracy anda goodcommand 
of the English language wiH be beneficial - 

Salary negotiable according to experience. Apply 
with a copy- of your C.V. to Claire Bates at the 
address below. 


Systems Designers Is an fateraatenal Software Systems OonsMtaqcy. 


-. Systems Design^ Intariattonal 
Battersea House, Battersea Road, Heaton 
Mersey, Stockport, Cheshire. 

Systems 

Designers 


NEW PROJECT 


STUDIES 


BRISTOL 


A number of vacancies now exist in tilts interesting and demanding area of our 
activities for experienced graduates in Physics. Maths or Engineering. 

The work will involve advanced studies in the forefront of defence technology 
and will cover a number of new weapon systems. 

We are particularly seeking: 

* STUDY LEADERS + 

For technical co-ordination management of new studies through 
concept-feasibility stages including preparation of bids and liaison with M.O.D. 
and other Divisions of the Company. Experience of systems engineering/guidance 
& control and electro-optics is necessary. 

. OPERATIONAL AND SYSTEM . 
ASSESSMENT ENGINEERS 

For determination of the overall requirements few future naval systems and 
the assessment of their performance. Simulation and modelling techniques 
could be involved, so some basic training in computer programming is desirable. 


These positions could suit Systems Engineers with experience ranging from 
about one year or other scientists/engineers wishing to specialise in this area. 

Salary will be by negotiation and we will generally be able to assist successful 
candidates to relocate, if required, to Bristol which is itself a major attraction from both 
the social and environmental aspects and is at the centre of today's modem high 
technology industrial development. 

Interested men or women should forward a c.v., in confidence, 
to Trevor Mason, Engineering Recruitment Officer, Ref:412/TWM, FPC 104, 

Bri fish Aerospace PLC, Dynamics Group, FREEPOST (BS3666), Bristol BS1 2 7BR. 
No stamp required. Alternatively, telephone for an application form on 
FREEFONE 991 8 Ext 6574/6891 . 




A CK 




for management education 

STRATFORD-UPON-AVON . up to £10,690 

The Natrona! Management Centre provides management education ■ 
for middle and senior managers in British Gas.Our tutorial staff. also . 
undertake working assignments within the organisation. -£ 

The Centre is looldngfor someone to provide the tutors with computer 
and business analysis services.He or she wiH develop and operate the 
Centre's micro computer facilities and ccfrry out andysis and 
investigation of management, business and energy related topics. 
Preferably aged under 30, applkante must be educated to degree level, 
and be familiar with computers, programming and modelling. 
Experience in business analysis and corporate planning, or similar 
activities, would bean advantageiVerbal and written communication 
skills are important. 

Starting salary wiD be within the range £9367- £! 0,690. Benefits are 
those nomrally associated with a large progressive organisation. 

Please write, quoting ref: PER/04G3 8/457 giving full details of 
age, qualifications and experience to:- 

Senior Personnel Officer [HQ Services], ||fl| 

British Gos,59Bryanston Street, LondonWl A 2AZ. fiSB 


BRITISH GAS 








Overseas Visits Officer 

c£11,000p.a. Central London 

... to undertake the arrangements associated with the reception, entertainment 
accommodation and academic programmes tor a wide range of overseas visitors to The 
Wellcome Foundation. 

Reporting to the Assistant Public Relations Manager, you will also ensure that the sen/ices 
provided to overseas visitors give maximum public relations benefit to the Company's 
commercial activities. • 

Experience in a similar position, using languages is necessary together with the social and 
administrative skills associated with the role. Ideally you will have a degree in Modem 
Languages, be fluent in conversational' German and French and be familiar with other 
languages. 

The Wellcome Foundation Ltd., is an International group oif chemical and pharmaceutical 
companies with headquarters In the United Kingdom and an annual turnover of over £800 
million. 

Excellent benefits include 5 weeks' holiday, BUPA subscription, pension and life 
assurance schemes. 

Please write with full personal and career details to Iris Sargant, The Wellcome 
Foundation Limited, 183 Euston Road. London NW1 2BP. ] / 


System & Software Engineers -Kuwait 

The Data Processing DepartmentoftheCommercialBankofKuwaithas 
vacancies for System Engineers and Software Engineers — V-M System 
Programmers. Candidatesshould have the following minimum 
qualifications: 

System Engineers 

— Five years expenence in Srandard COBOL programming and command 
level COBOL. . 

— Five y ears experience in Systems Analysis and Design. 

— Th ree yea rs exper tence i n i n sta 1 1 i ng and ma intaining MSA package. 

— Three y ea rs ex perience in des i g ning online applications. 

— Previous banking expenence in the application area would bean 
advantage. 

Software Engineers - V/M System Programmers:- 

— Five years experience in Technical Support on IBM systems. 

— Languages written (1) Assembler and (2) COBOL. 

— - Internal knowledgeofVM&DOSVSE. 

— Knowledge of Hardwareand Software monitoring tools. 

— Knowledge of. MVS would be an added advantage. 

The benefits include an excellent tax-free basic salary and free furnished 

family accommodation. An annual bonus is payable together with free 
return flight each year for 42 days paid annual family leave. 

Appl icants shou Id send a C.V. and a contact telephone number within 10 
daysto 

Mr RossOrmrod 
Mercun Urval, 1 College Road 
Harrow Middlesex, HA1 1YZ,U K., Tel. 01 -863 84669 


Commercial Bank of Kuwait 


CONFERENCE & 
MEETINGS 
DIRECTOR 




Appointments 
continue on 
page 23 


Systems Engineering 
Operational Research 
AtothematitxilA/locteflii^ 


Do you nave a background m the scientific solution of problems 

through analysis and computer simulation? 

Are you looking for a career move wrttrreal prospects and 'a 

competitive salary? 

Then our dien'ts leaders in their field have immediate ' -• 
requirements for talented individuals educated to Degree'Ph □ 
standard in Computer Science. Physics. Electronics, Mathematics, 

Aeronautical or a retaleo discipline to worn in 

SIGNAL PROCESSING • RADAR * AVIONICS • ELECTRONIC 
WARFARE • IMAGE PROCESSING « SONAR • ARTIFICIAL 

INTELLIGENCE • COMMUNICATIONS » REAL TIME SYSTEMS 

• SATELLITES • GW • SIMULATION • CONTROL • . . • 

Vacancies throughout the UK Id £20.000 

for further information can John Spencer or send a detailed C V 
. Please quote reference GUAjS 



Skyqujp Technical Services 

BSHI»StreetU A xh«t « 

Td Wnbiener (0962) 69M8 fiMheua) f ' . 



jssjsrir szsxsszm 

this, we are looking for a P«wnna ; 

up a new challenge within the field of Equal . ... , 
Opportunities. _ nrtf% ' 

We are a major company 

people laihree division* Chato 

Mall Order. This post will cover all three dtyis^pns - _ 

arid dutlrawill iridude: . • ■ -• S- 

T. Analysing emptaymant pattamsthTOugb®^ / 
the company. . ' 

2 . Developing programmes to increase awareness^ - 
i. of equal opportunities. 

3. Advising senior management bn day to day - , - 

problems. '' ' 1 - i ’’" 

4 . Reviewing relevant Mdation ; 

- = appropriate recommendations nieompany 

policy. : . „ 

We will probably select someone in their late 20^" 
or early 30's^ well educated with a wide expa-ience ; 
in personnel and/or careers work 
for the role of woman in society; a sBif^tarte' wna , 
is good at communicating and with a ^mpath?tic,; 
understanding of the difficulties experienced bf . i 

people of differing backgrounds. 

If you- are interested In discussing this appointment, 
please write with brief details of age, education,.' . 
experience and current alary to: Mr. A. Pictqir, ; 
Staff Appointments Department, 

The Lfttlewoods Organisation Ltd., JM Centre, 

Old HaH Street, Liverpool. X L70 1 AB. 




Wayne Kerr pic, world leaders in the ■ ;> 

development and manufacture of electronic ;!'- 
measurement instrumentation, are'underoqjiwi 
a period of expansion and are seeking js / 
additional personnel to join 
ofSofrware Engineers o‘n4heSoutri:Cpast’-’ 

senior sdmmmM 


iJMIflza: 


Applicants, male or female/sbould tiavfe s 
minimum of three years-expenence- '-'•-i-y-; 
m real-time systems including hrgftaodicwii 
Operating systemsi 
M 68000 and/or Pascal' For these „ 
we offer an attractive employment 
package which i ndudessalarfesr 
, ran gmg frpm £8k to £;i4k. re^ps 
expenses. BUPA membe^fnpj^® 

apply-ivith full C V 5 ; ‘ ^ 
career ancT.salaty p roars 


: 4 
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Reform plans for social security payments are being’ discussed in unprecedented secrecy- DAVID HENCKE reports 

JR 





;■ -A^fiWCOifEE. to the pano- 
ply. of the British press is an 
v- anarchist publication. Class 
VBur._A real little charmer. 
" tins one, with a special poem 
wishing painful deaths on a 
' treasured member of the 
royal family, advice on how 
•- to.u spray, paintstripper • on 
HOUs-Koyces and preliminary 
• plans to c§use riots as and 
, when electricity black-outs 
begin. Prizes arc offered for 
pictures or rich people being 
spat- at or paint-bombed, but 
most enlightening of all is 
the' advice on how faeces 
may 7 be contained inside con- 
: traceptives for posting to or 
v throwing at selected targets. 
One or two names are help- 
fully suggested. 


JAN BOTH AM. is already Pay- 
ing the price of coming under 
police suspicion. His adnertis- 
ing 'contract' with Comhill In- 
surance was due Jot renewal 
when police took away from 
his .home certain substances 
Jar analysis. The contract was 
promptly not renewed : “ We 
Jett HT unwise to make a com- 
mitment until we knew the 
outcome," said a Comhill 
spokesman. Wasn't this rather 
prp-fudging the outcome ? Not 
at.i&l. It was a purely com- 
mercial decision." 


* ANOTHER example turns up 
of the old-fashioned civility 
with which our new priw 
councillor. Sir Frederic Ben- 
nett, is- wont to treat his con- 
stituents. Ur Simon Drew of 
Dartmouth' recently wrote to 
Sir Frederic questioning his 
support for the Turkish 
government; Sir Frederic 
ended his curt reply : 
“Please do not bother ine 
again. X.. have more than 
enough to do- answering sen- 
sible letters from my own 
constituents and others with- 
out dealing with approaches 
from those whose effusions I 
can only regard with, 
contempt." 


MR BRIAN Walden's annual 
state-of-the-nation interviews 
with the Prime Minister and 
Leader of the Opposition are 
shortly due. Or should be. 
For while Mr Khrnock has; 
happily agreed to appear Mrs 
Thatcher has - flatly refused. 
Well,' Walden 
Young. -..= 


IS THERE no limit to Rabbi 
Cliff Cohen’s talents Not 
only a rabbi; not only a 
budding comedian but also, I 
discover, something of-- a 
mountaineer —.he once got. 
to within 500 feet of the tip. 
of the Mattertjom — and a 
potholer. Did he. we won- 
dered, have any jokes about 
potholing. Indeed, he tells 
us; 

He was once down a Der- 
byshire hole with Rabbi Alan. 
Mann and their friend Nigel, 
and noticed a perfect natural 
rock to tie a rope to. Said 
Rabbi Cohen to the others:' 
“That piece of rock was put 
there by God so we'd know 
that he allowed os' to go 
potholing.” No, said Rabbi 
Mann : " It was put there 90 
we’d know we were meant to 
gcr caving.” Upon which 
Nigel said : '“ No you're both 
wrong. God put it there so 
we’d talk abut God when we 
went .caving " 

Mind you, it was the way 
he -told it 


MR DAVID Steel is none too 
pleased with Gary Bar t. It 
teas Mr Steel who was chiefly 
responsible for Mr Hart's, risit 
j to.' Britain for the organisa- 
tion thereof — and the two 
happily appeared together at 
Junctions in Edinburgh as 
- well as the House -of Com- 
mons. - Whereupon Mr Bart 
appeared on Mr David Drm- 
bleby’s TV show and was 
asked if he * felt a particular. 
affinity .to any British party. 
v Oh yes," chirruped Mr H.: 
“The SDP." 


THE HOUSE of Lord’s tele- 
vision debute next week will 
also mark the - debut, in the 
House, -of Labour's 17lh- he- 


MonkswetJ. His father, -a La- 
bour Essex County- Council- 
lor, renounced his title in 
1964. On his death' last year 
the- new Lord M — hitherto 
plain Gerard Collier,- a trac- 
tor product quality control 
engineer — derided to take, 
the title. -At 37, he has some 
experience of the political 
life, having stood: for More- 
combe and Lunesdale-. ..in 
1979: Forty-one peers have so 
far! put their names down. to 
speak during .the -debate — 
about twice the normal num- 
ber. Since the House usually 
manages only about 28 by 
midnight a fair • number mil 
miss prime time- on- News at 


THAMES TV has- recently 
lalcen; the . lease on Triton 
Hause.'ar jmtr storey building 
fust .behind its Huston Road. 
aQ for .its .arts and religions 
sections. In converting it, the 
firm has installed smart one- 
way glass f 7i all; the lavatories. 
Cleverly, the- gloss , has • been 
instated the wrong ,way so * 
that 1 1 hose " -made cqrmoi see 
ouf while those in the main 
Thymes fcttZSNftcim' see. all 
too 

are obtainable from the fifth 
floor, l.tmder&diid. . 


THE; REFORM of. Britain’s 
£40 billion a year sociaL se- 
curity system is one of the 
most' crucial' derisions to be 
taken by the Thatcher 
Government this year. Yet 
the handling of proposals to 
change the system are show- 
ing that the Government is 
now more concerned with . 
their presentation than their 
content 

Reports from the Depart- 
ment of Health show a con- 
cern for unprecedented se- 
crecy to the detriment of 
discussing the merits or de- 
merits of a system which 
affects nearly half the popula- 
tion of Britain. 

After setting up inquiries 
into pensions, 

supplementary benefit, and 
children's benefits all 
chaired by themselves, DHSS 
ministers, have proceeded to 
limit discussions within the 
Department of Health. 

Onlv one inquiry, that into 
housing benefit, stands a 


chance of publication and 
tnen only as an annexe to a 
White Paper already an- 
nouncing the Government's 
intensions. Publication is at 
present scheduled for early 
March. 

For the rest of the 
reviews, ministers have put 
together papers that barely 
resemble an inquiry report. 
Since they are the chairmen 
of the committees — they 
probably feel that this is un-. 
necessary, but for the public 
and claimants looking for an 
argued case about the future 
o£ supplementary benefit or 
one parent benefits this does 
not bode well. 

The concern for excessive 
secrecy manifested itself in 
striking terms in the discus- 
sion that has followed the 
reviews. Under the original 
proposals Mr Norman Fowler, 
the Social Services Secretary, 
had already decided to set 
up a coordinating committee 
under Mrs Anne Bowtoll, an 
able undersecretary, with 


wide experience of the sup- 
plementary benefit system, 
fuel policy, the homeless and 
housing benefit, to draw 
together the new White 
Paper. 

He decided to hold a 10- 
day conference at Wilton 
Park in Sussex with hand 
picked civil servants to dis- 
cuss what to do next. His 
press officers proposed a 
release announcing the con- 
ference. Mr Fowler instead 
decreed that the conference 
must remain a top secret, 
scuttled the press release, 
and put one oF the highest 
classifications '* secret " on. 
the conference agenda. 

The classification of the 
agenda as secret means that 
If the information and mate- 
rial were published " the un- 
authorised - disclosure would 
cause serious injury to the 
interests of the nation." Such 
a classification is normally 
used to cover background 
papers to foreign treaties, 
highly sensitive economic in- 


formation and defence 

details. 

As a result most civil ser- 
vants were not even to be 
told of the titles of the ses- 
sions in the big country 
house. Only about half a 
dozen civil servants were in- 
vited by Mr Fowler to join 
him and other ministers for 
the whole conference. The 
rest of the civil servants were 
invited to attend only for 
the sessions where they had 
a direct interest. Once the 
session was over they were 
despatched by train back to 
the Department oE Health’s 
headquarters at the Elephant 
and Castle. 

According to one civil ser- 
vant the only exchange of 
information took place in the 
gentleman’s lavatory. Nor 
have all - the papers been 
made available to the select 
few. One particularly alarm- 
ing proposal on the future of 
the pensions scheme was 
read by headquarters and or- 
dered to be -destroyed imme- 


diately. Ministers have or- 
dered all the other pension 
papers to be renumbered so 
that no trace cf the offend- 
ing document exists. 

Despite this ministers do 
have an inkling of the way 
they want the social security 
system reformed — and at 
present does not look like 
good news for millions of 
claimants. They still have a 
long way to go in costing 
individual options — which 
is why no firm proposals 
have yet been leaked. Minis- 
ters have also to get their 
programme through the 
Treasury and the Cabinet. 

At best claimants can hope 
that the view of Mr Tony 
Newton, the social security 
minister as “ Mr Nice ” will 
prevail and they will only 
suffer a redistribution of the 
£40 billion from the "unde- 
serving ” to the “ deserving ” 
poor. 

At worst Mr Nigel Lawson, 
the Chancellor, will want 
some £3 to £4 billion from 
benefit savings so be can pay 


for tax cuts in the years 
1386 and 19S7 without the 
need to worry about eco- 
nomic growth. The major 
proposals under review will 
involve big changes to pen- 
sions, child benefit, bousing 
benefit and supplementary 
benefit. 

The housing benefit review 
has recommended a substan- 
tial simplifying of the "so 
called simplified " scheme, 
enough for some of its mem- 
bers to boast about scrapping 
the system. But ministers are 
at present having to weigh 
up how far they can go in 
simplifying cutting the provi- 
sions for determining 
people's benefit entitlement. 
The pensions inquiry, whicb 
presents its proposals as 
’’ issue papers," balances up 

the drawbacks and benefits 
of scrapping the enhanced 
state scheme which comes 
into force in 1998. 

Mr Fowler already has de- 
tailed proposals, reported in 
the Guardian in 1983, to 
worsen tbe terms of a new 
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Bob Geldof : now the Ethiopians know its Christmas. Picture by M artin Argles 


Bob Geldof masterminded a: record sum for famine relief. He talks to WALDEMAR JANUSZCZAK 

The Band Aid envoy in the Ethiopian wasteland 


A’ DAY is currently an aw- 
fully long time in the life of 
one Robert Geldof, lead 
singer of the Boomtown 
Rats. No sooner had he 
stepped off the plane from 
Addis Ababa than he was 
ushered into yet another 
BBC studio, only this time 
there was Eamonn Andrews 
with his hand out and that 
horrible red book under his 
arm. “ Bob Geldof — - you 
thought you were participat- 
ing in . ." 

Geldof saw his entire life 
flash past his eyes long be- 
fore the rest of us saw it oh 
our screens. His friends had 
been taking bets that be 
would refuse to do the pro- 
gramme. But someone 
pushed him in from behind 
and: there was no escape. 

"The worst thing is that 
vou And yourself making the 
same stupid faces that every- 
one else makes. There you 
are waiting for some prick 
that you can't stand to come 
on and you have to pretend 
that you’re really pleased to 
see therm” . 

He should by now be used 
to unexpected welcomes. 


When he arrived in Addis 
Ababa at the start of his 
eight-day reconnaissance visit 
to see how best to spend the 
proceeds of the phenome- 
nally successful Band Aid 
single, which he co-wrotc 
and masterminded, be was 
met at the airport by an offi- 
cial delegation, from tbe 
Ethiopian government, diplo- 
mats from the British Em- 
bassy, representatives from 
all the aid agencies, “and a 
little girl with flowers which 
is very weird because Tm 
not Princess Anne." 

No one could, make that 
mistake. Geldof is six foot 
plus of fashionably emaci- 
ated and scruffy punk who 
still holds his zip together 
with a safety pin, and who 
flew into Addis Ababa wear- 
ing jeans and slippers. 

- The first thing he did 
there was to take the coun- 
try’s Relief Commissioner for 
an eight kilometre walk to 
tell him exactly what he was 
doing wrong. The British 
journalists in Addis quickly 
coined a phrase for it 
punk diplomacy. 

In Addis for instance there 


was a "ridiculous" exhi- 
bition of Soviet youth. 
" What has Soviet youth 
done for them ? Whereas 
Western youth have given £8 
million.” 

In fact Western youth, and 
its uncles, aunties, parents, 
■and grandmothers has not 
only taken Bob Geldof and 
his big mouth to its heart 
but also bought 3 SL million 
copies of Don’t They Know 
It’s Christmas, making it the 
biggest setting single of all 
time. It has already earned 
the ragtaggle group of pop 
stars who make up Band Aid 
three platinum records. And 
it earned Geldof the right to 
swan around Ethiopia saying 
whatever he wanted to who- 
ever he wanted. 

“ The colour I always asso- 
ciate with communism is 
grey. It seemed a terrible 
dichotomy that people as full 
of life as the Ethiopians 
should be saddled with such 
a dull grey exterior. They 
had better get their act 
together.” 

Whether Ethiopia's revolu- 
tionary Marxist government 
enjoyed being tola to get its 


act together by a punk pip- 
squeak from Ireland, I 
doubt, but they granted him 
his every wish and allowed 
him to go wherever he 
chose. 

The Ethiopian officials he 
spoke to were particularly 
impressed by the fact that 
the Band Aid relief effort 
was not government backed. 
It bore out their view that 
people in the West want to 
help but that their 
governments were obstruc- 
tive. This angered Geldof 
who found himself involved 
in several fierce stand-up 
rows with the " comrades ’’. 

Nevertheless when he 
wanted a plane to take him 
to LaJibela they got him a 
DCS in two hours. Other 
journalists had been trying 
to get there for three weeks. 

It was here in the ancient 
home of the Coptic church 
that he got his first close 
view of the real problems of 
Ethiopia. In Addis he stayed, 
along with the other journal- 
ists and relief workers, at 
the Hilton, and food was rel- 
atively plentiful. Here they 
still use the Julian calender 


and by chance he arrived on 
Christmas Eve in the midst 
of eerie, early Christian cele- 
brations. Among the crouch- 
ing figures praying in 
churches dug out of solid 
rock he stumbled over his 
first dead bodies. 

“You do useless things tike 
cry and feel terrible despair 
and rage. And then you sort 
of wander off by yourself 
and try to come to terms 
with the staggering, horrible 
enormity of what you’ve 
seen. A child squatting In its 
own diarrhoea and it has 
nothing left to shit except its 
own stomach. The noise 
starts up at about four in 
the morning. People cough- 
ing and spitting and moan- 
ing. They wake up, start 
using calories, and they die." 

In one of those loud and 
rather unsavoury phrases in 
which he specialises, he de- 
scribes it as being like the 
first soldier through the 
gates at Belsen. Except that 
this was an entire country. 

He refused to be photo- 
graphed passing among the 
starving children in a safari 
suit. 


The least you can gwe 
people when they die is dig- 
nity. What about those 
people who accuse him of 
naivety or self-publicity ? 

“I didn't question my own 
role. I question that it 
should happen at all. I knew 
that if I went there it would 
create publicity. And perhaps 
encourage more donations.” 

However, if there are any 
rich people who read the 
Guardian, he continues, 
apologising if this again 
sounds naive; would they 
please help. Afterall the 
millionnaire Arab industri- 
alist Adnan Khashoggi just 
phoned him up and offered 
him a plane to fly stuff into 
Sudan. So if anyone out 
there has a ship. Or a water 
drilling rig. 

He's also met with repre- 
sentatives of both ERA, the 
Eritrean separatist group, 
and REST, who represent 
the Tigre rebels, and will be 
taking aid to both groups, 
via Sudan, mumbles Britain.s 
first punk statesman, adjust- 
ing the safety-pin that holds 
bis trousers together. 


Father on the front line 


PAUL. JOHNSON meets the Roman Catholic Priest 
who upsets all sides in Northern Ireland 




• Father Deni* Foul 

AMID the jumble o£ theolog- 
ical books in French. English 
and German, civil rights 
pamphlets, newspapers, cut- 
tings ■ and folders stuffed 
with official correspondence, 
is a cardboard box, full of 
handwritten letters addressed 
to Fr Denis Fauh 
Dungannon. 

. He phicks one out at ran- 
dom. It is from a young Ro- 
man Catholic who claims 
that he was walking hom*. 
from his girlfriend’s house 
one - night when be was 
stopped by the police. 

The man, whose brother 
had been in trouble, says he 
was made , to lie on the 
ground;' the barrel of a gun 
was put into/his ear and be 
was tbtd to, start talkihjf*' 

. ..For .the clergyman- it is a 
•pretty* ; run-of-the-mill • com- 
plaint : He will pass it ea m 


the way he has 1,500 or so 
others about the police and 
army over the past 14 years. 
And’ probably the same thing 
will happen as it has in 
every other case: nothing. 

Fr Faul, who was instru- 
mental in ending the prison 
hunger strike might be 
Northern Ireland’s best 
known priest, but he is cer- 
tainly not the most popular. 

At one time he carried the 
tag "the Provo priest," Now 
when he goes on a Sunday 
to say Mass at the Maze 
prison, the Republican 
paramilitaries of; the IRA. 
and the Irish National Liber- 
ation Army walk out, still, 
bitter about his role at the 
climax of the hunger strike 
protests and his outspoken 
condemnation of violence. 

He has hardly endeared 
himself either to tbe Royal 
Ulster Constabulary or the 
Britsh Array. As well as act- 
ing as a channel for the con- 
stant flow of complaints 
about the security forces, he 
has come out with pretty 
forthright advice to fellow 
Roman Catholics. 

Last month, for instance 
there was a row after he 
offered the opinion that any 
Catholic going to a police 
station should take a solici- 
tor with him. The lawyer 
had to be there, he argued, 
to - deter policemen from 
pressurising them into . turn- 
ing tout and passing on. in- 
formation or gossip about 


friends, neighbours and 
relatives. 

This month there was an- 
other dispute when he and a 
fellow priest published a 
closely argued pamphlet 
making the case that for the 
killing to stop In Northern 
Ireland there had to be a 
gradual release of prisoners 
from the gaols. 

Freeing men and women 
who committed crimes per-' 
haps more than a decade ago 
and who could be adjudged' 
no longer a danger to soci- 
ety, would be the way to. 
beat the terrorists. It would 
provide a sense of hope for 
many families and lessen the 
hold that the paramilitaries 
have on those families whoso' 
sons and daughters are be- 
hind bars. “Naive” and 
"crackers" were two of the 
kinder responses from Union- 
ist politicians. 

Fr Faul has become a one 
man civil rights campaign, 
not so much speaking as 
shouting out about matters 
whicb many of the more 
safety conscious in Northern 
Ireland would remain reti- 
cent on. The 52-year-old cleric 
has taught at St Patrick's 
Academy in the grey County 
Tyrone town of Dungannon, 
the heart of what has been 
called the murder triangle of 
Northern Ireland for the 
past 26 years. 

He first attracted wide- 
spread attention in 1969 with 
the claim that Catholics felt 


the province’s judicial system 
was against them. Sixteen 1 
years on and that might be 
regarded as a truism. At the 
time it brought criticism not 
only from the predictable 
quarter of government but 
also a rebuke from the Ro- 
man Catholic hierarchy in 
the person of Cardinal con- 
way. Fr Faul was told to 
keep quiet. The silence 
lasted about two weeks. 

He lives in part of an old 
school house, working from a. 
room crammed with' books 
and papers, the sound of he- 
licopters going back and 
forth from the nearby UDR 
base, a constant reminder of 
the military presence. 

" To understand Northern 
Ireland you need to get the 
worm’s eye view,” he says, 
screwing his eyes shut as if 
picking his words carefully. 
"And to get that view you 
need to ask the Catholic; he 
is the worm.” 

The belief is that the 
Catholics of Northern Ire- 
land are alienated by a legal 
svstem that Is partial, the 
Protestant-dominated UDR 
and RUC. the use of plastic 
bullets and discrimination in 
jobs and housing. 

“ One thinks of Brendan 
Behan when he said, *-I am a 
daylight atheist ’ in the Cath- 
olic ghettoes when people go 
to bed at night and think 
about all those guns in the 
hands of the Protestant 
paramilitaries, they, are 


grateful for the insurance 
value of the IRA." 

Spilling out a succession of 
names, he says that many 
families have become what 
he calls " prisoners of the 
Provos.” When a young man 
is in prison they come 
around saying : What are 

you doing to help ? ” That 
way people are pushed to go- 
ing on marches, voting and 
even providing safe houses.’’ 

The results can be tragic. 
He cites an example : 
“ There was this young boy 
of 21 from Lenadoon in Bel- 
fast. He had a brother in 
prison and the IRA said you 
cannot just ignore it, you 
have to do your bit. 

“ It seems he may have 
joined. Only three weeks 
later the RUC took him in 
for questioning. Perhaps he 
talked because a gun was 
found in Lenadoon. Then the 
IRA took him away for in- 
terrogation. He was found 
dead, shot in the head.” 

Meetings of relatives he 
arganisedauring the autumn 
of 1981 were seen as instru- 
mental in bringing about the 
end of the hunger strike. 
There were claims from Sinn 
Fein that he had put pres- 
sure on those relatives to re- 
quest medical intervention. 

Then, as now. he believes 
that the family is the key to 
the problem. If you can get 
to the families, let the men 
see how important the family 
life is and how empty life is 
in prison. “The only people 


who can beat the IRA are 
the Catholics not the soldiers 
or the RUC." 

He tells another story of 
meeting a convicted IRA 
member whilst shopping in 
Marks and Spencer. The man 
had spent six years inside 
the Maze. " His wife and 
child were sticking to him 
like limpets. Be won't re- 
offend." 

West Belfast MP Mr Gerry 
Adams said recently after 
criticism from the Roman 
Catholic leadership, that it 
ill became the Church to at- 
tack the Sinn Fein-IRA phi- 
losophy when it didn't have 
anything itself to offer. 

Fr Faul thinks that if 
there was a steady release of 
prisoners then the Church 
would have something sub- 
stantial with which to go to 
the people, proring that 
there is an alternative to the 
violence of the 

paramilitaries. 

A nationalist, he is hap- 
pier with direct rule from 
London than a system of de- 
volved power "because that 
would be in the hands of 
people like Ian Paisley.” 

But the future prospects 
are not bright. “Labour are 
great when in opposition but 
when in power they have 
walked all over us,” he said. 
“At least you know where 
you stand with Mrs 
Thatcher : she hateE our 
guts." 


scheme by cutting back wid- 
ow's benefits so he may not 
need to scrap it. 

Mr Fowler is also been on 
considering whether the 
basic pensions needs to rise 
in tine with inflation in the 
21st century and has even 
been impressed with an 
American case to raise the 
pension age. 

Plans to introduce a two 
tier child benefit system — 
a higher benefit for the poor 
— and a taxed benefit for 
the middle classes have still 
to be properly costed. 

One chapter of the White 
Paper that has already 
been written and should be 
guaranteed to be published 
is a history of the social se- 
curity system from Beveridge 
to the present day. Mr 
Fowler is determined that 
his plans should be seen in 
the context of 40 years of 
the Welfare State. Whether 
his proposals will go down 
as a serious historical event 
remain to be seen. 


Mark Tran reports 
from Washington 
on the end of an era 


Colt 


West 


THE US Army has at last 
accepted what Ian Fleming 
had been telling them for 
years. The Pentagon has de- 
cided to ditch the venerable 
Colt-45 in favour of the dis- 
tinctly less macho Italian 
Beretta 9mm handgun as the 
standard issue for officers, 
military police and other 
personnel who carry' side- 
arms. In announcing its 
choice, which ended years of 
wrangling, the army said the 
Beretta was lighter, safer, 
more accurate and more reli- 
able than the .45 that the 
army has been using since 
1911. 

The shootout between the 
Beretta. long favoured by 
spy hero James Bond, and 
the .45 sparked major dis- 
agreements in Congress and 
the army with opponents cit- 
ing cost, tradition and the 
new gun’s less virile image 
“You can see it’s more deli- 
cate," an army public affairs 
officer said as he pointed to 
design differences in the two 
guns. He quickly added. 
"No, that’s the wrong word 
— don't use that word." 

The .45 became the stan- 
dard pistol for the army af- 
ter the US quelled an insur- 
rection in the Philippines 
during the early 1900s. But 
the Colt name stretches back 
to the days of the American 
West when its pistols were 
used by gunslingers, cowboys 
and the army. With such a 
long association with Ameri- 
can culture, the decision to 
break with the Colt was not 
an easy one for those 
involved. 

The demise of the Colt .45, 
in this instance, springs from 
a desire to rationalise the 
use of sidearms throughout 
the US Army. A study by 
the house appropriations sub- 
committee on defence, in 
1978, discovered that the mil- 
itary used over 25 different 
types of sidearms and more 
than 100 types of ammuni- 
tion. The subcommittee duly 
instructed the military to 
standardise, and the Penta- 
gon opted for the 9mm. The 
Beretta will also bring the 
US military into line with 
other Nato countries, most of 
which use 9mm guns. 

But in a rearguard battle, 
members of the house armed 
services committee told the 
army they did not share the - 
concerns of their colleagues 
on the appropriations sub- 
committee. They questioned 
the need to spend so much 
on new guns — the transi- 
tion will cost over $200 mil- 
lion — when the .45 seemed 
adequate, and they expressed 
concern at the prospect of a 
foreign company muscling in. 

However, after months oE 
tests — the guns were 
dropped in mud, sand and 
water, shooting them 5.000 
times each — the army 
selected the Beretta. To 
sweeten the pill, the com- 
pany will manufacture at 
least 134.000 guns in the US. 

The .45 has nostalgic ap- 
peal for some officers, but 
others have complained 
about its inaccuracy, its 
heavy kick, its weight and 
its safety features. As one 
retired marine put it. *’Fm 
sure that thing has shot 
more Americans than 
enemy." 
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Dynasty 


Walter Schwarz on the Gandhis and Nehrus 


The Nehrus and The 
Gandhis: An Indian 

Dynasty, by Tari^ Alt, 
introduced by SsSmaa 
Rushdie 1 Picador, £2. SC). 

THE DELHI dynasty in its 
glamour and drams — 
Nehru's stupendous inheri- 
tance froiu the Raj. his Uaugh- 
ter Indira's succession, her 
son Sanjay’s air crash, her 
daughter-in-law Mancha's 
rebellion, Indira's assassina- 
tion, her son Rajiv's succes- 
sion — is soap opera still 
running. 

Mr Salman Rushdie, who 
has npt been hind to Mrs 
Gandhi in his novels, 
describes the show as a confi- 
dence trick in his introduc- 
tion to this book, blaming the 
gullible Indian public, the 
international press and the 
NehruyGandhis’ own myth- 
making. 

But why has the dynasty 
arisen? Was it a family plot or 
an accident of history, a good 
thing or a bad? Tariq Ali also 
takes a disenchanted view, 
concluding on his last page 
that the Indian people will 
one day “want their 
revenge." 

This sounds more crudely 
bitter than bis thoughtful and 
intelligent analysis had led 
up to. His central point is that 
the ruling Congress Party has 
long been bankrupt — “an 
instrument of the classes that 
ruled India, though its appeal 
increasingly tarnished, was 
directed at the underpri- 
vileged." 


THE British and American 
governments have earned an 
international reputation for 
their skill in clothing the 

J iursuit of base interest in the 
anguage of an exalted moral- 
ity. The anti-slavery crusades 
of the nineteenth century fur- 
nished some particularly flag- 
rant cases of such cant: Africa 
was partitioned and Brazil 
made safe for the foreign 
investor in the name of aboli- 
tionism. 

Not infrequently, official 
commitment to the anti -slav- 
ery cause wilted when put to a 
real test Thus Pitt sent Brit- 
ish troops to suppress the 
slave revolt in Saint 
Domingue while Palmerston 
and Galdstone managed to 
combine deprecation of slav- 
ery with support for the 
Southern Confederacy. When 
Cuban rebels proclaimed 
freedom for the slaves in 1870 
this did nothing to end British 
or American support for their 
slaveholding Spanish appres- 
sors. 

In Slavery and Homan Pro- 
gress David Brion Davis is 
concerned to explain as well 
as to expose such paradoxes 


After Indira, only syco- 
phants and time servers 
remained. Rajiv was needed, 
in extremis, so that the show 

could go on. The dynasty is a 
symptom, not a cause. 

Mr Ali reportedly wrote this 
book in 42 days, after two 
brief visits to India and one 
chat with Mrs Gandhi who 
gav* little aw^y. He had 
consulted just 29 books — 26 
of them strictly relevant — 
which he is honest enough to 
list. 

The haste shows in an inele- 
gant style, the absence of 
index or notes. Even the 
thinking is slipshod in places, 
as in the two sentences, surely 
contradictory: “Rajiv was 

needed for strictly dynastic 
purposes. She felt she needed 
a Nehru/Gandhi by her side.” 
Dynastic ambition is one 
thing, the need for a trusted 
intimate at a diffi cult moment 
surely quite another: the 
opposite in this context 

And yet this is a very 
worthwhile essay. The editor 
of the New Left Review gives 
us his Marxist interpretation, 
with moderation, without 
aggressiveness, of the India of 
the Nehru/Gandhis. 

He does it with pace, 
sincerity and compassion, but 
without forgetting his own 
everyday preoccupations. He 
surely had another party of 
the left in min d, in another 
country, when he wrote of the 
dilemmas facing the com- 
munists in power in Kerala 
and West Bengal — the 
“dialectic of partial con- 
quest,” the agonising choice 
between re alis tic comprom- 
ise (which disappoints follow- 


ers) and root and branch 
reform, with all its risks. 

His obsessions break 
through again when be says 
the Hindustan Times is 
“regarded as a Government 
mouthpiece, like 80 per cent’ 
of the press in Britain.” They 
are pinpointed yet again, with 
Freudian accuracy, when he 
explains how the Kaul- 
Neharis of ar«chmir changed 
their name to the Nehrus of 
Debli: “The process is not 
dissimilar to that inflicted 
upon immigrants from con- 
tinental Europe to Britain or 
the United States. So, as 
Oppbaum could become 
Hobsbawm, Kaul became 
Nehru” Had Tariq Ali known 
German he would at least 
have got Obstbauxn right 

Nehru, the hero of this 
book, who is succeeded by 
lesser politicians, emerges as 
a potential socialist who 
“simply did not have the 
courage to build a socialism 
that was independent of 
Moscow, G andhi, and vir- 
tually everyone else. Unify 
seemed more important" 

Indira is quite different, 
showing only iron-fisted Real- 
politik as a cold instrument to 
defeat adversaries in her 
party. These qualities are 
traced. convincingly, 

throughout her career, up to 
the emergency which she 
declared to keep herself in 
power. 

Mr Tariq Ali’s Marxist 
intrep relations of the 
emergency, of Sanjay, of the 
Sikh extremists and the 
Assam massacres are the best 
things in the book. Sanjay 
stood for the rising business 



against upper-caste 
of the Sikhs 


classes _ 
power; the revolt 
was rich formers pressing for 
higher produce prices and 
lower costs of energy and 
irrigation. 

Indira's long decline from 
inherited probity, if not ideal- 
ism, to cynical hanging on to 
power, stands confirmed in 
the only significant quote 
Tariq Ali got from her. He 
asked if a dynasty could be a 
substitute for party politics 


and if the regime had not 


declined sadly since Nehru’s 
day. She replied: “But stan- 
dards are going down every- 
where are they not? Is the 
Conservative Party in Britain 
today the same as it was 
under Churchill ... or Labour 
when Mr Bevan was alive?” 
So Tariq Ali’s story is of 
endless decline and com- 
promise. Not a dynastic plot 
— Nehru would have been 
horrified at the idea, and 


The children of strangers 

Robin Blackburn on a new study of the contradictions of abolitionism 


and contradictions of nine- 
teenth century abolitionism. 
Thus Britain's economic 
interests certainly supplied 
one motive for caution. The 
Foreign Office and the Man- 
chester Guardian found 
common ground in opposing 
the slave trade, but this did 
not lessen their eagerness to 
promote the free entry of 
slave-grown cotton and sugar 
to the British market — and 
the export of manufactures 
destined to be bartered for 
slaves on the African coast 
But economics does not 
explain all the vicissitudes of 
anti-slavery. On some notable 
occasions — the turning 
points of emancipation — the 
authorities in London and 
Washington found themselves 
obliged to accept sacrifices 
and risks. Davis shows that 
they were prompted fay the 
need to respond to pressure 
both from the slaves and from 
a new public opinion in times 




NAVIGATIONAL ERROR? 
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One electrifying thriller 
gives you the full truth... 



But as speculation 


it makes for chilling and 
uncomfortable reading. 

OUT NOW IN CORGI PAPERBACK 


Slavery and Human Pre- 
ss, by David Brion 
ivis (Oxford, £17.50). 

of exceptional strain for the 
ruling order. 

Davis's thesis is that middle 
class anti-slavery was 
inspired by a new religion of 

E rogress, a species of 
ourgeois utopianism uniting 
moral and utilitarian appeals 
in the construction of a new 
social order. The fear of want 
and unemployment was to 
replace the fear of the whit 
prisons, police, and sc he 


were to assure public order 
mroaui 

abolitionists were 


action. Thus 


and social rer 
the leading at 
social reformers and, later, 
pioneers of a new internatio- 
nal order and of imperial 
colonisation. 

The first eighty pages are 


devoted to an account of 
Christian, Judaic and Moslem 
teaching on the subject of 
enslavement Davis, shows 
that prior to the eighteenth 
century slavery had been uni- 
versally accepted as a civil- 
ised, indeed “civilising," 
institution, 'perfectly adapted 
to the incorporation of the 
“children of strangers.” - 

Such an influential and 
liberal thinker as John Locke 
could condone slavery and 
invest in the slave trade But 
with the advent of the “Age of 
Revolution," social forces 
and aspirations were released 
which found chattel slavery 
both offensive and inefficient 

In two important previous 
studies Davis has supplied a 
fuller account of this develop- 
ment In the present work be 
resumes the themes of his 
previous books and devotes 


most of his space to exploring 
the significance of nineteenth 
century anti-slavery doc- 
trines. 

Since Slavery and Homan 
Progress is both shorter and 
more comprehensive than its 
predecessors it can usefully 
serve as an introduction to 
Davis’s investigations which, 
taken together, certainly con- 
stitute tiie most sustained and 
impressive attempt to docu- 
ment and explain Western 
attitudes towards personal 
bondage. 

Davis is careful to qualify 
the argument that abolition 
Dressed an ideology of capi- 
regress: not only does 
he acknowledge the humani- 
tarian impulses in the aboli- 
tionist movements but he also 
refers to the emergence of an 
unofficial and radical strand 
of anti-slavery In the course of 
the battles for emancipation. 


But, in this volume at least, 
Davis does not convey with 
sufficient sharpness the 
efforts made by former slaves 
to resist the new disciplines 
-imposed upon them and to 
conquer for themselves a 
sphere of autonomy based on 
small-holding and the refusal 
of wage labour. In both the 
West Indies and the American 
South, semi-autonomous 
black fanners inhibited 
“capitalist progress” rather 
more effectively than had 
their in any case part-capital- 
ist former masters. 

Such developments were 
the true test of abolitionist 

. h uman itarianis m and Of the 

claim of government to moral 
leadership. While govern- 
ments soon rallied to the 
defence of planter interests at 


least an abolitionist minority 
confined to champion black 
civic rights, whether in 
Jamaica in the 1860s or in the 
US South in the 1870s. No 
doubt Davis will address such 
developments in more detail 
in his next book which is to be 
on The Age of Emancipation. 


Out of 
Ireland 


Ireland and the English 
Crisis, by Tom Panlin 
(Bloodaxe Books, £5.95 
paper, £12.95 doth). 

TOWARDS the end of his life 
Yeats was asked whether he 
regretted the partition of Ire- 
land. No, the national poet 
replied, he did not The 
Northern Irish were “Such 
unpleasant people.” 

Tom Paulin quotes this in 
one of the essays in his 
collection of miscellaneous 
writings gathered together 
under a provocative title and 
with an introduction intended 
to give a sense of unity and 
evangelical purpose to the 
whole. Mr Paulin is a convert 
to the idea of a united Ireland 
in a secular republic. 


“The English 
title is the aecti 


Crisis" of the 
ectine and corrup- 


tion of standards in academe. 
The book Is frill of brilliant 
insights, and when he is 
discussing a writer of whom 
he approves — - Henry James, 
for example — Mr Paulin’s 
prose tabes on the smoothness 
of a well-mown lawn. 

Ulster fares well at his 
hands: with what delicate 
kindness he lets down Derek 
Mahon when he has to reveal 
that the book of poems be is 
reviewing falls short of the 
near- perfection of Mahon's 
earlier work. He can be lethal 
with writers outside the pale 
of that peevish province when 
he spots lapses. Sometimes a 
self-conscious pedantry 
makes his own writing 
opaque. 

Would Yeats have made an 
exception in Mr Paulin’s 
case? I think noL Unlike his 
gentle hero, the embattled 
John Hume. Mr Paulin from 
his Nottingham base shoots 
out too many poisoned 
arrows. The attack on Conor 
Cruise O'Brien which scor- 
ched the presses of The Times 
Literary Supplement some 
time back is reprinted here. 


The zeal of the convert might 
well explain lb* Paulin’s urge 
to execrate a lost leader, but 
not the tone of a jilted shrew. 

It is most significant that Mr 
Paulin is the first serious 
writer to discuss lan Paisley 
In depth, and with a gleam of 
sympathy. 

I too long for a united 
Ireland but, with this bunch of 
lilies and thistles before me, 1 
wonder if we will ever under- 
stand one another. 

Terence de Vere White 


Accessible 


The Jay of Art, by David Piper 
with Christopher Cornfard 
and Peter Owen (Mitchell 
Beazley, £1455 to January 
31, then £1655). 

AZ of Art and Artists, by David 
Piper (Mitchell Beazley, 


riper 

£1655). 


THE Joy of Art is one of those 
infinitely cloying tit 


The Joy of Sex. Does it 
deficiency in us 


like 
note 
if we 


haven't experienced orgasm 
today before Tintoretto’s 
Susannah and the Elders? Is 
our foreplay inadequate if we 
foil to . rise to Titian's Venus 
and the Organ Players? 

Relax. It is all much better 
than the title suggests. This is 
a general introduction to art, 
but built round a hard core of 
infbrmation on colour and 
techniques by David Piper's 
collaborators. And there is an 
illumin sting section of analy- 
ses of a selection of great 
paintings from Byzantium 
through to modern art to 
which X would certainly wish 
to refer before visiting any of 
the galleries involved 

Likewise, the AZ of Art and 
Artiste (the necessary pre- 
position would presumably 
have spoilt the graphics of the 
jacket) is constructed to fit 
coffee tables, but by confinu 
itself to western fine art it 
manages to compress a wide 
range of information, even 
about the unfoshionable 
movements and artists of the 
day before yesterday. 

Michael McNay 


Rising 4 
Davia J. 


TWO contributions from the 
spring lists to the first 
anniversay of the miners’ 
strike: Digging Deeper, 

essays edited by Huw Beynon, 
to be published by Pluto 
Press on the day, and The Last 
(Oxford), in which 
V. Jones commemo- 
rates the Chartist revolt in 
which 7,000 Welsh miners 
marched on Newport, twenty 
of whom were shot dead, ana 
250 arraigned in a mass 
treason trial. 

The fictional curiosity of 
the season is Graham 
Greene's The Tenth Man 
(Bodley Head), a short novel 
set in France at the end of the 
war when people were on the 
roads everywhere trying to 
get home. Greene wrote it in 
1944 when he was under 
contract to Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer, and the MSS was only 
disinterred from MGiTs arc- 
hives in 1983. 

Three first novels in this list 
too, as well as Patrick Cos- 
grave's tiurd book on 
Thatcher in six years, a biog- 
raphy of Tennessee Williams 
by Don Spoto and — another 
rarity — Lord Devlin's 
account of the trial of John 
Bodkin Adams (Easing the 
Passing), the first full-length 
account by a judge of a trial 
over which he presided. 

Additions to social history 
include recollections of coon- 
try house life between the 
wars, edited by Merlin Water- 
son (The Country House 
Remembered: Routledge), 

Carlton Jackson's study of the 
wartime evacuation, partly 
from Mass Observation 
reports. Who Will Take Our 
Children? (Methuen), and a 
lively Virago collection of 
memories of what it was like 
to be a girl growing up in the 
Fifties from Sheila Row- 
bo tham, Denise Riley. Alison 
Fell and others (Truth. Dare 
or Promise, edited by Liz 
Heron. 

All or some of these might 
be read in conjunction with P. 
N. Fiirbank’s Unholy Plea- 
sure: The Idea of Social Class 
(Oxford), a study of the rhe- 
toric of class, a concept 
which, says blurb, "has had 


Spring lists 2 

W. L. Webb on the season’s new books 


its day." Whatever about that, 
one of the treats of the season 
from the same list should be 
The Singing Game, in which 
Iona ana Peter Opie trace the 
history of such games, often 
antique in their origins, in 
British school playgrounds 
and back streets up and down 
the country. 

Some Likely literary 
memoirs: Heinrich Boll’s 

brief but touching recollec- 
tions of a boyhood in Nazi 
Germany, What's to Become 
of the Boy? (Seeker), and Love 
and Exile (Cape), in which 
Isaac Bashevis Singer 
describes growing up in 
Warsaw under the shadow of 
antisemitism and the threat of 
Nazism, and being lost as a 
young immigrant in New 
York in the Thirties. Also 
Ronald Hayman's Secrets 
(Peter Owen), an account of a 
Jewish childhood in England 
in the Thirties and Forties. 

The Cape list also includes 
The Dianes of Sophia Tolstoy, 
translated by Cathy Porter, 
Anthony Blond's The Book 
Book with, says blurb, plenty 
of “lively (at times out- 
rageous) descriptions of 
figures who inhabit the book 
world.” and The Pillow Book 
of Eleanor Bran, an evidently 
quite unco mm on place book: 
among the list of “curiously 
satisfying things” is included 
the sending of flowers to a 
loved one's mistress. 

Philip Ziegler’s official 
biography of Mountbatten is 
the big thing in Collins list, 
which also includes one of two 
books about the Huguenot 
diaspora, A Family From 
Flanders, by John Peters; the 
other, from Routledge, is a 
more general account. 
Huguenot Heritage, the first 
large-scale Huguenot history 
since 1867, by Robin D. 
Gwynn. 

Ellen Kuzwayo's Call He 
Woman (Women’s Press), 
enthusiastically introduced 
by Nadine Gordimer and 


Bessie Head, is the autobiog- 
raphy of a remarkable 
woman, dispossessed of the 
family’s farm in the Orange 
Free State, who is president 
of the Black Consumer Union 
of South Africa From the 
same press, Rosalie Bertell 
describes, in No Immediate 
Danger, the very real danger 
of the accumulating low-level 
radiation from the inadequ- 
ately regulated growth of nuc- 
lear technology. 

There are some interesting 
translations, especially of fic- 
tion, including three books by 
writers from the Soviet 
Union: at least, the stories in 
You Uve and Love (Granada) 
are by the Siberian Valentin 
Rasputin, one of the popular 
and interesting “country wri- 
ters”; the others are by politi- 
cal emigres — Vasily Gross- 
m aim's Life and Fate (Collins/ 
HarviW, a big war novel 
rooted in the fight for Stalin- 
grad, and The Island of 
Crimea (Hutchinson), in 
which Vassily Aksyoniv rein- 
vents the Crimea as a Hong 
Kong-like capitalist off-shore 

enclave. 

Before the Storm (Oxford) is 
a translation by our own 
Nietzschean R. J. Hollingdale 
of a novel fry Theodor Storm, 
the nineteenth century Prus- 
sian novelist who should be 
better known here, and Sew 
Homecoming (Methuen) con- 
tains three short novels, the- 
matically linked, and some- 
what autobiographical, by the 
Austrian Peter Handke. 

_ The Carcanet list has Apol- 
linaire's finest prose piece, 
the novella The Poet Assassin- 
ated, with other stories, and 
as well as Zbigniew Herbert's 
Selected Poems, a prose col- 
lection of journeys actual and 
imaginary in which towns, 
museums, rains and indi- 
vidual works of art are scruti- 
nised by the great Polish poet 

with an avid and dir 

eye (Barbarian in the < 


Note also Jeffrey Wain- 
Wright’s Selected Poems and, 
from Routledge, a new sequ- 
Peter Red- 
famed East 
Horses Make a 
Landscape Look More Beauti- 
ful (Women’s Press) is the 
first collection of the Amer- 
ican novelist’s poems to lie 
published in this country. 

Peter Vansitarfs Aspects of 
Feeding (Peter Owen) 
recounts the careers of a 
golden lad and girl of the 
Thirties and their involve- 
ment in a major political 
scandal alter the war, and the 
same list includes a new 
novel by James Purdy, On 
Glory's Coarse, set in a small 
mid-western town in the Thir- 
ties. 

There are new stories by 
Raymond Carver in Fires 
from Collins who also have a 
novel by Jonathan Raban, 
Foreign Land. In which “a 
foiled husband, foiled father, 
foiled son” returns after 
thirty years’ absence from 
England to what looks like a 
foiled country, too. A. S. 
Byatfs Still Life (Chatto) pre- 
sents scenes from bourgeois 
life in the late Fifties, and 
Fiskadoro, from the same list; 
is a post-apocalypse novel by 
Dennis Johnson. 

Finally, two important 
books from Yale — Maynard 
Mack's Alexander Pope, the 
first fall biography since 1900, 
and the first volume of Tim 
Hilton’s long-awaited study of 
Ruskin (Raskin-. The Early 
Years). 

Also noted: — 

FICTION: Lisa Alther, Other 
Women (Viking); John 
Broderick, The Base Tree 
(Marion Boyars); Barbara 
Comyns, The Juniper Tree 
(Methuen); Julian Rathbone, 
Watching the De t e ctive s 
(Pluto): Amos Oz, A Perfect 
Peace (Chatto); Jane Gardam, 
Crusoe’s Daughter (Hamish 
Hamilton); Snoo Wilson, 
Inside Babel (Chatto); Bernice 

Rubens, Mr Wakefield's Cru- 
sade (Hamish Hamilton); 
Frances Mo Hoy, No Mate for 
the Magpie (Virago); Joan 
Riley, The Gnbeleoging 
(Women’s Press). 


A buttonholing 
Celtic art 

Norman Shrapnel reviews new fiction 


Indira’s blind nepotism was 
only panic and paranoia It 
boiled down to the need for a 
successor with a magic name 
that could help people forget | 
there was nothing behind it. 

What next? After Rajiv — 
his son Rahul, or Sanjay and 
Maaeka’s son Feroze? Tariq 
Ali hazards no guess beyond 
the vague and un constructive 
hope that history will take 
revenge and sweep the 
dynasty away. 


The Captain’s Paramours, 
K. Arnold Price 
famish Hamilton, 
£855). 

Selected Short Stories, fay 
Gwyn Thomas (Poetry 
Wales Press, £655). 

Made for Each Other, fay 
"Virginia Ironside 

(Hamish Hamilton, 
£755). 

Confessions of a Murderer, 
fay Joseph Both, buns. 
Desmond L 
(Chatto £855). 

“1 WAS quite old, nearly eight 
years old, before 1 began to 
understand that there was 
something queer about the 
two Musprau girls, Janet and 
Jinny.” 

It is hard to resist a talp 
starting like that, and there is 
much to be said for the 
authentic buttonholing art as 
deployed by K. Arnold Price 
in hex Irish stbries^The Cap- 
tain’s Paramours. The more 
so since they are free from the 
blandishments of that vies 
iriemdais, chann-mongering 

— not the same thing at alL 

Priests and pipers and 
poachers, the clopping of 
hooves outside country pubs 

— all the familiar domestic 
mops are there, viewed 
through the childhood 
memories out of which the 
first half of the book is shaped 
and which seem to have a 
sobering effect. Though 
inevitably bewildered, the 
young mind appears capable 
of understanding more about 
the mysteries of the adult 
world than you might think, 
or at least of knowing what to 
store for future recovery. 

The second (and on the 
whole less distinjgzished) part 
presents a more “direct con- 
frontation with the inade- 
quacies and frustrations of 
adulthood; admirably pre- 
sented but somehow the 
poorer for lacking the filter of 
that baffled yet illuminating 
childish vision. 

Will striking miners be 
reading the Gwyn Thomas 
round-up? It’s a quaint 
thought, since these Selected 
Short Stories exploit the nos- 
talgia of the Welsh valleys in 
the tenderly savage way this 
maverick chronicler has 
made his own. A young collier 
sits in his tin hath and his 
watching mother glories in 
the sight of the “mighty, 
unremitting thrift that sang 
from every protruding bone 
in the body of her son.” 

Sentimental? Hardly — or if 
Thomas is that, he gives the 
word a new gloss. Funny? 
Undoubtedly, but in- spite of 
his stylistic mannerisms he is 
no routine droll. 

Comedians die (often at a 
date long before the one cited 
in their obituaries) when they 
become turns, when they lose 
any human feeling they may 
have set ont with. It hasn’t 
happened to Thomas. There 
are more jokes than laughs: 
often they are more a figure of 
speech than any expression of 
lightheartedness. His gift for 
the absurd can rattle your 
teeth, as when the police let 
fly “to help the landlords lose 
their chains.” 

Several of these stories are 
quite humourless, straight 
shouts of indignation and 
pain. Thomas doesn’t pamper 
or flatter his “voters," who 
collectively put one in mind 
of Lowry characters — 
indomitable stick-insects who 
might one day take over but 
show little sign of it as yet, 


spending their time “asleep, 
working, sitting in a stup or o n 
the doorsteps, or stroking 
their rabbits, pigeons or 
despair in the backyards." 

From among them. In this 
ever-diverting Pantomime of 
Cruelty, step the memorable 
leads — Morgan the Mono- 
logue, Bleddyn the Blast who 
plays the euphonium, the 
dairyman Chard the Chum, 
who is sued by the Water 
Board, and the rest 

Virginia Ironside's novel 
Made for Each Other is about 
obsession, the oldest in the 
world but updated to the 
newest technology: “On the 
way to work that day the 
streets looked second-hand as 
If they’d been Aimed a minute 
before and played back as 1 
arrived.” A young woman 
feels both love and jealousy 
for her beautUhl and success- 
fill mother, now painfully 
dying. On the very day of the 
funeral, battered by this 
unsuitable mix of emotions 
now compounded by a sense 
of release, she finds herself a 
sitting duck before the 
approaches or a vigorous, 
rather vulgar follow who hap- 
pens upon the scene. Presum- 
ably anybody would have 
done. 

Soon it is she who is doing 
the stalking, and we watch the 
build-up ora mania of desire, 
a total self-abasemdht all the 
more telling because it avoids 
the tediously famili ar blow- 
by-blow account of sexual 
abandon. 

As it is we get a convincing 
presentation of a state 
approaching erotic dementia. 
The details sound right When 
her lover appears unex- 
pectedly she is angry because 
if he had announced the visit 
she “would have had some- 
thing to look forward to.” 
When she discovers her 
inevitable rival's name, no 
more, she conjures from those 
five letters an entire perso- 
nality, a total presence. A 
woman possessed, she hears 
■herself saying things she 
would never choose to say. 
Always a second self is listen- 
ing; standing in judgment 
She is totally believable. 

Joseph Roth’s Confession of 
a Murderer, so much gentler 
than its title, first appeared 
here half a century ago and 
re-emerges as an interesting 
bridge work — between pre- 
Hitler Europe and the age of 
exile, between the era of 
moral imperatives (or their 
assumption) and naked power 
drive, between the European 
novel and the modern spy 
story. 

Appropriately enigmatical 
in tone and ending on a kind 
of unresolved chord, Roth’s 
book appears to be in two 
minds, almost in two bodily 
forms. It starts with a folk- 
lorish air where the poor 
forester, really a prince's son, 
sets off to the distant castle to 
claim his rights. He is fobbed 
off with a fob in the state 
service and becomes a police 
spy: here we are plunged into 
modern times with bombs, 
forged passports and assassi- 


nation attempts, 
everybody 


Yet 


seems to 
even 


behave considerately, 
softly by our standards; it still 
sounds natural (whether self- 
deceiving or not Isn't the 
point) when characters talk of 
“soul.” The hero — honestly 
enough, you might think, con- 
sidering his new profession — 
tangles himself in a web of 
deceit which also enmeshes 
the woman he thinks he loves 
and eventually tries to kill. 
Yet even murder, in Roth's 
less hardened world, has the 
Conrad touch, more tham a 
hint of “souL” 


From the wildwood 



this country’s 
:ve current liter- 


Mythago Wood, by Robert 
Holdstock (Gollancz. 
£855). 


RYEHOPE WOOD, in Rob 
Holdstock’s best and latest 
novel, is like Dreamland, in 
that it is populated by crea- 
tures from the unconscious 
mind, the “myth imagoes” or 

1 Bufft1ifiike a time bubble, 
too, for the mythagoes are 
creatures of the collective 
inherited unconscious going 
back to the Norman invasion 
dike Hood) or the Saxon one 
Ike Arthur), or to events of 
le Stone Age and the retreat- 
jg ice that no historian out- 
side could catch a glimpse of. 
Most of aH, though, it is The . 
Wildwood, Itself a potent 
image in the English psyche, 
but most essentially not an 
image: just something of its 
own, not managed, not pos- 


fom 
most 

axymode. 

Outside fantasy, science fic- 
tion shows every sign of 
reverting to the absurd, and 
one can see why. Robert 
Silverberg’s The Con- 
elomeroiif Cackteil Party (Gol- 
lancz, £855) is a clutch of 
stories written mostly for 
Omni, Playboy and Pent- 
house and determined 
exactly by that readership: 
beneath dynamic, successful. 
sexy exteriors they conceal 
deep nervousness, frenetic 
boredom. Did I pick the right 
gene-shaping? win they 
admire me if I go hermaphro- 
dite? What’s the right time to 
be at just now? 

In Ian Watson's The Book of 
the Stars (Gollancz, £855) his 
earlier heroine Yaleen is also 
suddenly jerked from her 
backwater world and flung by 
Ko-forcc round the 


Through 
original 
Huxley 
ating 


thitt 


classic yet 
Steven 
his degener- 
Christian, 


trying to save the girl made 
from the wild, . Gurwennetii, 
hooted in his turn by their 
boar-father, the Twiglfnft the 
man from the stone grave, 
and the rest of British history- 
made flesh. His story too will 
become myth, as it filters out 
through the conflision bar- 
riers round the wood and back 
into the racial mind: charac- 
ter blurs into mythagp, as 
human into natural aim con- 
temporary into past 

Wood is a haunting 
written carefully bat 
_ It shows the 
vitality of the. tra- 
dition of English pastoral 


L only to return as her own. baby 
sister, and wait, and wait, till 
the events she h«« already 
lived through come numbly 
round again. 

So, if your social whirl 
makes you feel like a ha mater 
on methedrine, what can you 
do? The English answer, in 
Douglas Adams’s fourth 
“hitch-hiker" book So long, 
and thanks for all the fish 
(Pan, £&K), is to hang back, 
sneer, and take it all very cool 
— too cool, really, as Adams is 
now edging down from Vogon 
poetry to mere satire of Brit- 
isb Bail sandwiches (a double 
anticlimax, for it seems the 
Earth wasn’t destroyed to 
make an interstellar bypass 
after all). 

The Polish answer, in Sta- 
nislaw Lem’s Imaginary Mag- 
nitude (Seeker & War bu rg, 
£855), is to deliver a mas- 
sively convoluted parody in 
the. shape of a sequence of 
Prefaces to books that haven’t 
yet been written, like 
Reginald Gulliver’s Enin tics 
(the art of .prophecy .fay 
trained bacteria), or Juan 
Bumbellais’s History at Bitic 
Literature (or books written 
fay computers). 

Tom Shippey 
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Dead flowers in an English country 
garden — picture try Bruce Weber 


After Monroe, the renaissance of haute couture 
and bugle beads — picture by Bruce Weber 




Body language: thirties naturism meets eighties 
leanness — picture by Bruce Weber 
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Exercise boom and afresh look, urith a circus touch. 
at bcachuxar — picture by Patrick DemarehcUer 
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- OS Conde Blast’s international family of Vogue magazines, the British version is seen as the most creative* In the last of her series 
on the stylists whose pictures shape fashion, Brenda Polan describes the influence of the magazine’s fashion director, Grace Coddington 








THE Paris-based designer, 
Karl Lagerfeld, has no doubts 
aboat Grace Coddington. “I 
think she is a genius," he 
says. “Each season I wait to 
see what she will do with my 
clothes and; when 1 see, there 
is always something to learn. 

It is very stimulating for a 
designer to . be shown new 
potentials: in his own work." 

Grace, of course, dismisses 
the genius label with the 
twitch of a One eyebrow. It's 
not a bashfiil show of mod- 
esty, it is an expression of 
that dislike of extravagance 
and glib- overstatement which 
is put of her personality and 
which is apparent -in her 
work. “My instinct is to sim- 
plify," she says.. cannot 

E tie on 1 the leg-warmers, the 
its and pieces, the jewellery , 
and eccentric decorative 
pieces in the way Caroline 
Bakfcr can. She does.it bill- . 
liantly, but the fashion maga- ;/ 
zines are fill of pictures , 
where stylists; fashion edi-. , 
tors, have tried to do the same 
and ended up with amess. . 

■"They seem to think that' 
that is what a fashion editor 
does. They, are wrong. Being a 
fashion -editor is editing it ' 
down, not piling it on. Which 
does not mean that I don't like 
having a bit of fin with the 
pictures. For the English-, 
woman pictures in December 
Vogue, I wanted a' Blooms- 
bury/Vita Sackville-West 
mood, the Englishwoman in 
her beloved late-autumn 
garden, and the idea of gar- 
landing the models with dead 
flowers arose during discus- 
sions with the photographer 
and the hair stylist I think 
they make rather lyrical pic-' 
tures, strong images — and no 
one could imagine Vogue was 
advocating dead flowers as 
the latest accessory.” 


There is a wry wit and an 
unlaboured pointedness to 
the pictures, as well as the 
symbolism of flowers and the 
history of Bloomsbury 
brought into play in a manner 
whieh can be recognised and 
appreciated or left unnoted as 
the observer pleases. 

Photographic sessions take 
months of planning, meetings 
and discussions with the 
photographer, the hairdres- 
ser, the make-up artist, trips 
around fashion company 
showrooms to choose the 
clothes and make sure the 
samples will arrive in time, 
hours seeing models and 
more horns making travel and 
accommodation arrange- 
ments for everyone involved. 
The sitting itself may take a 
week. Such is the perfection- 
: ism of everyone working on 
the project (and such is the 
importance to them of their 
exposure in Vogue) that on 
some days only one picture 
will be successfully created, 

. although there may be a 
dozen rolls of exposed film of 
that one garment. 

“I rely on the photographer 
to work with me on a story 
from the earliest stage of an 
idea. I like the result to be 
more than just a fashion 
statement, otherwise it is 
boring.. Very often there is a 
story behind a fashion move- 
ment. Very often there is a 
link between what is happen- 
ing in fashion and what is 
happening in other visual art 
forms — a Matisse exhibition, 
a new boob of photographs of 
African tribesmen, for inst- 
ance," 

Grace was born in North 
Wales, the second daughter of 
a couple who ran a hotel (her 
own not quite serious dream 


is to quit the Fashion world 
one day to run a country 
house hotel). Convent school 
educated, she left home at 17 
to work as an au pair in 
Manchester and then quickly 
moved on to London with the 
vague ambition of becoming a 
model. 

She took a job in a coITee 
bar, the Stock Pot in Basil 
Street, in order to pay her way 
through a course at the 
Cherry Marshall model 
school, and entered a Vogue 
model competition. Before 
the results were announced 
(she won) she had already 
done her first set of pictures 
with Norman Parkinson. 
Although -a car crash a year 
later put her ont of action for 
18 months (her face had been 


badly injured and required 
plastic surgery) she was to 
become one of the world's top 


models. “I was not £amous< 
like Jean. Shrimpton, but I 
was one of the few models 
who was always in work.' 
Unfortunately, it was always 
editorial work, not advertis- 
ing, so I never got rich.” 

Models have short profes- 
sional lives and there always 
comes a point, sooner rather 
than later, when they have to 
plan a second career. 'T had 
never thought ahead," says 
Grace. “I had always rather 
assumed that I would get 
married and be terribly rich. 
In 1968 I had just returned 
from living in France, having 
split up with my boy friend, 
and I was pretty miserable. I 
started to go ont with Michael 
Chow ana then Bea Miller 
offered me a job as a junior 
editor at Vogue. 

“It was confusing going to 
Vogue As a model I knew that 
you went to a studio or off on 



Grace Coddington 
picture by Brace Weber 


location and these clothes 
were there and someone had 
chosen them and you did your 
best for them. But I had never 
realised how much work there 
was behind the scenes. The 
editor's job is not just a 
matter of making the mode! 
look nice — which is often 
how the model perceives it; 
file editor is also a travel 
agent and nanny, a provider 
of refreshments, comfort, and 
reassurance.” 

In addition, the way she 
looked, combined with an 
apparently steely composure, 
overawed many of the people 
she had to work with. “A lot oi 
people,” she remembers, 
“were quite intimidated by 
me; some people found me 
really scary. My appearance 
had something to do with it In 
the sixties, models dressed 
the pari I was terribly 
fashion conscious and never 
went out unless I was thor- 
oughly dressed up and prop- 
erly made up.” 

Today her personal style is 
as ruthlessly edited and 
pared down as her professio- 
nal style. She finds it difficult 
to wear anything which is not 
designed by Azzedine Alaia; 
sbe had, she said, worn a shirt 
the day before and had felt 
strangely lumpish all day. 
“My personal taste In clothes 
is usually pretty body-bug- 
ging; I don't like to disguise 
the feet that the body is body- 
shaped. I believe that if you 
get into a loose, floppy dress, 
your body will soon get loose 
and floppy, and I think it is 
important not to be fat 

“I love eating so most of the 
time I eat normally, but when 
it is necessary. I go on a 
drastic, non-allergy diet 
eating nothing but apples and 
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Too many people are trying to make too much capital out of obesity, suggests Clare Moynihan 

Outside every fatty there’s a host of 
predators trying to work their way in 


OBESITY has -become an 
epidemic. Not only are we 
warned that fet may incur 
health risks but a fear of fat is 
known to evoke gross psycho- 
logical and social disturb- 
ance. To be obese is to be a 
social outcast in childhood 
and adult life. 

The intensity of shame may 


only be understood by recog- 
nising the extreme ostracism 
and hatred to which fat chil- 
dren are subjected. They are 
described by “normal” chil- 
dren as cheats, dirty, sloppy, 
mean, ugly, and stupid. The 
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impact this has on the child is 
probabfy irreversible, lead- 
ing to self hatred, anxiety, 
and self doubt in anyone who 
' is even moderately over- 
weight Discrimination is 
exercised by teachers and 
college interviewers against 
obese adolescents, affecting 
female applicants more 
severely than males. 

Overweight girls, with their 
obsessive concern about body 
fat may be compared to 
chronic victims of racial pre- 
judice and anti-semitism. 
Every woman is aware of the 
social pressures to conform to 
a lean image relentlessly por- 
trayed by the media. 

A recent report by the 
Royal College of Physicians 
suggested that 30 per cent of 
theBritish population is over- 
weight Mr John Patten, the 
Health Secretary, has said 
that “many, including young 
people, are overweight and 
might need to take action to 
reduce weight and avoid ill 
health.” The definition of 
overweight does not 
however, just include the 
grossly fat Something called 
"mild to moderate obesity" 
has appeared this century in. 
medicu and lay literature, 
reinforcing the belief that 
obesity nas become an 
epidemic and a major health 
problem in Western sociefy. 

There are, however, diffi- 
culties in studying and assess- 
' ing human body fet At what 
point does somebody become 
dangerously fet? The defini- 
tion of -obesity in adults is 


currently based on data 
accrued by American insur- 
ance companies. The weight 
range for each height categ- 
ory which is associated wiLh 
the lowest mortality rate in an 
insured population is taken as 
the standard. Individuals who 
are 10 per cent more than the 
standard are considered to be 
overweight; to be more than 
20 per cent is to be obese, and 
it is at this point that there is 
said to be a 31 per cent 
greater mortality risk than for 
those of “normal” size. 

But until the turn of the 


high prevalence of TB, life 
insurance companies were 
insisting that they pay higher 
premiums. As TB became 
curable and then almost 
extinct, the insurance com- 
panies found that their death 


extra premiums could be legi- 
timately charged. But those 
who provide insurance com- 
panies with evidence are a 
self-selected group, and 
insurance policies do not 
necessarily provide accurate 
information about the 
insured. It is normal for 
insurance applicants not to 
disclose any extra risks he or 
she may know of or suspect 
and many people “rated” 
because or overweight may be 
bad risks in, other respects 
unknown to insurance com- 
panies. 

During the late 1950s when 
American life insurance com- 
panies were re-considering 
their definitions of what was 
“ideal,” it was decided to use 
the weight of individuals at 25 
years- But in most human 
populations, individuals go 


on increasing their weight 
until they are about 50. 

Systematic revisions have 
been made by insurance com- 
panies bringing “ideals” 
down for women. A 1926 
weight chart indicates a 5ft 
4in woman with a weight of 9st 
31b as being average between 
the ages of 25 and 29 (this 
chart allows for age differ- 
ence). Today the ideal weight 
for women of the same height 
is 8st 81b regardless of age. 
The widely used standard 
definition used today by clini- 
cians and lay people alike 
puts the average man at the 
edge of obesity while the 
average woman is obese. 
Research at the time the new 
insurance company recom- 
mendations were made, did 
not support this downward 
trend. Data suggested instead 
that “ideal” standard weights 
should have been raised. It 
does look as though the 
epidemic of obesity has been 
created largely by the lower- 
ing of "ideate." 

Population , studies have 
shown that insurance com- 
pany predictions have usually 
not teen confirmed. Lowest 
mortality rates have been 
shown to be associated with 
average weights for sex and 
age consistently greater than 
any existing standards for 
“ideaL” The relationship 
between mortality rates and 
relative body weight appears 
to be U-shaped: individuals 
who are significantly below or 
above average weights 
appear to be at greatest risk. 

Could it be that our images 
of “ideal” body weight 
reflects a cultural bias which 
serves certain interests other 
than our own ? There exists a 
thriving industry based on 
fear of fatness: included are 


the life insurers, the low 
calorie recipes and artificial 
sweeteners in the food 
market the drug manufactur- 
ers who control our appetites, 
and the weight specialists 
who, knowing that thereapy of 
any kind is by and large a 
useless exercise, will never- 
theless dole out expensive 
treatments to anxious 
"patients.” They are not 
simply dealing with the “mas- 
sively obese" but with the 
mild to moderately obese 
who, as they exceed spurious 
“ideal standards," make up 
the bulk or those who sees 
therapy. 

These contradictions are 
seldom given a public airing. 

Instead, we are told that 

obesity lies in the indi- 
vidual's over indulgence 
and/or sloth. But evidence 
shows that obese people do 
not, on average, eat more 
than anyone else and may eat 
less. 

Recent surveys of eating 
patterns and styles have pro- 
duced no evidence that the 
obese differ from the lean in 
the timing, duration, speed of 
consumption, or consumption 
of meals. As greediness does 
not cause obesity, it has been 
suggested that fat people 
must be physically less active 
and therefore lazy. While 
some studies have shown this 
to be so. as many find no 
difference. Any evidence that 
supports the inactivity theory 
is in itself spurious since it 
relates to people who are 
already faL Inactivity may 
lend itself to the perpetuation 
of obesity but not to its cause. 
There is no known cause of 
overweight and, with the 
exception of treatments more 
dangerous than obesity itselC 
there is no known cure. 


bananas and drinking only 
herb tea. If you travel a lot, 
you have to be careful about 
your health and you do have 
to learn to trust your body. If 
you start craving a lot of sugar 
and chocolate, it is probably 
because your body needs the 
energy.” 

If Grace Coddington has 
attracted any criticism, it is 
not for the quality of her work 
but for what certain sections 
of the British fashion industry 
have, with a touch of para- 
noia, defined as a kind of 
xenophilia. British Vogue, 
they argue, is highly regarded 
throughout the world; it 
should give more support to 
the British industry. The truth 
is that Coddington refuses 
absolutely to apply different 
standards or to compromise 
for the sake of patriotism. 

“I am very critical of 
clothes," she says. “If a gar- 
ment does not work 100 per 
cent, I will not use it I will not 
shoot a garment which looks 
good at the front but peculiar 
or boring at the back. There is 
no cheating with bulldog clips 
or double-sided Sellotape on 
my sittings, either. 1 do not 
like making clothes lie, by 
changing their shape or other- 
wise doctoring them to fit my 
ideas. They either work or 
they don't’ 

She was among the first to 
champion the American style 
of dress which emerged at the 
end of tiie seventies. “Calvin 
Klein could have had me in 
mind when he put his collec- 
tions together. 1 loved the 
spareness of his clothes and I 
felt incredibly comfortable in 
them. There was, at that time, 
a refreshing sense of control 
and consistency to American 
collections because the 


‘designers' are not realty 
designers but editors. They 
don't pile on the ideas in 
indiscriminate profusion. 
They refine a look." 

She now oversees the work 
of a total of 11 editors and 
junior editors on Vogue. She 
may be amazed that anyone 
was ever intimidated by her, 
but the young women who 
work for her still refer to her 
in tones at once affectionate, 
respectful and, I am afraid, 
awed. The world holds few 
greater joys than that of a PR 
who has succeeded in captur- 
ing Coddington's attention for 
her product. She is. in her 
quiet, reserved way, the most 
powerful styiistifeshion 
editor on the British scene, tf 
not the international one. 

She seems unaware of the 
power. Her thoughts are on 
the pleasure. “Among fashion 
editors," she says, "I have the 
best job in the world. All jobs 
have their drawbacks and 
mine are the logistics of 
arranging a silting and the 
strain of being the peace- 
maker between warring egos, 
the focus of much creative 
temperament But within 
limits I have great creative 
freedom and the enormous 
satisfaction of seeing ideas 
become pictures on a page. 
Pictures that people talk 
about” 

All pictures from Vogue are 
reproduced by kind permission 
Of C cnidc Nast Ltd. 

A POINT of clarification; the 
sweater kit featured in last 
week's Style File is a single 
shade garment and comes in a 
■choice of three colours (not a 
combination as some readers 
have inferred). They are 
black, bright pink, or bright 
sea green. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Restore youthful 
appearance to the face 
without surgery 



The Harley Medical Group is dedicated to the art of restoring 
beauty using prawn medical methods. 

For example the Group has a unique medical treat men I far the 
ageing fare which reduces and eliminates lines and wrinkles. It is an 
allrarlitv altematit'e to costly, conventional surgery and is cxdnsire to 
the Harley Medical Group. 

Our comprehensive range of treatments include body sculpturing by 
fat suction, collagen implants, nose and ear re shaping, breast 
augmentation, reduction and re shaping, and upper and lower eyelid 
surgery. 

The Group’s fully qualified staff is pleased to discuss clients 
requirements at any time entirely without obligation. 

To arrange an appointment, telephone 01-631 5-194 or complete the 
coupon bdote for further information. 
l24 hour answering service). 

The Harley Medical Group 

J^IUR^^TRE£T, LONDON WIN 1 AA 

I / avoid like to find out more about the Harley Medical Group and its treatments, j 
I Please send me a brochure. I 


I am interested in the folknrins treatment! si 


j i urn inik fiAtiu in wvjvuuu. ^ 

I tost to: The Harley Medical Group. 6 Harley Street, London WIN IAA. f 
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Where gilts are concerned, it is better to travel hopefully 


to arrive 


1/ 



of Mrs Thatcher on Woman's 
Hour yesterday that sterling 
was undervalued — a view 
consistent with the purchas- 
ing power parity calculations 
on the opposite page — may 
even encourage the market 
to perk up a bit. If that 
were so. It would be the first 
occasion that an excellent 
radio programme has been a 
significant factor in the ar- 
cane world of foreign ex- 
changes. Forget about Reu- 
ters and Telerate : just tune 
into Woman's Hour. 


Edited by 
Hamish McRae 


THE FOREIGN exchange 
markets quietened dawn yes- 
terday. and there is no im- 
mediate reason to suspect 
that the pound's plunge will 
be resumed. Indeed, the view 


Today, though the fun will 
be in the gilt market. We 
will get the PSBR figures 
for December and the mar- 
ket would be sensible to ex- 
pect them to be stinkers. 
The Treasury has been 
aware of an unexpectedly ad- 
verse trend in public spend- 
ing for a few weeks now and 
Mr Lawson's recent com- 
ments on the public sector's 
finances suggest that these 
figures will be at the worst 
end of the expected range. 

The financial year still has 


two-and-a-half months to run 
and anyway, they always 
seem to get the number 
hopelessly wrong until at 
least a couple of months af- 
ter the end of the financial 
year. But that will not deter 
the gums of the gilt market 
from making their calcula- 
tions down to the second 
decimal point, and it seems 
sensible to expect that the 
whole range of forecasts will 
shift upwards. An outcome 
of well over £10 billion is 
clearly by no means 
impossible. 

Now the PSBR Is such an 
artifical figure that in an 
economic sense it does not 
matter much what it is. It is 
not where you are that mat- 
ters ; it is how you get 
there. But it would be help- 
ful to the market — equity 
markets as well as gilts — to 
be reminded of the 
Government's increased fund- 
ing needs. It is interesting to 
see just how bouyant equi- 
ties were yesterday once the 
spectre of a third round of 
base rate rises exceeded. 


Gilts were much more 
muted, but they are first in 
the firing line. 


Compromise 


THE Bank of England is ab- 
solutely right to delay the 
unwrapping of its proposal 
for the new, post big bang, 
gilt market, as the Stock Ex- 
change decision on member- 
ship will be absolutely cru- 
cial to all potential primary 
market dealers. The ex- 
change's council has reached 
outline agreement on what it 
sees as a fair compromise 
between the interests of the 
large broking firms (now to 
a greater or lesser extent 
part of fincancial conglomer- 
ates) and the smaller firms 
intent on rebellion- 
But it makes sense to give 
both present and potential 
members the opportunity to 
study the full implications of 
membership. While . every 
new conglomerate or partner- 
ship has said it intends to 


make a market in gilts, it 
stretches credibility that all 
these potential players will 
be able to last the course. 

In fact the Bank does not 
have a set view on how the 
new gilt market must de- 
velop. What it feels it must 
do is to set out a framework 
for - day one after the big 
bang. The market itself will 
then gradually sort itself out 
Into sheep and goats- What 
the Bank has to do is to 
make sure that potential 
sheep are given the opportu- 
nity to be sheep (so to 
speak) and not classified as 
goats from the start. That is 
why the conditions for pri- 
mary dealerships will have 
to be drawn to include all 
the potential serious players. 

Whether in the end that 
status will be the most ap- 
propriate one for the 
rumoured SO houses which 
have expressed interest is 
very doubtful. Indeed, if 
New York experience is any- 
thing to go by we will be 
lucky if we end up with a 
dozen. And of course, inter- 


may. 


broker-dealer status 
prove more profitable. 

Finally it is worth adding 
that it is still not inevitable 
that the new gilt market will 
end up inside the Stock Ex- 
change. It will start there, 
but largely for reasons of in-, 
vestor protection rattier than 
any logical market rationale. 


Helpful move 


THE US Treasury Under-Sec- 
retary, Mr Beryl Sprinkel, is 
likely to be shuffled aside to 
the post of chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advi- 
sers, perhaps as soon as. the 
end of the week. Mr 
Sprinkel is a stout opponent 
of intervention in interna- 
tional exchange markets to 
effect currency fluctuations, 
and has tangled with his 
boss, Donald Regan, on the 
issue. 

Accordingly, he takes a 
dim view of international fi- 
nancial institutions such as 
the International Monetary 
Fund and the World Bank- 


Mr Sprinters move to the 
CEA would neatly dovetail 
recent top level changes. It 
would probably make if eas- 
ier for the new Treaury Sec- 
. retary, James Baker, to im- 
plement what are expected 
to be pragmatic policies to 
bring down the budget defi- 
cit. At the same time. Mr 
Sprinkel's departure for the 
CEA will certainly be an un- 
provement. as far as the Ad-, 
■ministration Is concerned, 
over his predecessor. Martin 
Feldstein. 

Mr Sprinkel is unlikely to 
be as much of an embarrass- 
ment as air Feldstein, who 
constantly trumpeted on 
about the importance of the 
deficit and the need to raise 
taxes. At one point last year, 
Mr Regan was so incensed at 
Mr Feldstein and the CEAs 
annual report to the Presi- 
dent that he told a congres- 
sional committee to throw it 
away. The CEA had said that 
the Administration could not 
grow its way nut of the 

dC Aft!er Mx Feldstein’s 


return to Harvard Uhiveraty.,-' 
last summer, Mr Spnnkel he-:: 
came senior economic spokes- . 
man. Along with other ;Ad- . 
ministration officials," .‘he. js .-a. L 
vocal critic of the •• Federal. 
Reserve’s anti-inflationary; ■ 
tight monetary policies. He- 
has made it" dear that a • 
second Reagan Admisistra- 
ticn would maintain pressure - 
on the Fed to achieve mod- - 
erate andT ■ stable ■ growth fit'..-, 
the money supply. Ete also & 

believes that tax increases • 

would- constitute .an anti- . 
growth, ant 1 -opportunity" 

policy. - ' 

But on international eco- - 
nomic policy he has- had 
punch-ups with others in the. •• 
Administration because of - 
his doctrinaire views in. "this. ■- 
field. At the end of the Ver 
sallies economic sunmut . m . 
1982, Mr Sprinkel almost . 

prevented Mr Regan from 
convincing his European col- 
leagues that he could keep - 
an open mind on the value 
- of intrervention to .stabilise . 
currency markets. 




At. 


Purchasing power of wages rises by 3| pc 


Earnings keep ahead 


of price increases 


By Christopher Huhne, 
Economics Editor 


Earnings kept well ahead of 
prices in the year to Novem- 
ber so that most employees 
had a 3? per cent increase in 
the purchasing power of their 
pay after allowing for tax cuts 
and inflation, government fig- 
ures showed yesterday. 

And separate Department of 
Employment figures suggested 
that the number of jobs in the 
economy grew by 49,000 in the 
three months to September 
last year, bringing the total 
number of net new jobs over 
the year to 226,000. 

The increase in employment 
went side by side with a rise 
in unemployment of 113.000, 
partly because of an increase 
in the working age population 
(estimated at 200.000 in 1984) 
and partly because most new 
jobs seem to have been taken 
by unemployed people who 
were not previously included 


in the government's count be- 
cause they were not entitled to 
benefits. 

The underlying Increase in 
earnings in the year to Novem- 
ber is put at 74 per cent for 
the fifth month running; 
slightly higher than the actual 
increase of 6.6 per cent be- 
cause of the coal and car in- 
dustry disputes and delayed 
settlements for local authority 
white collar workers. 


There is thus little sign of 
pay pressures abating despite 
the continued rise in both un- 
employment and real incomes 
for those in work, though offi- 
cials said that the increase in 
overtime working could ac- 
count for a 4 per cent rise in 
earnings. 

With other elements of drift 
such as bonus payments, the 
earnings figures would be con- 
sistent with an increase in 
underlying basic settlements of 
around 5J-6 per cent. Less 


than 10 per cent of the 
workforce settles between Au- 
gust and December, with a 
quarter now due between Jan- 
uary and March, officials said. 

The 74 per cent rise in 
underlying earnings, which 
most employees not affected 
by disputes are probably get- 
ting. compares with a 4-9 per 
cent rise Jo retail prices in the 
year to November and with a 
3.7 per cent rise in the tax 
and price index which also 
takes account of budget tax 
cuts in March. 

In manufacturing industry 
the rise in earnings is put at 8.5 
per cent A 5 per cent increase 
in overtime hours worked over 
the year more than offset a 
small rise in short-time work- 
ing compared with November, 
1983. The average monthly in- 
crease in manufacturing em- 
ployment in the three months 
to November was 6,000, com- 
pared with a fall of 5000 In 
the three months to August 


Call on 
state to 


gear up 

QE2 


Maxwell spells out 
reasons for Fleet sale 


By Andrew Cornelius and 
Maggie Brown 


Mr Robert Maxwell decided 
to sell his 15 per cent share 
stake in Fleet Holdings, the 
Express Newspapers group, af- 
ter receiving a letter from 
Fleet asking about the ulti- 
mate ownership of the Maxwell 
business empire, it was 
claimed yesterday. 

Details of a conversation be- 
tween the two newspaper pro- 
prietors in which Mr Maxwell 
explained his decision to sell 
the Fleet share stake to 
United Newspapers for £30 
million, were revealed yester- 
day by Lord Matthews. Fleet’s 
chairman. 

Lord Matthews claimed that 
Mr Maxwell, the publisher of 
Mirror Group Newspapers, 
cited the letter as one of the 
reasons for selling the shares, 
during a telephone* conversa- 
tion with him on Tuesday. 

“ We did send a letter which 
we send to all our sharehold- 
ers which he (Mr Maxwell) 
mentioned as one of the 
reasons he sold the shares,” 


Lord Matthews said. "We ask 
who are the beneficial owners 
of the shares,” he said. 

John Waddington when 
fighting off an unwelcome 
takeover bid from Mr Max- 
well's BPCC. raised questions 
about the mysterious 
Pergamon Holding Foundation, 
in Liechtenstein, which ulti- 
mately owns the £700 million 
Maxwell empire, including Mir- 
ror Group. 

Last night Mr Maxwell was 
not available to comment on 
his conversation with Lord 
Matthews. 

Lord Matthews said that he 
was “slightly disappointed” 
that Mr Maxwell had not 
spoken to him about selling 
the shares until the deal pad 
been concluded with United 
Newspapers. 

As specidation grew in the 
City that United Newspapers 
had bought the Fleet 
stake as a prelude to making a 
full takeover bid Lord Mat- 
thews said that he doubted 
whether United had the! re- 
sources to make a bid at the 
present time. 


Bank delays gilts plan 


By Margareta Pagano, 
City Correspondent 


The Bank of England has 
had to delay its timetable on 
setting out firm proposals on 
the new gilts-market because 
of the hold-up within the Stock 
Exchange in deciding its own 
constitutional charges. 

All comments on the Bank's 
recent draft proposals from 
the City were due to be 
received by January 19. But 
the Bank has decided to leave 
this comment period open 
until all potential market-mak- 
ers have had the chance to 
study the constitutional 
changes and new membership 
roles when they eventually 
emerge from the Stock Ex- 


change. Originally the Bank 
was aiming to publish defini- 
tive proposals by the end of 
this month. 

The Bank believes that it is 
only fair that prospective ap- 
plicants should first know 
what the new membership 
rules and requirements will be 
before they submit firm appli- 
cations. Under the Bank's pro- 
posals all market-makers must 
become members of the fix- 
change which will be the prin- 
cipal regulatory of the market 

The exchange council is due 
to meet again next week to try 
and finally agree the member- 
ship issue. Once it publishes 
its own “ white paper ” the 
Bank hopes it can then start 
talks with serious applicants. 


NEWS 
IN BRIEF 


Chamber’s 


warning 


RISING earnings from Brit- 
ish investments in overseas 
countries are unlikely to off- 
set the decline in home- 
based manufacturing indus- 
try, the London Clumber of 
Commerce has warned. Brit- 
ain’s deficit on manufactured 
goods grew to a loss of £5.98 
billion in the first 11 months 
of 1984, a rise of £1 billion 
on the 1983 deficit, the first 
since the Industrial 
Revolution. 

In evidence to the Lords 
committee on overseas trade, 
the Chamber says Britain is 
facing greater problems pay- 
ing her way in the world 
because of the decline in net 
exports of manufacturing. 


DUNLOP'S new chairman, 
Sir Michael Edwardes, and 
two co-directors were 
criticised yesterday for tak- 
ing a record-breaking share 
option deal as their price for 
attempting to rescue the 
stricken company. Mr 
Anthony Beaumont Dark, Mp 
for Birmingham Selly Oak, 
described the directors’ deal, 
which was revealed with 
Dunlop's financial reconstruc- 
tion, as bad capitalism. “It 
will look to most people as 
though it is heads they win, 
tails everybody else loses." 


SWISS banks holding just 
under 3 per cent of 
Rowntree Mackintosh were 
believed to have been behind 
an £18 million placing of 
shares in the sweets group 
yesterday. The Rowntree 
board was still in the dark 
last night over the change in 
ownership of five million 
shares placed with City insti- 
tutions 


By Andrew Cornelius 
TRAFALGAR House is seek- 
ing government grant and 
loan aid to help meet the 
estimated £30 million pins 
costs of re-engining the 
group’s troublesome flagship 
the QE2. 

Sir Nigel Broaekes said 
yesterday that he is “keen” 
to reengine the QE2 which 
has been dogged hy engine 
failure in recent years. Tra- 
falgar has costed refitting 
the QJE2 with nine new 
diesel/electric engines sev- 
eral times in the past two 
years, but has so far failed 
to come up with a deal 
which makes ** economic 

sense.” 

Three new engines would 
prolong the life of the QE2 
for 15 years beyond the ten 
year anticipated lifespan of 
the vessel at present. They 
would also help cut the 
QE2’s huge fuel bill, which 
eats into profits. 

Sir Nigel is attempting to 
persuade the Government 
that it should provide either 
grant aid, or cheap finance, 
because of the strategic im- 
portance of the vessel. Tra- 
falgar has stressed Chat vital 
role played by the QE2 in 
the Falklands conflict, and 
the problems which would be 
caused if the QE2 was not 
available in similar circum- 
stances in the future. 

Canard, Trafalgar’s cruise 
subsidiary, caused a storm of 
controversy when it asked 
manufacturers in Germany 
and Holland to negotiate for 
the engine contract 

Bat Sir Nigel repeated his 
“dismay” about the perfor- 
mance of British yards when 
asked about the late delivery 
of the replacement for the 
Atlantic Conveyor which was 
delivered six months late by 
the British Swan Hunter 
yard. 

“ We were not surprised 
that it was late,” he said. 
“That is as candid as I can 
be.” 

Trafalgar was persuaded to 
build the ship in Britain by 
the Government and British 
Shipbuilders who subsidised 
the cost of the vessel to 
bring it in line with the 
prices offered by Japanese 
yards. Negotiations will now 
begin with British Shipbuild- 
ers to arrange compensation 
for the late delivery. 


Shares rally as 
settled pound 
calms market 


By oar Economics staff 


The London stock market 
staged a convincing and broad 
recovery yesterday which 
added 19.5 points to the FT 30 
share index to leave it at 
981.3, barely more than a point 
short of last Thursday’s level 
before the first of the recent 
rises in bank interest rates. 

The stability of sterling, 
which closed 0.1 cents down at 
$1.1195 leaving the trade 
weighted index unchanged on 
the day at 71.3, encouraged 
quiet money markets and 
hopes that the March budget 
could be the occasion for inter- 
est rate declines. 

The money markets reflected 
he calmness of the pound, with 
the key three month interbank 
rate closing at 12), a figure 
which was said to be consis- 
tent with the present 12 per 
cent bank base rates. 

Foreign exchange dealers, 
however, said that the calm- 
ness of the pound reflected un- 
certainty about the outcome of 
the meeting of the group of 
five big countries’ finance min- 
isters in Washington, and some 
analysts warned that it was too 
early to be confident that the 


pound's fall had been checked. 

Today's public sector borrow- 
ing requirement figures are 
keenly awaited for any signs 
of a further overshooting of 
the Government's £8.5 billion 
target for the financial year 

The Confederation of British 
industry, at its raontly coun- 
cil meeting yesterday, reiter- 
ated its support for the 
Government’s action on Mon- 
day in introducing the 12 per 
cent Minimu m Lending Rate, 
argueing that the move was 
preferable to jeopardising in- 
flation targets by allowing the 
value of sterling to fall 
further. 

# Such is the sensitivity of 
interest rates that National 
Savings has alerted holders of 
a certificate which matures 
next month to the advantages of 
staying put The 19th issue, 
which first went on sale on 
February 4 five years ago, is 
the all time best seller for 
National Savings. If most Of 
the certificates bought in Feb- 
ruary 1980 are cashed in. 
National Savings could lose 
£500 million just as the De- 
partment is coming close to 
achieving the financial year’s 
£3 billion target 


Nedo attacks U K 


hi-tech failings 


By Peter Large, 

Technology Correspondent 

Ossified managements and 
unions in traditional industries 
are again blamed today for 
Britain's failure to modernise 
production at the rate of our 
competitors. 

The latest attack — from a 
working party of the National 
Economic Development Council 
— makes the point that some 
of the world’s leading excel- 
lence in co-ordinated automa- 
tion can he found in Britain, 
and those consultancy and 
computer software services are 
used, frequently hy American 
manufacturers to make them 
more competitive than British 
industry. 

The report is the result of a 
tour of the ** iron triangle" be- 
tween- New York, Toronto, and 
Philadelphia, made by one 
manager and two shop stew- 
ards from the heavy electrical 
machinery business, plus two 
Nedo officials. They do not 


use the label '* ossified ” but it 
summarises their judgments. 

They say that American 
firms are giving “total com- 
mittent " to the “ revolu- 
tionary changes” of computer 
integrated manufacturing. 
(That means not just automat- 
ing production hut building 
company-wide computer infor- 
mation networks extending 
from design of products, 
through manufacturing, to 
management reporting and 
future planning). 

Their report then complains 
athat British management has 
played •* a less formative role ” 
in the training that Is crucial 
for modernisation. Britain also 
lacks a ** positive relationship ” 
betweeh unions and manage- 
ment in planning for change. 

They recommend firms to 
appoint board-level teams to 
mxaage an overall strategy, in- 
volving full consultation with 
staff and training programmes 
at all levels. 


Names 

‘should 


pay 


more 


By Mary Brasier 

Members of Lloyd's should 
be asked to put up more 
money as a condition of join- 
ing the insurance market ac- 
cording to a report presented 
to the ruling council this 
week. A 45 per cent increase 
in the funds that names are 
obliged to deposit with Lloyd's 
before they can start under- 
writing is the key recommen- 
dation of the Bird working 
party report into Lloyd’s mem- 
bership requirements. 

The report, which at this 
stage is intended as a discus- 
sion document, suggests- that 
deposits be lifted to 28 per 
cent of a names gross overall 
premium limit. Current . prac- 
tice is to demand that names 
lodge with Lloyd's liquid or 
near liquid assets related to 
the premium limit after de- 
ducting reinsurance. 

The effect of the proposal 
would be to ■ Increase the de- 
posit required of a member 
writing £200,000 of business 
from £50,000 to £72,800. If it is 
adopted, more than 18,000 
Lloyd's names would collec- 
tively have to find over £350 
million 

More than 6,500 members 
are already in bread: of current 
deposit requirements and the 
report says the council should 
take urgent action to bring 
them into line. AH -members 
would have to comply with the 
new rules by 1990 and new 
members from 1987. 

Lloyd’s remains committed 
to the principle of unlimited 
liability and the. means test 
requiringr members to show 
wealth of at least £100,000 
would be unchanged. For 
wealthier names, the maximum 
premium limit, raised to 
£600,000 this month, would be 
abolished. 

The working party has 
reported at a time when the 
market's ruling authorities be- 
lieve capacity should be in- 
creased, both in real terms and 
to offset the fall of sterling 
against the dollar. The report 
also suggests that Lloyd’s, 
which does 70 per cent of its 
business in dollars, should 
move to a dollar-based 
institution. 

Methods of increasing over- 
seas membership should be in- 
vestigated, it adds, including 
ways of holding deposits in the 
US and allowing foreign secu- 
rities and currencies as part of 
a member’s deposit. 
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set for 
flotation 


By Mary B raster 

Abbey Life, one of the UK's 
top ten life assurance compa- 
nies is likely to be floated on 
the London Stock Exchange _< 
later this year. Abbe/s 5 > 
owners, the giant ITT Corpora- 
tion of the US said yesterday 
that they want to sell a minor- 
ity stake, in the company to 
UK investors. 

ITT has asked merchant 
bank S. G. 'Warburg and ac- 
countants Ernst & Whinncy.to 
prepare a report on the feasi- 
bility of a sale in the next few 
weeks. According to Abbey 
chairman Michael Hepher a 
public offer for sale., if agreed 
could be set- in motion 
immediately. 

ITT will retain control 
through a majority 

shareholding but sees a flota- 
tion as the best, way both to 
raise cash and establish, a 
value for the remainder of -its 





Clausen, pleads to UK 


By Victor Keegan 

Britain is unlikely to make a 
direct contribution to the 
World Bank's $1 billion fund 
to help sub-Saharan Africa de- 
spite p edges of $600 mill ion 
by other countries. 

Mr Tom Clausen, president 
of the Washington-based World 
Bank flew into London yester- 
day for a last ditch attempt to 
persuade Sir Geoffrey Howe, 
the Foreign Secretary to con- 
tribute to the fund which Is to 
be launched after a special 
meeting in Paris on January 
31 . 

A spokesman for the FO 
said after the meeting that no 
decision had yet been reached 


on the nature of the UK con- 
tribution. However, it is 
thought to be unlikely that 
Britain would become a direct 
participant because of the 
Government's desire to reduce 
borrowing. 

The Government may juggle 
with its existing Budget to 
channel some money in the 
form of bilateral aid (tied to 
buying NK goods) hut this 
will fall considerable short of 
the $40 million to $50 million 
a year of untied aid the World 
Bank was looking for. France, 
Italy, Holland, the Nordic 
countries and a number of 
Middle East countries have al- 
ready agreed to contribute. 


Premier calls for £16 m 


By James Erllchman 


Premier Consolidated, the in- 
dependent UK oil company, 
asked shareholders for £16.3 
million yesterday to help ftond 
its portion of the Wytch Farm 
onshore oil discovery in 
Dorset 

The cash call comes only 
days after the Department of 
Environment warned that it 
was tightening its roles on 
how oil companies could ex- 
ploit discoveries on land in the 
UK. Wytch Farm, the largest 
onshore oil field In Britain, is 
located in an environmental [y 
sensitive area and pressure 
groups are resisting attempts 


by the operator, BP, to expand 
greatly the reservoir and scope 
of drilling. 

But Premier Consolidated 
which belongs to the consor- 
tium which bought out British 
Gas’s half - stake in Wytch 
Farm last year said yesterday 
that further development is 
planned to start as soon as 
requisite consents are 
obtained. 


Premier is asking sharehold- 
ers to raise the £16.3 million 
through a three-€or-10 rights 
issue offered at 38p a share. 
This is a 6p discount on Pre- 
mier’s closing price last night 
of 44p a share. 
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Mark Weinberg 


inve stment *’ It is critical to 
ITTs strategy to have a widely 
based share ownership, so that 
they have a constant measure 
of how much the company Is 
worth. The route of a company 
buy-out is not attractive,' 1 said 
Mr Hepher. 

The go-ahead for - floating 
Abbey Life will depend on ex- 
ternal factors such as 'under- 
writing conditions and a deci- 
sion on how much of ' the 
group is. offered to the publi-j 
is likely to be deferred until 
the last minute.- 

Abzey Life was. the brain- - 
child of Mark Weinberg, who 
introduced unit-linked life as- 
surance to Britain with Abbey 
in 1962. After Abbey LifeTwas 
taken over by ITT, Mr Wein- 
berg- left to found rival Ham- 
bra Life in 1970 backed by the 
merchant bankers Hambro3. 
Hambro Life grew rapidly to 
overtake Abbey Life as Brit- 
ain's biggest unit-linked life 
assurance company 

It is difficult to sec what 
market valuation should he phi 
on Abbey Life, but Hambro 
Life was recent Jy sold -to : the.' 
tobacco group BAT for ~£664 
million. A comparison of -the 
size of the two businesses 
Would suggest - a valuation 7 for 
Abbey Life approaching £500 - 
million, but it is probable that 
Hambro Life would' carry X 
premium over Abbey Life, be- 
cause of the role of Mr Wein- 
berg himself, and because', of 
its faster growth record.- That 
would suggest a valuation - 
more in the £300-£400 t 'million 
range. . ; ! 



Benefits from high technology 
pvodtasets confanvic* 


Preliminary Results for the year 

0 30th September , 1984 

1 Turnover increased to £17,998,000 
.983-E15.07i.000). 

: profit before tax increased to 
2,603,000 (1983- £1,217,000). 

: Final dividend 3.0p per share 

1983 - 2.0p) giving a total for the year of 4.5p 

er share (1983 - 3.0p)« 

; New products being well received in 
ome and export markets, 
t Growth continuing strongly in current 
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Investors are slow to plug into cable 





By Dennis Barker 


JON DAVEY (left), whose 
appointment as the first di- 
rector general of the newly- 
formed Cable Authority was 
announced yesterday, pre- 
dicted that this year would 
be a much better one for the 
cable Industry than 1984. 

At present only one of the 
11 companies granted pilot 
cable television franchises by 
the government, before the 
setting up of the authority, 
is in operation. Some of the 
others have found It difficult 
to attract finance and one — 
at Windsor — has put its 
plans in cold storage for six 
months. 


new field of investment in 
the City.” 

He added : " The cable in- 
dustry is still enthusiastic. 
The problem lies in persuad- 
ing people in the City, who 
are not committed in the 
same way to cable, that this 
is a good investment We are 
not m this country as ad- 
venturous in providing ven- 
ture capital as in some other 
countries, but I think that 
can be turned round.” 


But Mr Davey, the former 
Home Office official who has 
dealt with cable matters 
since the government sanc- 
tioned the system, said this 
was M an expression of the 
natural caution about any 


Mr Davey, who will be the 
executive head of the new 
regulatory body for cable, 
under the chairman. - Mr 
Richard Burton, said it 
would not take very much to 
persuade the City to change 
its perception of cable. “I 
think that the mere fact that 
we now have an authority, 
and the. authority is engen- 
dering some new activity in 
the cable world, is going to 
have an effect on confidence 
and interest in the industry,” 
he said. 


Mr Davey said the new au- 
thority— whose membership 

will not be completed for a 
matter of weeks — would 
have to take a position about 
ways in which the cable in- 
dustry could be helped and 
if necessary put these to the 
Government 

, Not all of the 40 organisa- 
tions approached by the au- 
thority to see if they were 
interested in bidding for the 
next round of five new fran- 
chises had yet submitted 
applications, but the deadline 
was the end of January and . 
be had expected that applica- 
tions would come In at the 
last minute. Only two other 
companies, apart from those 
approached, had asked the 
authority for details. 

The Department of Trade, 
which regulates the techno- 
logical standards of . cable as 
the authority regulates pro- 
gramming, has favoured the 
most sophisticated technology 
as 4 “showcase " but. many 


of the existing frahcSSfr/ 
holders now want to-' aM r -> 
cheaper systems. ; '7.3^.; ’ 
Mr Davey said the.autbdr-' 
>ty would not try - to . pier- . 
suade the DTI to drop iis 
technological standards. - But 
he . predicted . that In future. . 
unlike for the pilot round of 
11 .franchises, the “ portico-'. 


jar^ technology favoured^'- by 


— - — — — aovuuicu-- VJ. 

applicants will ‘be- only ' one--.- 
of the factors taken into ac-"' 
county instead of . the-' main . - 
. one.’’ • - .. .• 

It ^ was already dent said 
Mr Davey, that -new compa- 
ales coming into the . JmsiV 

ae l s \r s X cb Shaw. Cable 
and National TeleGable- man- 
agement, would want ah .id-' 
terest In several 'companies 
rather than, fcj only ode . • 
locality. - -/Tv- ... 

, It is hoped that the v*f 
thority will be complete- add .. 
in its own officek ’• by' . . 

time the now rouhC ot 
rinses are considered^ -in - 
ApnL . : . • 
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INVESTING •'• itt . • Britain's 
national newspaper industry, .. 
or mow specifically, in Fl*6t 
Street. - Js ideariy; bactr. in: 
fashion. Forgot the - plain 
man's view that it is a night- 
marish junsfe of low returns, 
goW plated production, agree- 

. " masts,'-* bugness -suited only ~ 

:--to egomaniacs. 

: 'Suddenly; It's becoming a 
sensible proposition for sen- 
sible. businessmen seeking a 
challenge and under-ex- 
ploited asset. The change Ur 
perception is most neatly il- 
lustrated by United News- 
paper's decision on Tuesday 
to buy- Up Mr Robert Max- 
well’s 15.7 per cast stake in 
Fleet Holdings, publishers of 
the . Dally ~ and Sunday Ex- 
press, as well as a lucrative 
range of trade magazines. 

: There seems little doubt 
that in United’s chairman, 
Mr David Stevens, there is 
yet another would-be press 


titles such as Punch and the 
Countryman frankly disbe- 
lieve it 

They prefer the simpler 
explanation based on experi- 
ence. When one expansionary 
firm on the move holds a 
swiftly , - assembled major 
stake - in another comple- 
mentary one. then a takeover 
hid can only be the most 
likely option, as surely as 
night follows day. With the 
Maxwell stake, plus other 
purchases. United now has a 
19 per cent -total holding in 
fleet, the perfect spring 
board for action. 


the 


baron waiting in the wings 
He : probably 
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relishes the challenge of 
wringing even better returns 
out of the flagship papers ... 
as Mr Maxwell is .about- to 
try at nearby Mirror Group, 
aided by the £6 40111100 Fleet 
■aharedealing profits United 
J has helped aim to. 

1 United, of course, says that 
it- has made its . surprising. 

: opportunistic' purchase as a 
•'long-term trade invest- 
ment ”, but the bankers and 
- brokers used to dealing with 
Oils taghly aggressive com- 
pany camouflaged under the 
genteel dressing of in-house. 


This is confidently ex- 
pected berore the year is 
out, with bidding starting be- 
tween £2.50 to £S per Fleet 
share, valuing the group at 
perhaps £252 million. 

So, if United can find the 
backers for its ever larger 
ambitions, and . if it is pre- 
pared to act decisively— its 
management has successfully 
used takeovers to help in- 
crease profits almost tenfold 
over the past five years — 
then a bid .may be on the 
way. 

But United has a definite 
problem, though not Insuper- 
able. Its two recent large 
deals . . . an £82 million 
takeover in December of the 
money-spinning Exchange Sc 
Mart group, and now the £30 
million Fleet share stake, 
have been paid for in shares. 
If has doubted its share capi- 
tal in about three months, 
and ‘‘people are getting fed 
up with so much United 


paper around,” , say 
iwfriendJier brokers. 

But It does not rule out a 
more complicated approach. 
United has bought assets for 
shares, and that means it has 
low borrowings which could 
now be expanded to fund 
a portion of - the Fleet 
takeover. 

It is also triumphantly 
reaping a strong profits flow 
through lashing out $60 mil- 
lion on a bold buying spree 
of American media compa- 
nies largely in 1983. It would 
be Quite possible to float off 
the Express side of Fleet, 
retaining the magazines 
which United clearly most 
wants. 

In any case, a form of 
reverse takeover bid for 
Fleet, mounted by marginally 
smaller United might just be 
acceptable In a rising 
stockmarket convinced of the 
commercial merits of its 
case. 

But Fleet Holdings under 
chairman Lord Matthews and 
gritty accountant turned 
managing director, Mr lan 
Irvine has had time to pre- 
pare for just such a strike. 
Contrary to the propaganda. 
Lord Matthews, aged 65, is 
not eager to bow out yet 
Under Fleet Company . rules 
he could go on until he is 
70. Mr Irvine relishes the 
role, and will fight to the 
finish. It will be the institu- 
tional investors who will 
decide. 

Fleet's strength lies in 
the highly effective way the 


assets have been garnered. 
Troublesome national news- 
papers more than doubled 
their profits to £6.7 million 
last year, and are set to 
coast to £7 million in this. 
Add in Reuters share divi- 
dends of around £5 million, 
and Fleet is set fair for prof- 
its of about £27 milli on this 
year, compared with £22 mil- 
lion last year. United is also 
on target for £27 million. 

Much of the credit for 
Fleet’s progress must go to 
Lord Matthews. After a long 
and successful relationship 
with Sir Nigel Broakes at 
Trafalgar House, in which he 
built up the group's trading 
side, be cut loose what was 
then a Trafalgar House sub- 
sidiary and tuned it into a 
financial success story. 

At the time most of the 
market gave Fleet Holdings 
little chance of such success, 
a judgment which has en- 
abled Lord Matthews to 
build himself a personal 
fortune. 

He bought into Fleet, 
when the market price at 
around 20-25 pence was little 
more than one tenth of its 
present level, making himself 
more money in his years at 
Fleet than he ever made at 
Trafalgar House. 

To a limited extent this 
personal shareholding 

(though only amounting fo 
some Vi per cent of the total 
equity) does give him a say 
in the eventual ownership of 
the group. 

Zf Fleet has been a xnana- 



Lord Afatihcuw much oj the credit 


§ erial success in the sense 
lat it has managed the busi- 
nesses it already has well, it 
could be vulnerable in two 
respects. 

First, it has failed to 
strike out decisively in new 
directions ... in clear con- 
trast to United. 

Secondly, it is sitting on 
an £80 million stake in Reu- 
ters, of which only one quar- 


ter is locked up for the fore- 
seeable future in privileged 
voting shares. Other portions 
could be sold off from Janu- 
ary 1986, after agreement 
with merchant bankers to 
Reuters. S. G. Warburg. So a 
successful bidder could start 
raising cash almost immedi- 
ately. If that bidder were to 
be United Newspapers, it 
would certainly need to 
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AFTER TWO- weeks which 
have seen the - pound down 
by. 2f:.per. cent -and -interest 
rates up by 21 per cent,- and 
the- Government’s - reputation 
for stern riesotve ta,.it& hand- 
ling of. the acotUHhy. .itt tern- 


London markets opened, 
which touched a low of 
$1.1020 leaving the trade 
weighted index at 70.6 at the 
London opening. But that ob- 
servation does not tell us 
what the panic point is now, 
let alone what it will be in a 
week or more’s time. 

After all. Treasury offi- 
cials have repeated until 
they, are blue - in the face 
that there is no target for 
the exchange rate ; the pol- 
icy is that it is merely taken 
into account And circum- 
stances clearly change the 
authorities’ view, as was am- 
ply demonstrated by the 
rapid - turnaround from the 
apparent unconcern shown 
until Thursday of last week, 

VSo what happened between 
Wednesday and Friday, when 
rates rose by one point 7 
Thursday's trading was 
reported -to be M near panic,, 
conditions " with the pound 
falling to an afternoon low 
of fl.1295 against the strong 


three quarters of a per cent 
over the period. 

But if the markets believe 
that the Chancellor will go 
further — - either by raising 
Interest rates again or by or- 
ganising the sort of support 
package of official buying 
which is the only thing to 
have stopped really severe 
runs on currencies in the 

E ast, then the irony is that 
e will not need them. Psy- 
chology is aU. 

The very indecisiveness of 
the last fortnight makes the 
Chancellor's task all the 


dealers’ short term explana- 
tions of currency movements 


rarely hang together. For ex- 
ample, you will have heard 


numerous dealers and jour- 
nalists attributing sterling’s 
recent weakness in part to 
the weak oil price, but oil 
prices only look weak when 
set in rising dollars. For any- 
one else, the oil price has 
been rising in real terms and 
the pound's petro-currency 
advantage against the Euro- 
pean ought to have 


strengthened 
The pound went on going 
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still left 
unanswered. ■ - - 

For a start, it Js hot., yet 
clear whether the Jong" down- 
ward trend "In the pound : 
which ’ began, at the. .beginr 
hfagu<rf i981 has been deci- , 
sively Wrecked by -the dra- 
matic-hike in -interest rates 
on Friday' arid Monday- The', 
momentum of that demise is 
considerable. The .pound - 
against all our trading part- 
ners’ . currencies is down by 
30 per cent on the monthly 
peak in January 198 L. Even, 
against the other EEC cur- 
rencies in • the. -European 
Monetary System and thus 
stripping out - the effect of 
the rising dollar . — ^ the 


ing the day .. 
Deutschemark 3 .60 to 3.5675, 
a loss . of. nearly one per 
cent. The drop of nearly one 
per cent- against all curren- 
cies was the signal for a 
rotes rise. The cock-up in 
briefing the Sunday press 
and the renewed dive in the 
Far East caused the Prime 
Minister and the Chancellor 
to reach for the panic but- 
ton : Minimum Lending Bate 
was re-introduced to show in 
no uncertain terms who 
really determines short term 
interest rates. 


go-ahead uw ,°z the rising dollar.. — • tbe 
» life will depend ® pound has fallen py nearly 
2' factors su:h 5 ? * 16 per cent since February. 
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1981. 

The uncertainty . is com- 
pounded ' because if is 
equally unclear; exactly what 
the Government really Wants, 
even -if - it /knows itself, or 
what it is prepared to do to 
. get it. -Thus- the question of 
where interest rates go next 
is as muddy as" the Thames 
at low tide. .. 

What we do , know is that 
the Treasury’s panic point on 
sterling was Monday’s, rate in 
the Far JSast,, before the . 


Both the interest rate rise 
and the Chancellor’s state- 
ments to the House and (he 
press since then have been 
designed to break the for- 
eign exchange market’s psy- 
chology. In itself, a 2i per 
cent rise in interest rates 
cannot stop the slide, as a 
calm Wall Street dealer ex- 
plained to a panic-stricken 
interviewer on BBC on Mon- 
day night 

The dealer was, of course, 
right If you are a speculator 
who believes that the pound 
will, say, lose 10 per cent of 
its value over tbe next three 
months you are not going to 
be wildly impressed by the 
offer of an extra 21 per cent 
over, a year, or not quite 



more difficult So does the 
history of the last four 
years, which has been pock- 
marked with temporary in- 
terest rate rises which have 
only braked but not stopped 
the sterling slide. Bank base 
rates were hiked by 2f per 
cent between June 27 and 
July 11 last year when the 
rate against the dollar was 
$13475 

Literally anything could 
now happen, because the for- 
eign exchange markets are 
creatures of fashion. Even 


up in 1979 and 1980 despite 
all the economic evidence 
that it was being seriously 
overvalued ; it could equally 
well go on falling despite 
some new economic evidence 
which suggests that sterling 
is probably now undervalued. 
In tbe long run, many econo- 
mists believe that currencies 
will tend towards the ex- 
change rates which equate 
the prices of the same 
products in different coun- 


tries, or purchasing power 
parity. The reason is simply 


that somebody somewhere 
will start buying in the 
cheap country and selling in 
the dear one if the gap 
yawns consistently wide. 

So what is the pound's 
purchasing power parity ? 
Recent work by the OECD 
based on an extensive survey 
of different price levels for 
different goods and services 
in 1980, and updated since 
by the changes in their 
prices, suggests that the 
pound's rate against the dol- 
lar to equate average price 
levels in America and Brit- 
ain would be $1.82. A&iMft 
the mark the rate wal 434, 
and against the French franc 
1238. 

Using these purchasing 
power parities as a base of 
100, Jeremy Hale of brokers 
Simon and Coates has up- 
dated his graphs of the 
moves in the real trade- 
weighted exchange ratos of 
both sterling and the dollar, 
shown here. 

They suggest that the dol- 
lar is getting increasingly 
overvalued — as most recog- 
nise — but also that the 
overvaluation of sterling be- 
tween 1979 an 1982 has now 
ended. 

There are several impor- 
tant caveats about these fig- 
ures. First actual- market 
rates can and do diverge 
widely for years at a time if 
orriy because capital flows, 
on one estimate, run at be- 
tween $20 and $30,000 billion 
a year across the exchanges 
against only $2,000 billion of 
real trade in- goods and ser- 
vices. As yet, there are no 
purchasing p&wer parity fig- 
ures for the prices of assets 
in different countries which 
probably determine the capi- 
tal flows. 

Even as an indication to 
policy-makers of what may 
seem like a sensible ex- 
change rate so as not to hit 
or coddle the tradeable sec- 
tor. purchasing power parity 
(PPP) may be a flawed 
guide. It compares the prices 
of goods and services across 
the whole economy including 
most areas — such as, say, 
residential building or ser- 
vices — which are not 
traded, yet the exchange rate 
reflects only the trading sec- 
tor. A' country with rela- 


tively high unemployment 
may need a lower than PPP 
exchange rate for a period 
in order to expand its do- 
mestic demand and match 
growing imports with ex- 
ports. 

The next and final ques- 
has not been answered yet is 
tion which it seems to me 
what the effects on the econ- 
omy as a whole are likely to 
be. 

There is only one imper- 
fect way of finding out, and 
that is to ask a computer 
model of the economy. As it 
happens, the National Insti- 
tute has recently done simu- 
lations on its model which 
almost parallel the develop- 
ments in the economy since 
the beginning of November, 
or roughly the time when 
the Treasury finalised its 
Autumn Statement forecast. 
One of them shows the ef- 
fect of a 5 par cent devalua- 
tion against all other curren- 
cies: the actual devaluation 
since November 1 is about 
5.5 per cent. The other 
shows the effects of a one 
per cent rise in interest 
rates, which can be multi- 
plied to produce .the results 
of a 21 per cent rise. 

In the National Institute's 
model, the 5 per cent deval- 
uation will raise national in- 
come by 0.4 per cent after 
two years but the interest 
rate rise lowers it again by 
0.25 per cent : a net gain. 
The devaluation raises the 
inflation rate by 0.8 per cent 
but the interest rise cuts it 
by 0.4 per cent; a net loss. 
The devaluation reduces un- 
employment by 35,000 but 
the interest rate rise in- 
creases it by 24,000 : a net 
gain. 

A similar pattern emerges 
in the first and third years 
of the model run, always as- 
suming that the changes are 
sustained. But these aggre- 
gate effects disguise very dif- 
ferent impacts on different 
sectors : Marks and Spencer, 
for example, will hit by 
higher interest rates but will 
receive little benefit from 
the devaluation other than 
generally higher growth : a 
big exporter like ICI gets 
much more gain. Overall, 
however, it looks as if recent 
changes are positive for the 
economy. 
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— even 
downswing on this Industry’s 
bizarre pendulum of boom-to- 
bust was underway by 
autumn. 

A srnvey by the leading 
American analysts, 
Dataquest," also shows that 
Japan: is continuing fo in- 
crease its share of the cake 
at the expense of the United 
States. Sales by the bigger 
American producers grew by 
47.8 per cent in 3984 while 
Japanese sales rose 60.1 per 
cent. 

This year will be very dif- 
ferent Mr Malcohn Penn, 
Dataquest’s European vice- 

S resident estimated yester- 
ay that the American mar- 
ket would grow by only. 6 to 
7 per cent/ Europe should 
fare better with a growth of 
about 18 per cent 
Mr Penn . acknowledged 
that the American Arms — 
having hastily and belatedly 
invested in .new production 
capacity to meet the huge 
rise in demand post-slump — 
now faced considerable over- 
capacity this year. But he 
pointed out that this, was 
s all relative” and only tem- 
porary. The underlying . de- 
mand: was solid. 

He- emphasised that even 
in the -depth -of the recession 
tbe - actual number of 
microchips sold did not de- 
cline; It merely failed to. rise 
at the rate- of 20 per cent a 


year that has become the 
semiconductor industry’s 
norm — while prices felL 

Now the price pendulum is 
swinging again. At the 
height of last year's demand 
Q4K dynamic BAMs (storage 
chips capable of bolding 
nearly 64,000 bit Of informa- 
tion, now en established rou- 
tine product) were selling 
for $5 to $6 each when the 
M real ” price was $2.50. 

Mr Penn said that in that 
“ tremendous and unreal ” 
US acceleration of demand, 
some customers put in pre- 
cautionary orders two or 
three times the size of their 
actual needs. 

In Europe this did not 
happen to the same extent. 
Equally, European producers 
had not invested in expan- 
sion at tiie rate of the Amer- 
icans and the Japanese. 
Therefore, Europe’s pros- 
pects were brighter in 1985, 
even though Europe’s share 
of- the world market fell by 
I per cent to 8.6 last year. 

The Dataquest survey 
shows that the Japanese com- 
pany NEC, with chip sales of 
$2.2 billion last year, moved 
up to No 2 in the world 
listings behind Texas Instru- 
ments. The top ten include 
aU five major Japanese 
producers. 

In European sales the 
Americans still dominate, 
though Philips and Siemens 
remain in the top five, de- 


spite growth rates of only 14 
and 11 per cent, Britain's 
specialised chip producers 
did relatively better : 
Ferranti’s sales grew 24 per 
cent ; Plessey’s 34 ; and 
GEC’S 45. 


But that still left them 
way behind .* the European 
sales of Philips and Siemens 
were $546 million and $280 
. million, compared with 
Ferranti's $67 million, 
Plessey's $51 million, and 
GEC’s $48 million. 

Britain's sole mass-market 
supplier, the former state 
company Inmos, now owned 
by Thorn EMI. has still not 
established big European 
sales. Dataquest estimates its 
share at $25 million, but 
Tnmos's world sales are put 
at $150 million — "particu- 
larly impressive," said Mr 
Penn. 

The illogical ups and 
downs of the American semi- 
conductor industry are dem- 
onstrated by the. 1984 results 
of Intel, published this week. 
It was in this company that 
Dr Ted Hoff invented the 
microprocessor soon after 
Intel was launched in Silicon 
Valley in 1968, and it is still 
a technology leader, invest- 
ing deeply in research ($180 
million last year). 

But - it was caught so 
sharply .In the slump, that it 
w85 forced to sell a minority 
holding to the computer 
giant IBM. Last year tfcve- 


lion. 

Such wild fluctuations 
might be merely a source of 
callous amusement to the 
rest of us if this were the 
tiddlywinks industry. Instead 
it makes the world's most 
crucial industrial component. 


The lesson is : 
live within 
your means 



INVESTMENT 


Robin Stoddart 


IF THE latest desperate hike 
in sterling interest rates is 
passed off as a temporary 
divergence forced on a virtu- 
ous government by impious 
foreign ojl and currency 
traders affd more prodigal 
federal spending and borrow- 
ing in the United States, the 
corrective treatment is liable 
to become still more fre- 
quent. Stop-go policies al- 
ways stem from Britain's at- 
tempts to live beyond her 
international means. 


The economic factors be- 
hind the pound’s slump are 
being dismissed in so many 
official, Industrial and City 
circles that there seems little 
hope of the lessons being 
learnt without more rude 
shocks later this year. Brit- 
ain’s international competi- 
tiveness is the main point at 
issue. While devaluation ob- 
viously improves it, at a 
stroke, the aftermath is more 
painful. It usually involves 
belt-tightening for consum- 
ers, as well as outgoing 
tourists. 


atised or Industrialising 
countries, which may have 
been less pronounced in the 
last quarter of 1984 depend- 
ing on the effect of the dock 
strikes and other stoppages, 
is likely to persist as long as 
pay increases remain much 
lower in the Far East and 
most European countries. 
Wage inflation has refused 
to lie down in Britain even 
in face of much worse-than- 
average unemployment. The 
fall in the pound necessarily, 
if gradually, pushes up other 
costs and could easily uncoil 
the whole vicious spiral. 

Consumer spending in 
Britain has risen faster than 
in any other comparable 
country just because pay lias 
outpaced both inflation and 
unemployment. Such 
profligacy must seem re- 
markable to international in- 
vestors. particularly in coun- 
tries like the United States. 
Japan and Germany, whose 
preference for imparted 
goods are still much lower 
and whose own economic re- 
covery has been most pro- 
nounced in the field of ex- 
ports. capital investment in 
industry, or perhaps, de- 
fence. In the Opec countries, 
particularly those with less- 
than-affluent standards of 
living, it might seem down- 
right objectionable in a 
country that has continued to 
raise its oil output, in some 
degree at their expense 
while markets were weak. 


Share prices have 
rebounded as if there is no 
such price to pay. While the 
undoubted huge benefit to 
exporters, particularly to the 
United States, of the steepest 
devaluation that has yet 
been suffered by an indus- 
trial country is certainly 
grounds for a roore-tban- 
equal upward adjustment in 
the sterling valuation of the 
business concerned, it was 
largely discounted a long 
time ago. Now the question 
is to what extent new 
wealth-creating capacity has 
been installed to take eco- 
nomic advantage of the new 
financial circumstances. 


Huge investment in North 
Sea oil production has been 


the main positive feature of 
tbe industrial scene over the 
last decade. For three or 
four years the payoff has 
been accruing, too, but it has 
barely offset the decline in 
manufacturing output that it 
indirectly also caused. 

The failure to stop the. 
pound soaring to crippling 
heights five years ago was 
difficult enough to under- 
stand : tbe inability of Brit- 
ain’s manufacturers to take 
advantage of tbe reverse 
movement on the same scale 
as other countries is partly a 
consequence, but it is no less 
worrying. There is no longer 
any real chance that both 
the volume and value of 
North Sea oil will keep ris- 
ing strongly enough to make 
good any shortfalls in the 
rest of the economy or in 
government revenues in the 
next fiscal year. 

As international fund man- 
agers and short-term dealers 
in currencies will be only 
too aware, the difference in 
export performance between 
Britain and other industri- 


It might appear almost po- 
etic justice that as the pit 
strike steadily crumbles, 
severe winter weather should 
sharply raise consumption of 
Indigenous fuel of all kinds. 
Although the effect on oil 
prices has been slight so far 
and an American freeze-up. 
too, will probably be needed 
to boost demand enough to 
support official prices, most 
of the pressures and re- 
straints on prices that have 
kept inflation low are now 
beginning to evaporate. 

A little too late for ster- 
ling, the downtrend in dollar 
interest rates was resumed 
this week, taking the cost of 
bank borrowing around two 
percentage points below that 
on pounds. The impact on US 
treasury bonds was fairly 
small and the longest-dated 
issues still yield a point 
more than comparable Lon- 
don stocks. 

Although no great reliance 
is being placed on one 
month’s statistics, the evi- 
dence is that there was no 
Christmas spending spree in 
the US to match the eco- 
nomic upswing during the 
year. That could mean that 
the surge in imports is 
petering out, and indeed the 
latest provisional figures for 
US industrial production in 
generat and motor output in 
particular are very encourag- 
ing. The contrast with Brit- 
ain’s feeble improvement in 
this area, insofar as It is vis- 
ible at all, could hardly be 
more pronounced, as the di- 
vergent unemployment statis- 
tics have been saying all 
along. 

Excluding the loss on ex- 
change rates to overseas buy- 
ers, British share prices are 
still performing better than 
most. The many companies 
with large US subsidiaries 
have about kept pace with 
the rise in the dollar, often 
recovering ahead of the 
broader indices. That this 
cannot continue if interest 
rates have to be kept far 
above the international aver- 
age for another year is axi- 
omatic. 
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World leaders in metal detection 

Preliminary Results for the year to 30 th September, 1984 


* Turnover increased 53% to 
£8,294,000 (1983 -£5,414,000) 

* Profit before tax increased 55% to 
£2,374,000 (1983 -£1,534,000) 

* Earnings per share increased 61% 
to20.72p(l9S3-12.83p) ' 


$ Strong financial position 
New products and markets boost 
profits in current year 
$ Final dividend increased 69% to 
5.50p per share (1983 - 3.25p) 

Annual Report from The Secretary, Goring Kerr pic, 
Valefioad, Windsor, Berks SLV5JX 
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THF breaks the £100m profit barrier 


By Geoffrey Gibbs 

Trusthouse Forte,- the hotels 
and catering empire built up 
by Lord Forte and now run by 
his son Rocco, pushed profits 
through the £100 million mark 
for the first time last year. 

With all parts of the busi- 
ness turning in a better per- 
formance the company, which 
operates 800 hotels worldwide, 
came through the 12 months to 


end October with a record pre- 
tax surplus of £1052 million. 


The 28 per cent improvement 
came on turnover 13) per cent 


mood about both this year and 
next 

City analysts are tentatively 
pencilling in a profit of 
around £115 million for 1985 
before taking account of prof- 
its on the disposal of proper- 
ties. Last year property profits 
accounted for £92 million of 
the trading surplus — £3.6 mil- 
lion less than in the previous 
year. 

Profits of the group's UK 
catering, American and Euro- 
pean hotel interests all showed 
a strong improvement last 
year — the US results helped by 


out of a group trading surplus 
of £124.7 million. 


higher at almost £1,150 mil- 
lion. Further records are al- 
ready in prospect. 

The Trust house directors say 
the group has made a “very 
encouraging start” to the new 
year, and with forward order 
boobs painting a satisfying 
picture they are in confident 


the strength of the dollar. But 
a breakdown of the figures 


a breakdown of the figures 
shows the continued domi- 
nance of Trusthouse's UK 
hotel operations embracing the 
expanding Post House chain 
and top London hotels such as 
the Grosvenor House. UK hotel 
profits jumped by more than 
27 per cent to £64.5 million 


During the second half of 
the year occupancy rates in 
the provincial hotels showed 
double figure gains in per- 
centage terms compared with 
1933 while the London .hotels 
achieved single figure rises on 
the already high occupancy 
levels of the previous year. 

The THF chief executive 
yesterday acknowledged that 
the weakness of sterling 
against the dollar bad played a 
part in boosting business from 
US customers who account for 
about 30 per cent of occupancy 
in London. 

But just as important was 
the big increase in UK custom- 
ers at the group's hotels last 
year. “ They are much the 
largest proportion of our total 
business in the UK and the 
increase here was vey signifi- 
cant,” commented Mr Forte. 


Trusthouse remains keen to 
increase its presence in the 
London hotel trade through an 
eventual takeover of the Savoy 
Hotel group where it holds a 
substantial stake as a result of 
a bitterly fought takeover bat- 
tle three years ago. 


However Mr Forte yesterday 
reaffirmed that the group will 
not make its move with Savoy 
shares at tbeir current prices. 


“ It's our intention to ac- 
quire the group,” he com- 
mented. “But we are certainly 
not going to make a bid at the 
present time. The present 
share prices value the com- 
pany at a ridiculous level.” 
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AGB 
invests 
in the 


Successful Tace raises dividend 


future 


Britain’s premier market 
research group, AGB Research, 
has raised its first-half profit 
from £3 million to £3.5 million 
on turnover 21 per cent up at 
£46.4 million. This, and the 
rise in dividend from 2.4p to 
2.5p, was good for 2p on the 
share price, which reached 
237p yesterday. 

Mr Bernard Audley, the 
chairman, is looking for in- 
creased profits this year al- 
though substantial, investment 
in new projects will continue 
to impinge on the group’s trad- 
ing performance in the rest of 
the year. 

The main areas of the 


THE success story continues 
at Tace and Goring Kerr. 
What seemed like a good 
idea when Mr Jock Macken- 
zie demerged Tace from his 
London and Northern Group 
in 1968, and when Tace in 
turn launched its Goring 
Kerr offshoot onto the USM, 
now seems almost Inspired. 

The pre-tax profits of Tace 
more than doubled to £2.6 
million In the year to Sep- 
tember 30, while the elec- 
tronic, electrical and mechan- 
ical control equipment maker 
is raising the dividend from 
Sp to 4.5p. 

Goring Kerr’s profits from 
the manufacture of metal de- 


tectors rose from £12 mil- 
lion to £2.4 million in its 
year to September while the 
dividend is 825p. 

The news sent the shares 
of Tace up 42p to 3S5p and 
those of Goring by 41p to 
480p. Tace says that its exist- 
ing markets amd products 
continued to show substantial 
growth and new markets are 
being developed continually. 

Trading in the first quar- 


ter is up on lar<t year and 
another good year is antici- 
pated by the board. AU 

group companies raised their 
profits and demand continues 
to increase. 

Goring Kerr says that it 
too has met strong demand 
and was particularly success- 
ful in North America. Cash 
flow has been good enough 
for i n ves t ment to be funded 
by the groups own 

resources. Much of this cash 
goes to developing new prod- 
ucts and more will come 

through this year. . 

The first quarter of the 
year has seen the group 

making good progress. 


half-time profits slipped from 
£1.5 milli on to £1.374 million. 

Higher revenue from over- 
seas failed to offset the fall in 
U K earnings to £968,000. The 
Centrovincial chairman. Mr 
Joseph Gold, said there had 
been good progress in letting 
developments at Croydon and 
Victoria, and about half the 
space at North West House. 


Government is selling Its 48 
per cent stake for about £350 
million, and the company is 
planning to raise at least £150 
milli on in a new shares issue. 

However, the eventual fall in 
BAe shares is not as bad as 
some -feared, given that a great 
deal of BAe M paper ” will be 
hitting the market before the 
summer. • 
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re valued its portfolio at just 
over £24 million, lifting net 


group's business again made 
satisfactory progress and the 


satisfactory progress and the 
market research companies in 
the US and Australia are 
singled out as producing good 
results. Research companies in 
other areas — the UK, Europe 
and the Asia-Pacific region- 
made “ useful progress.’’ 

The group's new television 
research activities in the US 
have started well and the 


vice this year and many other 
important projects are still at 
the development stage. 

The board says that its con- 
tinued heavy investment in 
new and improved services for 
its market research and infor- 
mation systems clients has 
eroded profit margins, but that 
it needs to press on if the 
potential available in these 
fields is to be realised. 


is 26 per cent above the share 
price before it launched its 
£151 million offer. 


Keeping 

pace 


lowed by the new Manchester 
branch. The larger Rankins 
Fruit Markets takeover in 
Edinburgh opens up new possi- 


bilities, though there will be 
initial costs this year. 

The final dividend goes up 
02p to 2.075p net a share mak- 
ing the total 3.45p. against 
3.125p, covered by earnings of 
12.5p. 


Powell’s 

reply 


group will continue to press 
for a share of this important 


for a share of this important 
market. Mr Audley describes 


the group’s trading overall as 
satisfactory and says that the 
outlook continues to offer 
scope for expansion. 

The group is making good 
progress in the development of 
new services. AGB Travel 
Research International now has 
travel industry clients in 12 
countries. The group’s electri- 
cal appliance monitoring ser- 
vice in the UK, Lek-Trak, has 
secured further support, while 
the fish price and catch land- 
ing service. Fishnet, has been 
extended to cover 22 North 
Sea ports. In Thailand the 
group is introducing a new 
metered audience research ser- 


Powell Duffryn retaliated 
yesterday to the latest barbs 
from Hanson Trust with a 
strong plea to its shareholders 
to reject the Hanson offer 
which closes on Friday. 

Lord San don, Powell’s chair- 
man, said : “ Hanson's circular 
contains little that is new or 
relevant and fails properly to 
address the issues raised in 
our document” The current 
market price of Powell — un- 
changed last night at 425p 
was fully justified on price 
earning multiples and dividend 
yields. 

Hanson’s bid terms, which 
are four Hanson shares for 
three Powell, puts a value of 
429p on Powell’s shares. Han- 
son bas pointed out that this 


Glass Glover, the fresh fruit 
and vegetable importer, raised 
sales and profitability yet again 
in the year to September 30, 
although the second half had 
the short dock strikes and ris- 
ing price of American produce 
to contend with. 

By upgrading its facilities 
and quality, the company is 
more than keeping pace with 
the expansion of supermarket 
sales and has moved into dry 
grocery and drinks supplies. 

On sales almost £9 million 
higher at £72.8 million, pre-tax 
profit grew by £309.000 to 
£1.84 million. In contrast to 
previous years, the increase in 
second-half profit was no 
greater than the first, which 
benefitted from jiard winter 
weather in the more northerly 
parts of the country. There 
was little sign of any slacken- 
ing in demand or in the up- 
ward trend of margins from 
their still-modest level. 

The new Scottish grocery 
warehouse operated for the 
whole year and it is being fol- 


assets per hare to 194p from 
186p, and increased profits last 
year from £12 million to £1.56 
million. Rental income rose by 
more than £300.000 and there 
was a leap in trading income 
from £667,000 to £1.4 million. 
The shares rose 2p to 162p 
and shareholders will be paid 
a dividend increase to 3.65p. 

Eighteen-month figures from 
County Properties. the 
I renamed Assam Trading, show 
profits up from £1.9 million to 
1 £5.3 million, sending the 
shares up 4p yesterday to 97p. 


Property 

buoyant 


A resurgence of property 
share prices in the stock mar- 
ket yesterday improved the 
reception for three companies 
reporting profits. As shares 
bounced back from earlier 
mark-downs — partly in line 
with a more buoyant market 
generally but also on higber 
rental expectations for compan- 
ies with City office portfolios— 
even a fall in profits from Cen- 
tro vinci ai failed to bold the 
company’s share price down. It 
rose 2p to 220p. 

Centrovincial suffered from 
a sharp increase in interest 
costs after its acquisition of 
outstanding interests on some 
of its investment properties 
last year. The interest charge 
rose from £730,000 to £1.071 
million and Centrovincial’s 


HOPES that some of the 
glamour rating enjoyed by 
Saatchi and Santchi. if not 
the Tory parly account itself, 
might rub off on Lowe How- 
ard Spink ' Campbell Ewald 
spurred its share price up 
25 p to 283p. a high for the 
year, on news that Tim Bell. 
Mrs Thatcher's image maker, 
is mooing over to Lorce from 
Saatchi. Very refreshing. 


BAe in a 
dive 


Shares in British Aerospace 
plunged 33p to 335p on the 
stock market when trading 
resumed yesterday after Tues- 
day’s suspension. 

But the shares recovered 
their nerve and closed at 356p, 
only 12p down on the pre-sus- 
pension price. Trading was 
halted on Tuesday morning 
ahead of word that the 


PETER BLACK HOLDINGS is 
expanding. The homeware, 
Adidas footwear and lighting 
supplier to Marks & Spencer is 
paying £675,000 .to the receiver 
of Jentique for the business. 
The company, based at . east 
Dereham near Norwich repre- 
sents another part of the 
group’s strategy of increasing 
its involvement in wood prod- 
ucts for the home. 

KLEINWORT BENSON Aus- 
tralia — jointly owned . by 
Kleinwort and the colonial Mu- 
tual Life Assurance Society — 
is to buy 34 per cent of Colo- 
nial Mutual Discount, the auth- 
orised money market dealers. 
The deal Is subject to Austro- 
: Li an Foreign Investment review 
board but has been cleared by 
the Australian reserve bank. 
This tops up KBA’s treasury 
activities on top of its recent 
deal to buy half of the Austra- j 
tian Gilt company. 

BRETT BROTHERS, the Dun- 
dee-based construction com- 
pany, shares jumped 6p to 57p 
yesterday on news of a near 
quadrupling of pre-tax profits 
to £12 million in the year to : 
August 31. The results were 
achieved on turnover which 
grew from £20 million to £24; 
million, and 'the board is pre- 
posing a final dividend of 1.9p, 
making 3J.p for the year, 
against 2.65p last time. 

THE Trade Secretary, Mr Nor- 
man Tebbit, yesterday gave the 
greenlight to BAT Industries 
merger with Hambro Life by 
not referring it to the monopo- 
lies and Mergers Commission. ' 


mateTa enSdirith some issues . showing 
ofsjmmilr sharp losses ^^! .share; -, 
lion more than recovering prices to a m^d close in «g- . : 
the record £4£00 million loss orous trading.^ ; Tme v _ 

recorded at the start of the Commerzbank todex ™se.to 

new post-war high of' 1-149.5,. >- 
up 12 points from Tuesday's ■; 

— 1137.5. • -. 


looking for £110 million, so w, o — — «■ 

the shares slipped 3p to 156p. rebounded from TueSda^r^” 
h-rf nn slump to advance trr active 

trading. Hang Seng Index:;', - 
erratic session, with short- iqm qi -/ihsi nni • — . .•■ . v« ^ 

dated issues firm, but longs 1 S 58 K 1( 13S 1 20 ) . ^ , 

slightly easier. However the © Tftkyo • Spurred b yfte w — 
Government Broker did man- York’s itoength, pnees .sirged ! 
age to activate the new "tap” J? 1 ?® 8 “ 

stock Exchequer 10* per cent 5^ ^ ■ 

2005, selling a small amount at dexr 11,933.02 (11,823.91). < . - . 

the partly-paid price of £40*. 9 Money markets: .The. mar-'./.';' 

There were plenty of specu- het continueA to improve . 

lative counters among second- calmer condltions in sterling,_ ( 
ary issues to keep dealers 35 ^drng wa ^.r et » nie £; ^ . 
busy. Newspapers were stlmu- something approa^ngjjop^ - 
lated by Tuesday’s stake «t^ began to ^ cpnsolnlatr te- ; 
change in Fleet Holdings. hJnd r ™L ws that there; m^ be > : ; 
Among advertising agencies no . further changes _ tn leaser . 
Lowe Howard jumped 32p to »tes for a couple' of mpntos, l_ _ 


Hong Kong i Share jnices . i 
ounded from Tuesday’s’^'- 


Lowe Howard jumped 32p to »tes for a couple Vor;^tte. dy, 
290p on the appointment of Mr t0 he followed by the Start Of.-!- 
Tim Bell, leading light and a decline |n thc spripg^ . 


former international chairman • ■ n . i i ,. ■■im'I.V -" 

of Saatchi and Saatchi. FT Ordinary Share Index uo> • 

British Aerospace returned 192 at 9812?FT,-SE 100 iHdex il 
from suspension at 335p, but tip "2Q2 at :1254a? - JPottoffTt l rZ 
quickly rallied to close only $JLU95r DM 327;: Ff 
lOp lower at 35Sp foUowlng Gold : $302.75: • AeeomitT^ /; 

Tuesday’s announcement of the January 14 to 25. FT AH share ~ 
government’s sell-off jflans. Index up 9.76 at 604^£"-V 
BOC Group were supported at .Sterling Index 712 (1975 =1(W).-/ V - 
287p, up 14p, ahead of the RPI 35K8/ (Nf>vember).>p 42 f . 
annual meeting and helped by pier cent on year.' ^ ^ 

■ ~ r 


COMMODITIES 


MW J n. 21 h per W* : Bwr 

mootte ELJZ5J0 per tonne. 

Tta : Cast £9.825 per tome ; three months 
£9.B15 per tonne. ■ - 

Lead.: Cash £360.50 per lonoe : three 


July £2.380 jwjoimr: -Sept £2Jffir.jrr 
tfln« ; HO* S2J96 ‘PW tOUf. - 

Cam : -Mar £2,064 per toopt; htef-.j 
n iui fiat.' fMu ■ Lilw reiwn > r. 


nwthj £329 ocr tonne. 

Zinc : Cash £714 per tonne ; three months 
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£707 per tonne. • 

SCIrer : Spot 543p per tmr cz ; three 


Cam : Mar £2,064 wr ttnutr -May j 
£2,064 pet tonne ; Jul> fasti r. 

Sept £2,055 per tome; beC .!!&> > jw. $ 
Lonoe. '. ^ •.. . 7 


months 559 p. 


Ruhbtr : Soot ,660 per kilo ; Feb £650 
per tonse : Bar £6c€ per tonne ;• Apr £670 


Cotton: Liverpool spot price* in OS xeots j 

Inch strict middling)' Jan-Feb .772$r-Sajtaa: 5 
Barakel (It Inch) Jan-Feb. Ito.JBJOkSL ’4 
Jan-Feb Ko. 5B 29830. 

293.00; Mexico (l*ip (ncb.'sWct ^ 

Jan-Feb 71^5. ^ . 


per tonne. 

Coffee: Jan £2.335 per tame; Mar 
£2.360 per tpane : Vai 52367 per tow* ; 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE 


British Funds 
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(undated)-—. 
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S Rhodesia . 
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Breweries 

Aid Lyons.... 
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Bass 
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153 


43 
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379 
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+4 
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ICS" 
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37 
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. 7*1 
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470 
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358 +15 

Petr com 

132 
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Shell True . . 
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190 +7 

Ultramar . .. 

203 


Property 


SA Mines 
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Insurance 

AJuraadar.... 

£225 +1 

Britannic... . 
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Cason Uo 

204 +4 
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S 26 —6 
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551 *5 
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Sta Life .... 
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wine Fabr 
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a 46 +1 

investment Trusts 
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Amr. Tr . . 

128 +1 
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273 +1 

AJMcwn ... 

406 

A tin AT . .. 

95 

Baufccn la.... 

aSS +2 

Brit Auk/ . 

102 *1 
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BrrtIT.. . 

335 +5 

City & Cal ... 

34 

Cure Vent.... 

85 

Derby Ire ... 
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100 
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396 *4 

Oraytau Core 

275 *4 
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Edla Am 
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11141 +1 

Eleetra 

Wbtt 1 -.-. 
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Family IT . 

190 +4 
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3170 
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Australia 

Austria 

Belgium 

Cared* 

Dmmaric 

Fiance 

Genreuf 

Greece 

Hung Kang 

Irei&d 

iwiy 

Japan 

Motherlands 

Nonray 

Po-Ugsl 

Spain 

Sweden 

Salter land 

USA 


Ntetei Rates 
1.3685-1.3705 
25.03-25.07" 
71.34-71.44 
1 4812-1.4837 
32.77-12.79 
30.92-10.94 
336-357 

244.21— 147. LS 
8.74-8.75 
1J 490-1 .1500 
■ 2.165-2,190 
285.25-285.62 
4.03-4.04 
10-32-10.34 
192.60-197 4b 
196.69-197.20 
3020-10.22 
2.99-3.01 
1.1190-1^200 


rales against: Swiss Trane 


. Closing Rates . . 
1.3700-13720 
25.02-25.06 
7122-7132 
1.4792-1.4816 . 
12.74-12.76 
10.90-10.92 
3.56-3.57 
144.18-147.09 
8.69-6.70 
1. 1435-1.1445 
2.186-2,187 
285.09-285.45 
4.02-4.03 
1033-10.35 
19252-197.03 
19652-197413 
10.23-1035 
2.99-3.02 
1.1205-13215 
2.67; French franc 
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Bank deposit rater 85-9 
Baric base rata: 12 
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(SAD OF PRODUCTION 

^omieli based Milling Company 

E l^£Sw pende 5 t nour ® iilin e Company 

asaasswss^ats 

R*8FS»«rs«sw 

g fflfflJjSS.S* 1 ftc mtak ' "fwtio UKdcIivay 

Board Potential 

;SS«as.a 

^ eonraoulcate at all levels u of prime importance. 

- ' A demonstrable success in running a mill 

-operation. The position wiH rank alongside Purchasing, Sales 
* ^ lv ^ Da y5 .^ tocut ^ vrt3 the ability fo work dosely as a 


- -^»VSrZ caniuaaie. Me win report to use 
^ecubve aad fuTl support will be gSvoarto enable 
..him to mini the important role that he will be taking on. 

SSUSisfife?? 01 "*^ wiu be commensurate with the 
‘ rteponsibiilties of the appointment. 

^PJ^^^ons, giving bill rfetaOf of experience, salary pro: 


Graduate Sales Professionals 


First choice for insurance 



» ■ 
®.#Op..ltp 25 p p ^Bs 
Wbver for 
gj-" dumber rjf 2r "^ • ■ 
ifttv^alue £43s ~ lS - 
!*: Shsre p^‘ "®S 

W-te ..moderate trSLft I 
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2 # the day wishTttl 
V. per cent. Dertini®^ I 
’■advances 90 i 

^ stocks unebanc^ 

S3?* the market 5 
t vritb some Uu* ^ 
rp- -losses, brinringj 
to- a mixed 
mi : . trading 0 • 
nqterzbank Index 
?: post-war high dm,: 

7 H pw» t& 14 

^ld K ”?ro ra Shl U ! 
rajr to advance 1 a^-1 
afe. Han.® Sens i£ 
&8t, (183l.00i. 0 *■= 

: tCftkyp : Spurred i> r * 
ftV strength. prices * 
oss the board to a «► 
V-: Nikkei Dow j on ^ ( 

5:11,^33.02 fii .$23.91). 

J&mey markets: Tint 
-.Con Untied to imomtr 
flair: conditions in st«£ 
trading warily retutwi 
iethihg approaching me 
ss- began to fonsolidjif 
t wis that thp.-a aar 
^further changes in V 
&1or a couple of w* 
te . foil owed by the srst 
fprUle decline in the 



Over Britain for vahie-for-moriey made-to-measure insurance. But 
■ills all beginning to change. 

- •' For now our name is becoming equally known outside the 
campus circuit with our expansion jSanspiovicbigoutiets for more 
youn£ professionals to take advantage of cxir services. 

Could you turn your experience as a student into a major 
.plank of a potential-packed career fet our Bfe assurance sales force, 
ttfe now need new staff with the Inside knowledge of campus 

JJfc to help iis continue our spectacular growth kt 1985 -our 

twentieth anniversary year 

/' VburbackgrourtoincfireaardretaaseflHtgwouJdideaBybe 
weighted towards the "blue chip’ end of themarket and these skifls 
wifl be backed up with the ability to be articulate and confident 
with events. 

Endsleigh’s rewards and prospects packages are excellent: 


m f 

b .1 * 


After yourftiBy-paid six months 
trainfa^on-tangetearran^sare 
over til 000 but realistically well |jr 

expect you to earn up to d&OOO m ~ - >. 

your first year_.and of course we •£„ ^®Tv"v; ’ 

provide a full range of benefits £ •] £T • i-ij ;; 1 

inducfingaconnpany cat Those Eli? F- tt'M 

who use thefr talents to the fuD. will I fc a » 1 : ^ 

be on line for swift promotion to ‘ , |M ^ T- 

middle management -and from 

there on to the post of regional 
manager: 

To leant more contact Danny Mullen. Personnel and 
'Raining Manager, on 0242 3015 L 

Enaslelgh Insurance Services Limited. Endsleigh House. 
Cheltenham Spa. Gloucestershire CL 50 5NR. 
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British 

TELECOM 


Our cteraisa division ol a large internal ioral group, a m^or 
tOfCQtn aerospace, electronic warfare, radar. aB-vieemer 


c^xratvinicatiorB. Thetf conllnued expansion creates a 1 
range of exciting career opportunities in one ol the most 
aHradivB areas ol the North Easton United Slates 

.They are based on Long island. New York, only one hour's 
. drive from Manhattan, buenpyng an unspoin 1 600 mfe 
.coast line and a wealth erf recreational activities. H is an ideal 
femfy area, and offers an unrivafed variety of socal cultural 
andeducatkralbenellts.coni*^wi8ioutstarKftm 
opportunities in one of America's leafing technology 
centres. 

There are bwnetfate openings tor DEGREED ENGINEERS 
{hflsfOMinimumlwitti at least 3 years' experience m the 
tofiowing areas: - 

MECHANICAL 

Elscrrnnkrpad^infljmilriaryavionk^digtolandRF' 
circuits: MiG hybrids; rmfiilayer/mua/vwed PCS’s etc. 
RrtlZOtM. 


SYSTEMS - quoung appropriate relara 

.- or better siiR, telephone hbi 

Harnwamisoiiwamdwignandinviemefl^^ . 6566. 

systems! Ref: 12DTS. 

SENIOR REUABILJTY WbM Whitley Associates Ltd.. 

EieotroBic design or re&abAty engineering, phis a R ecnjifrnent ConsurtantB. 

b ackgrou nd in OB or similar; computer protyarnrrtno ' 

(FOTTBAN); statist ical/bnalyticalcap^aiesltetiadeon - ^ 

shKSes: worst case/lauft-free analysis. ReM2D/SR. r efephone: dt- 937 esas. 

RELIABILITY . ^ 

Etedronic drait design on mStary equipment; modeBing; ! 

datigrrrevievv; teal programs; worst caseflaAse - 

analysis; hybridization; knowledge of iMitarv 

aMPdardsftpadllckllon a ■ •. • • • i . . 

Mfahht MlhfiHpia " 

• WV« Associates Limited 


QUALITY ASSURANCE 


Material review; defect analysis: process specification: 
testing and corrective acton, quafltyauofts Ref:12D/OA. 

ATE DESIGN 

{OTTp^^gtai/anaiog oqulpment; system 

RF 

Project-level ejtperience in devetoping RF subsystems lor 
EW applications. Ref:l 2D/RF. 


FuH visa and relocation assistance is provided tor 
candidates (and their families). inadMon to tee attractive 
salaries, and a US cost oMJving tower than the UK. the 
company provides comprehensive famay dental Hnd 
medical protection, together wim a wide range of bensfHs. 

Pfease send full career details NOW to Tm Wffltamson. 
quoting appropriate relsrance on bpte letter and envelope - 
or better siiR, telephone him up to 8.00pm tonight on 01 -937 
658a 


Scientific ‘A’ towel 
or Degree? 

And interested in Computers? 


London (City) 

The vast range of products to be 
considered by major commercial 
organisations seeking to 
maximise their potential with the 
planned, successful useof the very 
latest advances in high- 
technology equipment presents a 
host of diaBengtagproblems to be 
resolved. 

To ensure any queries relating to 
computer hardware selection and 


speedily answered British 
Telecast has an established team 
of technically skilled Analysts, in 

its Equipment Services 
Sec t io n, responsible for 


to £13,500 

computer equipment evaluation, 
analysis of hardware 
requirements, and product 
recommendations to meet general 
and specific needs in any sector of 
the company. 

British Telecom now needs to 
recruit additional people into this 
section. All apDli cants must have 
a SCIENCE BASED ACADEMIC 
BACKGROUND to either graduate 
or ‘A’ Level standard and be able to 
demonstrate an interest in, and 
awareness of, computing 
hardware. 

To apply please contact 
Steve Austin 


JAMES BAKER ASSOCIATES 

mmm International Personnel Cwottaolsi 

32 Savile Row, London W1X LAG. Telephone: 01-439 9311 


PROJECT DIRECTOR 

OPEN LEARNING PROGRAMME FOR 

MANAGERS 

IN THE DISTRIBUTIVE INDUSTRY 

The Open Tech Unit of the Manpower Services Commission is funding a £500,000 
Open Learning Programme for first-line managers in the distributive industry. 

The Project Director wffl: / ' 

work closely with the Board of Management on the determination of 

policyandrtrategy.^; 

have executive responsibility tor the overall design' and control of the 
programme. 

lead a small team, including Project Co-ordinators, and 
market and promote the programme. 

The Project Director must: 

have had personal responsibility for bringing to completion on time and 
within budget . 

he able to demonstrate qualities of leadership including credibility, 
initiative and enterprise. . 

have an understanding of the techniques of open learning and their 
relevance to the needs of the distributive industry. 

Conditions: 

' The appointment will be made as soon as possible and will be for two 
years in the first instance. There is every possibility that this Project will 
_• becwTto a profit making business after March 1987, when it would 
require a permanent Director. 

Salary £16,000 pa or more for exceptionally well qualified candidaes. 

Curriculum vitae and letter supporting application should be sent to Jhe Secretary, 
Retell Consortium, Commonwealth muse, 1-19 New Oxford Street, London WC1A 
1PA, by 18 January, 1985. 


REPRESENTATIVE 

The Anglo American Optical Company, 
one of Britain's top spectacle frame 
design and distribution companies, 
require a fashton-conacioiJs. 
industrious Representative to expand 
their established business in the 
Northern area. - 1 ~ 

Although previous experience in Optics 
Is not necessary, general sales ability 
end a proven back record in a similar 
field would bean advantage. 

The successful applicant should be 
prepared to travel, and stay away when 

necessary- 

The bade Baiary Is EfU)00 per annum, 
wtth a good commtoskan and bonus 
package. The car provided wM be an 
Antra. 

Telephone Mr. Tony Janfcma on 01-43S 
3811 for further details. 


i Mia i 


Salary Negotiable 

Person required at in dependant 
vocattonalfepedaHst Ballet school 
and college of further education, in 
Covent Garden. 

Experienced person preferred, 
although H you are enthusiastic and 
have the right approach, we are 
willing to train you. 

Please apply In writing to: The 
Urdang Academy. 20/22 Shelton 
Sheet, London WG2. 


THE GUARDIAN 



Required to assist the Personnel Manager in a newly 
created post The job will involve administration for the 
Personnel section as well as assisting with recruitment 
and selection. It offers the opportunity to start up new 
routines and systems and will repay bard work and 
interest Applicants must be able to undertake a wide 
range of duties. 

Write for application form to: 

Miss M Coltingborn. 

Personnel Officer, Ref: MCS/JOR2, 

The Guardian, 

119 Faningdon Road. 

London EC1R 3ER 


WHO DARES 


kitiMUnont broking tool easy and w* sincerely doubt you'll become a 
mffionalre ovamlgnt However, as a professional and established company 
we will com prehen sivety train you to earn m excess of Cl 2.000 in your first 
year, tt you are presentable, ambitious and prepared to work exlremely hard 
tor the rewards you desire, we otter an unnvalled career and commission 
structure and consider enthusiasm to be the best form of experience. Age 
21-35. 

Tetapttonv Mark James on 01-831 9844/7, 4 lines. 





Government of Victoria — Australia 

Salary Range: £9,1 85-El 0,1 85 
Interested? For further details ring: Victoria House, Strand. 

Tel: 01-836 2656 
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OXFORD 

UNIVERSITY 

PROGRAMMING RESEARCH GROUP 

The M.Sc, in Computation has been specially 
designed to train the hew generation of 

SOFTWARE 

ENGINEERS 

it otters the-:opportu n rty to study modem 
. mathemaflcal methods of system specification 
and design techniques of program 
devetopment and validation, and the application 
of -ftese methods to industrially relevant 
projects, . .including hardware . and 

microprocessor applications. . 

Financial support for candidates is available 
from SERC and from industrial bursaries 
> provided by major UK companies including BP, 
GEC, and lGL 

For mbre lnformatJon about toe course, toe 
work of toe group. or-the bursaries,, write to; 
Professor a A A Hoere, F,RA, Oxford 
DnfvwBfty Progm; sing Reseatm Group, MV 
Kebte Road, Oxford OX1 3QD. 




Engineering equipment wholesaler to the Third World, 
handling a diverse range of equipment for refurbishing 
ports, transport fleets and factories, requires a 
mechanical or electrical sales engineer with extensive 
overseas commercial experience. The ideal applicant will 
already be familiar with the particular export market 
where he/she could initiate new sectors of trade. 

The post is based in Central London and will be salaried 
according to experience and carry a high sales bonus. 
Send CV to; The M.D„ 79 Buckfogham Palace Road, 
London, SW1W DOT. 



Duchy of Cornwall Estate Office, London SE11 

Interesting vacancy for a 


7 M;i 


to assist in management of the Kennington estate. 
Reliability, accuracy and reasonable typing speed 
essential. Some audio work. Salary negotiable according 
to age, qualifications and experience. 

Please write with CVto The Land Steward, 

Duchy of Cornwall Office, 157 Kennington Lane, 
London SE11 4HA 


UNIVERSITY OF STIRLING 

DEPARTMENT OF 
COMPUTING SCIENCE 

Computer Officer 

Tht Department ottos a appoW a Computer 
Offfcw a met in to moinainna and 
rtwteanwnt el B> ewawtar cacaoes The 
dutta heude user and sfsavn software support 
hi ■ tegs UNIX system on a POP JI.7Q. phe, 
otor tfapartmMa eanpBtera. An exunsen ol 
tote teUttai Is planned img bdong me a 
CsmMdgn rang. Tt* maw languages used 
loctode Pascal, Modula-2. Prolog. C. and Ada. 
Appte w iens are invttsd ton candawaa th a 
good dagaa a Computom Soanes or an 

HNhalm nmMmBbb Expenawe wuti uwx 
mi be jb idstAtage. 

Satey WH be h M range OfiOO to DZ150 
■oanjng a age. qwlfltawna, »w eapenenca 
Rather prtcutes an be totomed hem to 

ssffstfsr 

TM. mat team WDBahans shot*) be lodged 
by Mnouy 11, 1S85. 

Ptoaae quote mtarenee GU 


BHAKAQER 

ISLAMIC ARTS 
AND ANTIQUES 
GALLERY 

Candidates for the above 
position should be graduates 
in the field of Islamic Arts and 
Antiques with a specialised 
knowledge of manuscripts. 
They should be fluent in 
Arabic and English (written 
and spoken word), and have 
authentic connections 

throughout the Middle East. 
Applications in writing to: The 


•ji I • 1 l*. f f K' 


Beckenham, Kent BR3 2JD. 



Orw ol Britain's fastest growing PR 
coowjltanctes vrgandy ngods a young 
seaway 10 bacomo on important member 
ol A MoxSy but vary hardworking team 
putt Idling hJQhfec edema. 

Fast acGumte typing essential, no 
shorthand, won! processing experience an 
advant a ge. 

SALARY AAE end bonuses, fringe 
benefits. Please write with C.V. end details 
of currant salary, to Bandy Lewis, 
Mopnea, SB Fled Street, London EC4T 


PCI otter arDonunmes la woik win 
(WSbi or tamAes tor long or stiart 
pwuxta as ociiver iouUcw. srora. 


■ 







,frt The Guattfiart 
on Wednesdays 


GRADUATE 

OPPORTUNITY 

Leant Market Raaearafa “ a amall, 
g r owin g reeegreb ageeny to Hegent 

SMet- TO. .Typing A ud 
sriBbguwi to do Renortl oflied ntttie e 
foaentml. Nob bbihud’ prefarrad. 

Initially phone (0344) 777348 



London-based company, has a 
-number of vacancies to train people 
aged 21-35 Into management 
positions due to its expansion 
programme. 

Telephone Julia on 

01-439 6921 

for Interview 


required immedietely for most 
areas. Must have experience 
selling to Local Authorities, 
Public Utilities . and all 
Architects, Good salary + 
Comm. Co. Car + Exp. 

Refs essential. 

Write in strict confidence to: 
Sales Manager, WetcoHne 
Limited, 1-3 Hardwicks Way, 
London SW18 4AW. 


GENERAL 


CHINESE SIGN WRITER — VACUUM 
FORMER. OS6S-8SO-586, Yon, 


QUANTMIE LIMITED 


>I< , . . : = : r nkik' 


FOR SURVEY SOFTWARE 

Quantime Limited is a London based company, developing and 
selling software tor the Survey Analysis and Market Research 
industries. Our packages — QUANTUM for data analysis 
QUANVERT for interactive analysis and QUANCEPT for 
telephone interviewing — are' used throughout the world. All 
software is developed in London, using three VAX 750's running 
UNIX. Software Is developed primarily in C, but also in Fortran, 
and is designed to be maximally machine independent with 
target machines varying from PC's to large mainframes. 

We have two vacancies for Programmer/Analysts to further 
develop our existing packages as well as to develop planned 
new systems. Applicants should have a good degree in a 
numerate area, at least two years' programming experience, the 
ability to work independently, and, especially, an interest in 

working closely with software users in order to develop new and 
improved solutions, in addition, experience in one or more of 
the following areas would be advantageous: 

Survey Analysis techniques, Statistics, UNIX, C, IBM MVS 
and/or CMS systems, Microcomputer usage and networking. 

Salaries will be commensurate with . 
qualifications and experience on a scale 
from £7,500 to £15,500 per annum. 

Please apply in writing by 1 February, 1965 .. 

with full details of education, career 

experience and names of two referees to: . '-- sJ ■ BfiaitlsBI I 

Ed Ross, Quantime. LttL, 17 Bedford ' 

Square, London, WC1B 3JA. Telephone: _ __ 

01-637 7081. Quantime 




STUDIES GRADUATE 

Napolina Limited, the leading brand of Italian foodstuffs 
in the U.K., is looking for a young graduate in 
Economics/Business Studies preferably. 

This new position has been created by the recent 
installation of an integrated computer system. 

It covers ail aspects of sales order processing i.e. 
Invoicing/Pricing, liaison with all major U.K. grocery 
retailers. 

Napolina Limited is a growing company with head offices 
based near London Bridge, it is run by a small but 
dedicated and interested staff working in a dynamic 
trading environment 

Starting salary £9.000 p.a. with good prospects for 
advancement 

Please send C.V to: Mrs. J. Christen, Napolina Limited, 
39/41 Union Street, London SE1 1SD. 



i&T MANAGER 

p AonrSrtt with proven retail 
liAM@ experience 

Neal Street East (formerly The Neal Street Shops) is a 
specialist retail store and has been trading in Covent 
Garden since 1972. It is part of a Group including Smith's 
Restaurant, The Tea House and The Flowersmith. 

Twenty/twentyfive full-time staff employed. Salary 
negotiable. 

Apply for details to: Christina Smith, Goods & Chattels Ltd M 
28 Neal Street, London, WC2. Telephone 01-838 6252. 


COVENT GARDEN 

Millbank Publications need bright, enthusiastic people to sell 
advertising space in our yearbooks and charity publications. 
Telephone sales experience not necessary. Rill training 
given, but some commercial experience desirable. 

You should be 20+ and prepared to work rgi 

hard for high rewards. 

For further details phone today fJf 

Monica Braybrook or Lff S&i 

CUve Beer on MILLBANK 

01-379 3036 


MEDICAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 
Cyclotron Unit 

requires an 

ANALYST PROGRAMMER 

te work in a small team serving ■ multi-discipline orcanisaUon special isine in 
clinical and bkunedical research. Applicants most have some systems 
experience on HP 1000 computer, preferably with BTC SYIL They must be 
ram mar with real -Lime operational aspects ortho 1000s. At least two years’ 
workxtu experience villi FORTRAN IV. FORTRAN 77. or PASCAL is 
required. Applicants should also haw similar knowledge „f an assembler 
language, preferably ZS0 and/or HP. 

Appointment will be to the MRC Executive Officer grade at an appropriate 
point on the salary scale COJOS8 (o £8.702 according to age. qualifications, and 
experience. The poet is superannuable in the MRC Pension Scheme and 
carries four weeks and two days ■""<■»! leave. 

Furthm- details and a p p Licati on forms from Mrs J. L. Green. MRC Cyclotron 
UalL^i^ronmnrith Hospital. Dm cane Bead. London W12 «HS, or telephone 


RECEPTIONIST/SECRETARY/PA 

We urgently need exceptional and experienced person to help run our 
busy Ulterior Graphic Design Studio In KnigMsbridge. Musi have 
impeccable secretarial skills, charming telephone manner, be efficient, 
hardworking, reliable, and tie able to function under pressure- Relevant 
experience preferred. Salary £7,500- 

Ptease write with full c.v. to: V. Roberts at 43 Brampton Road, London 
SW3 IDE. 
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LEICESTER LOCK OUT PART-TIMERS • NORWICH END GRIMSBY HOPES • LIVERPOOL DAZZLED BY PLATINI 


V- 


Tfaursday January 17 





David Lacey — Burton Albion 0, Leicester City 1 

Brave Burton 

SOCCER 

LEICESTER CITY’S right to 
appear ia the fourth round 
of the FA Cup was estab- 
lished beyond dispute on a 
bitterly cold afternoon at 
Coventry yesterday. 

They defeated Burton Al- 
bion 1-0 in the third-round 
tie which the FA had or- 
dered to be replayed behind 
closed doors after the North- 
ern Premier League club 
protested following the in- 
jury to their goalkeeper and 
captain, Paul Evans, knocked 
unconscious by a piece of 
wood thrown from the ter- 
races during the 6-1 defeat 
at Derby. 

In the first English domes- 
tic match played behind 
dosed doors as a disciplinary 
measure. Burton’s perfor- 
mance fully justified the 
FA’s decision. After falling 
behind in the fourth minute 
they attacked their First Div- 
ision opponents with increas- 
ing confidence and more 
than once came close to forc- 
ing a replay at Filbert 
Street 

Admittedly. Leicester hit a 

SIUMT INNING . . . Bicester a 

conditions more amenable to brave enough to allow us an- 
skilful football than at the other chance ” 

Baseball Ground, to impose paradoxicallv as a snec- 
their superior stains on the tad? ves1eSav^s matt* 
game for any length of tune. ha Jf much a ha S 

Neil Warnock, the chiropo- jt been played before an au- 
dist who manages Burton, dlence of rather more than 
said afterwards that he felt FA and club officials. press, 
the match had demonstrated radio, television, ball boys, 
how close the first game groundstaff, police and two 
could have been had the members of the public who 
crowd behaved itself. managed to find a way in. 
“Today, with no outside in- . ■ 

terference, we just got on Given the intense cold and 
with the job.” he declared, the odd layer of snow in the 
“We showed our metal, ground the scene offered a 
played with a lot of skill and foretaste of what it might be 
determination and caused like if the FA ever have to 
them problems." take a tie to Anchorage. Or 

Wamock went on- “At 88 one wit remarked five 
Dert^ft waT Sot only our minutes before the start: 
PMltonpr who felt intimi- "I’m confused. I keep ex- 
dated by the missiles being peering Notts County to run 
thrown on to the pitch. Two out - 

or three of the players had The only consistent sound , 
their minds half on the accompaniment was provided 
game and half on the crowd. by the players barking at 
In the first game we weren’t one another like seals on an 
allowed to perform 11 ice floe. Wamock conceded < 
against 11. The FA were the empty stadium might i 

Robert Armstrong 

TV seeks more 
‘live’ matches 


to go 





SILENT RUNNING . . . Leicester and Burton play it again at empty Highfield Road yesterday 



have given Burton an advan- 
tage in this respect since 
they were more accustomed 
to hearing each other 
clearly. 

“We have to talk each 
other on," he said. “Because 
when you’re part-timers, 
you're sometimes a little bit 
slower upstairs." 

Not that this was apparent 
once Burton realised the 
pitch, with its undersoil heat- 
ing, took a good stud and 
allowed them to play a nor- 
mal game. In fact Burton 
were still working this out 
when Ramsey swayed 
through their defence and 
beat Evans with a low shot 

Far a long time afterwards 
few shots of consequence 
were allowed to reach the 
Burton goalkeeper, so well 
did Dolby, Simms and 
Vaughan cover the danger of 
Lineker, Alan Smith and 
Lynex. Not only that. Harri- 
son and Newton steadily es- 
tablished parity with Leices- 


ter in midfield and this 
brought the Burton strikers, 
particularly Mell, into the 
match. 

Mell. who has played 
League football with Halifax 
and Doncaster but now runs 
a gentlemen's boutique, 
showed the neatest touches 
of any player and twice in 
the first half the ease with 
which he took the ball past 
Williams might have brought 
the scores level. On the first 
occasion Andrews pushed his 
shot wide, the second time 
Meli’s shat was wild and 
high. 

When Leicester again sus- 
tained their attacks they 
were thwarted by Evans 
agility as he saved a shot 
from O'Neill and a header 
from Alan Smith, and the 
right-hand post which was 
struck by Lineker and 
Lynex. 

In the last minute, a well- 
hit 25-yard shot from New- 
ton took a deflection and 


came within a couple of feet 
of bringing Burton a replay 
“It might sound unprofes- 
sional," said Evans later. 
“But I’m glad Leicester won 
because none of this was 
their fault.” 

Gordon Milne, the Leices- 
ter manager, went away 
grumbling that it had been 
wrong to play behind closed 
doors, that It was unfair to 
both teams because of the 
lack of atmosphere and that 
he hoped the FA would 
never order such a thing 
again. 

Milne, one felt missed the 
point of the exercise, but it 
is to be hoped that yester- 
day's match remains unique 
in FA Cup history. Hi case 
anyone has forgotten, Leices- 
ter are at home to Carlisle 
in the fourth round. 

Barton Albion: Boat: MeJannct, Blair. 
Dolby, Vaughan. Simms. Harrison, Newton, 
Heir. Kafiia Froggalt. 

Lai tester CttrAndriNK: Feeley. Wilson. R. 
Smith. Williams. O'Neill, Lynex, Lineker, 
A. Smith. Ramsey. Banks. 

Referee: B. Hill (Kettering). 


Many managers, including 
Brian Clough and Don Howe, 
believe that live televised foot- 
ball is strangling the game en- 
couraging fans not to visit 
their local dub on Saturday 
when they can watch a top 
game in comfort at home the 
next day. 

Whatever the truth of that 
view, the chairman of League 
clubs are likely to be lured 
deeper into the lucrative em- 
brace of television when they 
meet to consider a new deal in 
London today. 

During the past three 
months the League manage- 
ment committee together with 
top executives from the BBC 
and ITV have held a series of 
secret meetings to thrash out 
the substance of a fresh agree- 
ment to replace the current 
two-year deal when its ends 
next May. This time the con- 
duct of negotiations has been 
in contrast to the much-publi- 
cised brinkmanship that char- 
acterised the last round of 
talks. 

The essence of the proposed 
new package is that television 
companies want a greater num- 
ber of live games at smaller 
intervals. In return for a con- 
tract lasting three or four 
years the payment to the 
League, currently shared out 
among the 92 clubs, would rise 
from £2.6 million to £3.8 mil- 
lion a season. All games would 
be transmitted live on Sundays 
— at present the BBC use a 
Friday evening slot — and 
regional coverage would be 
brought back 

From the standpoint of those 
clubs who fear a further decline 
in attendances, tbe major snag 
in the deal is clearly the de- 
mand for an increase of two 
games per channel per season. 
This season 10 live games are 
being shared between the BBC 
and ITV but an escalated four- 
vear contract would produce a 
total of 26 games by the final 
year — a ratio of two games 


every three weeks throughout 
the season. 

The TV companies are un- 
likely to be given carte 
blanche in choice of games. 
For one thing, the top First 
-Division clabs, some of who 
held a private meeting in Lon- 
don last night, want to see a 
package of the most attractive 
fixtures put out to tender with 
the highest bidder winning the 
new contract. The cosy duo- 
ploy enjoyed by the BBC and 
ITV has already been termi- 
nated by the athletics associa- 
tions who have sold their sport 
solely to ITV for the nest 
three years. 

In addition leading dubs 
like Manchester United. Spurs, 
and Arsenal hope to reserve 
the right to negotiate one off 
deals for special games for 
live transmission. They would 
also like a TV blackout in the 
area where the live game is 
played to prevent a sharp drop 
in revenue at the gate. De- 
mands for a greater share in 
lucrative overseas rights are 
also certain to be repeated. 

At present Thames Televi- 
sion International negotiate 
overseas screening fees, worth 
£1 million, on behalf of the 
BBC. ITV and the League. 
Half this amount is shared 
among the 92 clubs while in- 
come above £500,000 is distrib- 
uted on a ratio of 65 per cent 
to the League and 35 per cent 
to the TV companies. 

In short the League man- 
agement committee could be in 
-for a rough ride from football 
aristocracy today. With no 
more than half-a-dozen clubs 
capable of ensuring top ratings 
on television, the elite have a 
number of powerful cards to 
play. Even if sufficient conces- 
sions to their interests are not 
made it is doubtful whether 
they will use the ultimate 
threat of a breakway but each 
top club could impose a unilat- 
eral ban on TV cameras at 
their own ground. 



Charles Burgess — Grimsby 0, Norwich 1 

Deehan delivers 
last-four place 


ROBERTSON : Two games out 

Robertson 
is. banned 

Ally Robertson, West 
Bromwich Albion's long-serving 
defender, was yesterday sus- 
pended for two matches and 
fined £150 by a disciplinary 
commission for an incident in 
the tunnel — which Albion man- 
ager Johnny Giles said never 
took place 

Robertson and Watford's 
centre-forward George Reilly 
were in the tunnel after the 
match at the Hawthorns on 
December S, when referee 
Alan Banks of Manchester 
thought he saw blows 
exchanged. 

Banks told Robertson he was 
being sent off and the Albion 
player's verbal reaction led to 
a charge of “ insulting 
behaviur." 

Reilly, charged iwth only 
“ ungentlemanly conduct," was 
fined £50 and warned as to his 
future conduct, but given no 
suspension. 

But Giles, a former playing 
colleague of Robertson, said af- 
ter the ancaster Gate hear- 
ing: “We are not happy. Ally 
has been suspended for his 
reaction to an incident which 
never took place. There were 
no punches exchanged and I 
think that was agreed at the 
hearing." 

Robertson, who starts his 
ban on Monday, was charged 
and with _ ** insulting behav- 
iour" for his reaction. 


Norwich City became the 
first team to reach the Milk 
Cup semi-finals when a first half 
goal from John Deehan was 
enough to beat Grimsby at Blun- 
dell Park last night. Norwich 
were the better side bnt their 
inability to convert their superi- 
ority into goals kept Grimsby, 
playing their third match at 
home in eight days, with hope 
until the end. 

It was a wonder to find a 
game on in Cleethorpes at all, 
without the benefit of under- 
pitch heating. The pitch had 
been cleared of four inches of 
snow in the morning by 100 
volunteers to reveal a playing 
surface taking a decent stud 
although slightly tricky for de- 
fenders to turn. 

The groundstaff had done 
such a good job that after 14 
minutes the first substitution 
was made when the orange win- 
ter ball was replaced by a white 
one that showed up on the mud. 

Norwich were without their 
injured centre-half Watson, re- 
placed by Van Wyk, and Hart- 
ford was recalled in midfield. 
Grimsby, who were unexpected 
winners over Everton in the 
last round, welcomed back their 
first-choice goalkeeper Batch as 
they attempted to reach their 
first semi-final since the war. 

Grimsby, seventh in the 
Second Division to Norwich's 
eighth in the First, were quick 
on the break, attempting to 
release Emson down the left 
wing. He had the better of 
Hay lock on several occasions 
early on but his crosses were 
wayward. 

Norwich’s attacks were a 
little more subtle with a pro- 
cession of intricate passes, 
usually involving Hartford, end- 
ing with a telling through-ball. 

Norwich were quick to see 
that there was space to be had 
on the right wing against 
Agnew, Grimsby's young Irish 


H A turn down visit by Pakistan 

— — — — tional quadrangular touma- week in June on 

tlOr'IflTV ment at Willesden in October an international ti 
1 but. with the Champions Tro- Amsterdam As th 

nhv in Australia nnlv a month world chamnions. 


RESULTS 


The Hockey Association ap- 
pear to have rejected a golden 
opportunity to play a series of 
matches against Pakistan in 
England this summer. 

Pakistan were invited to par- 
ticipate in the annual interna- 


tional quadrangular tourna- 
ment at Willesden in October 
but. with the Champions Tro- 

f ihy in Australia only a month 
ater. they preferred not to be 
involved in travelling in the 
opposite direction at a time 
when they should be in a 
training camp. 

Instead the Pakistanis of- 
fered to come to Britain for a 


Raeber may miss out 

m ■ i — « —i — course was doubtfu 
CKTfWri has still to race rt 

after beine severely 


The Swiss World Cup title- 
holder, Urs Raeber, may be 
forced to miss tomorrow's 
men's downhill ski race after 
failing to complete yesterday’s 
training run. 

The injury-plagued Raeber 
pulled up during his first run 
complaining of pain and Swiss 
sources said his participation 
in the race on the Wenger 


course was doubtful. Raeber 
has still to race this season 
after being severely concussed 
in a fall during trainng in Da- 
vos in December. 

- Other prominent skiers miss- 
ing because of injury will be 
Pirmin Zurbriggen. the Swiss 
overall Cup titleholder and 
current leader, who is recover- 
ing from a meniscus operation, 
and the Austrian Erwin Resch. 
second to Raeber in downhill 
last season, who reactivated a 
knee ligament problem at 
KitzbueheL 


week in June on their way to 
an international tournament in 
Amsterdam As the undisputed 
world champions, they might 
have been expected to request 
appearance money and travel- 
ling expenses but they have 
made no such demand. 

It seems, on the face of it. a 
windfall. Such a tour would be 
certain to create additional in- 
terest in hockey a year before 
the World Cup is staged here. 

Yet Pakistan's interest in 
coming was not even men- 
tioned at last Friday's council 
meeting. It appears that the 
I Management Committee 

rejected the idea at their 
meeting earlier in the day on 
the grounds that there is not 
J time to organise Hie visit and 
that it would involve the HA 
in a major financial outlay. 

! The decision seems hasty 
and ill considered. A Pakistan 
t visit could easily be organised 
; : n the next five months and 
j would surely attract the inter- 
jst of television and sponsors. 

1 . Pat Rowley 


Soccer 

EUROPEAN SUPEUCUP 
Juftntas til 2 UwtmoI JO) 0 

Ban irk 121 {Twin: 55.0001 

FA CUP — THIRD ROUND 

Bwtoa (01 0 Leicester (II 1 

r Country) _ , Ramwi 

{Leicester hone to Carlisle) 

DO ILK CUP— Filth round. — Grimsby 0. 

Normcli 1 

SCOTTISH CUP. — 5oeond round replay: 
Ranh » Ouctn's Park, onunoed. 

CENTRAL LEAGUE— First D tel si on. — E ra- 
tal 1. She FI Old 1 

Ice Hockey 

NATIONAL LEAGUE Montreal 2. Qu*M>t 

I: Caloary S. Hartford 2: Boston 3 . Now 
Jersey 2- Vanwurrr 6. Now York 5. 

Squash Rackets 

AMERICAN EXPRESS PREMIER LEAGUE. 
-Dumma 3 Leicester 5. Edqha’.toa Priory 
}. Tyrol la 2; NolUntfum 2, Manchester 
Northern 3. 

Basketball 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. — PtHUdetiAii 

13. New York 82; Atlanta 120. Ind-ana 113: 
: I we land lit. Kaioas til* Mihraitee 
115. Lx Aiweles Lakers 105; San Antoniu 
121. Ulab 101; Dallas M9 . GoIUm SUie 
,10*, Port land 1ZI. Houston 117; Seattle 101. 
j Las Angeles ClipgeK 63. 

1 Snooker 

I BULUX ra ITISH OPEN — JF*ist rmmd — 
1 Scseeiidit Chit, Lm*h — R Ctonenn l Can I 
Pat PrwAilov 1 B. Wertwnhik *Csn) b-1; S. Frxnesto 

rat nowiey I iSA} beat A. ttoraci (Handicjtetl fr-4. 


fullback. The danger signs were 
shown when Channon, whose 
age is showing with the de- 
velopment of a bald patch, 
flicked on Barham’s pass to 
Deehan, and Batch did well to 
save the cross as Norwich men 
lined up behind him. 

However. Batch could do 
little when Deehan put Nor- 
wich ahead in the 28th minute. 
This time it was Barham who 
found time and space on the 
right, and Deehan rose in front 
of goal to head home the cross 
powerfully for his 15th goal of 
the season. Deeban’s career, 
which hit a low note at West 
Bromwich Albion, is enjoying a 
revival with Ken Brown’s team. 

Towards the end of the first 
half Grimsby upped the pres- 
sure and Foley, a midfield 
player bought for nothing from 
Liverpool's reserves in the sum- 
mer, charged through only to 
shoot wide. Then Lund, the 
England under-21 international 
striker who has been attracting 
the attention of many leading 
First Division clubs, put Emsan 
through the middle with an in- 
cisive pass and Woods only 
saved at the second attempt 

In their efforts to push for 
an equaliser Grimsby nearly 
conceded another goal five 
minutes into the second half 
when Downs released Donowa 
down the inside left position. 
The winger cut inside the 
defenders and advanced on 
Ditch only to lose his balance 
and his shot went well wide. 

Norwich's next attempt came 
when Channon took a free kick 
just outside tbe penalty area 
and instead of putting over a 
cross sent a low pass down the 
left which Deehan ran on to 
but his shot hit idle side 
netting. 

Grunirr Tam : Sauk; Seaoraws, Agntw, 
Foist, Cratate. Moore, Fowl. Wilkinson, 
Lund. Boanynum, Emsa*. , 

Norwich City : Woods; Hat lack, Downs. 
Bruce. Mmdhin. Van Wyk. BaAam, Qunnoo. 
Deetuw. Hart fora. Daamu. 

Referee : J. Warrall {Warrington). 


Srarita 17 Hall. CtetarfltM. ■ — J. Barrett 
(Liverpool) beat J. Rea i Belfast) t b-f ; M. 
aridity ( Worksop I beat tad Taylor (Man- 
c better) fa-3. 

Hockey 

TRUMAN INDOOR LEAGUE (Crystal 
Palace).— First Division: Blackbeaib 12. Tulle 
Hill 15. Second DKrlitan : Hounslow 11, 
Wimbledon n ; Dulwich 4. Richmond 15. 

Bowls 

TYN E-TEES best-QF-thhee (Darlington I . 
— Srml-ftuate : D. Br-mt iCtcmiiM) bca' T. 
Sullivaa (Swansea) 5—6. 7-4, 7-3; W. Weed 
(Edinburgh) bent R. Compbell (Tecsslde) fa-5. 
4-7. 7-2. 


Patrick Barclay 
Juventus 2 
Liverpool 0 

Boniek 
breaks 
the ice 

THE PLATENl-Boniek comb- 
ination prove too much for 
Liverpool last night In Turin, 
where tbe Polish striker’s 
lethal finishing gave Jnventus 
the European Supercup. 

Boniek scored a smartly- 
taken goal in each half, fte 
second coining from a cross 
by Briaschi 11 minutes from 
the end of the match illumin- 
ated by Platini’s skill. Rash, 
in whom the Italian audience 
took great p re match interest, 
was hardly seen as Jnventus 
dented Liverpool's prestige to 
their extravaganza on ice- 

During a comparatively 
mild day, more than a foot 
of snow had been cleared 
from the covered pitch and 
carted away by lorries. 
Juventas’s army of helpers 
had, with equal efficiency, 
cleared the Stadia 
Co mm unale's spacious ter- 
races 

Jnventus ‘were an £4,500 a 
man, about four times their 
normal League bonus, to win 
a match played on a flinty 
but even surface. Liverpool’s 
defenders were immediately 
in trouble, though the condi- 
tions did Rossi no favour ei- 
ther as the ' ball twice bob- 
bled away from him In 
promising situations. 

Tbe great Platini, who 
seemed unaffected, an- 
nounced his presence with a 
spinning drive from 35 yards 
that Grobbelaar, dlvtng, 
clutched splendidly: 

The Italian champions 
were playing delightfully -at 
times and soon after Ken- 
nedy had denied Rossi’s at- 
tempt to finish off a Platini- . 
Boniek manoeuvre Hansen • 
was reduced to palling hack 
Rossi by the shirt, which 
earned the Liverpool de- 
fender a caution. 

Though Jnventus's defend- 
ers had equal difficulty turn- 
ing, they were less often 
tested as Liverpool's midfield 
straggled to provide r. ser- 
vice for Rash and Walsh. 

- PLATINI, whom ;Liverpool 
allowed to drop back for the 
ball unmarked, continued to 
run the match largely as he 
pleased as Lawrenson 
worked tirelessly to plug 
gaps opened by Rossi's 

- resourceful running. 

The Frenchman, lofting 
ouc glorious ball over the 
defence, sent Boniek dear as 
Lawrenson slipped; . bat al- 
though the- Pole tabbed thc> 
advancing goalkeeper, Neal 
dashed back to kick the ball 
out 

- The pressure finally told, 
however, as five minutes be- 
fore half-time Platini pro- 
vided a long through pass 
for Briaschi, who narrowly 
heat the offside . trap and 
touched it ou to Boniek, who 
held off Kennedy, took his 
time and from an angle 
whipped his low shot across 
Grobbeiaar and into the net. 

Strangely that came only a 
few minutes after MacDonald 
had given Liverpool a glim- 
mer of hope, taking Walsh’s 
back-heeled return to drive 
in a shot that was deared 
with difficulty. And even af- 
ter Bonlek’s goal Liverpool 
showed they were not wholly 
out of contention when, amid 
more defensive discomfiture. 
Wart shot disappointingly 
wide from an excellent 
position. 

Liverpool’s task became 
even more difficult when 
Lawrence, presumably suffer- 
ing from a recurrence of 
hamstring trouble, was re- 
placed for the second half by 
Gillespie. 

Jmatnc Bodinl; Farau, Cahrini, Bnlni, 
Brio. Seim, Briaschi, Tartelll, Rossi. Platini. 
’Boniek. 

UorpHl; Grobbeiaar; Neal, Kenmd}, Law^ 
reman. N leal Hansen, Wald. Whelan. Rusj, 
MacDonald, Wart , 

Referee: D. Paul} (W Ger). 


George Feeney. Britain s 

lightweight champion. has 

retired because of a detached 
retina. Feeney. 27 and marned 
with four daughters, was told 
by doctors at Westminster Hos- 
pital this week that he should 
not fight again. He plans to 
continue in the sport 35 . a 
trainer in bis native 
Hartlepool. 

Feeney won the British title 
in 1982 and ' has twice de- 
fended the championship to 
win a Lonsdale Belt outright. 
With his brother, John, who is. 
the current bantamweight 
champion, be helped restore 
some of the lustre to boxing in 
the North-east even though 
they rarely fought in the area. 

His best year was probably 
1983, when he faced the world 
champion, Ray Mancini, in a 
non-title fight and Howard Da- 
vis, who is now a leading chal- 
lenger for the WBA Mffhtwel- 
terweight title. He lost both 
fights but gave the topjdass 
opposition full measure of his 
fighting skills. 

Denny Mancini, who man- 
aged. Feeney, believes that 
part of the damage which 
brought his fighter's retire- 
ment was caused by the gloves 
he was required to use in his 
unsuccessful attempt to take 
the Europe title from Rene 
Weller of West Germany at 
Frankfurt last October. 

Mancini claims that the 
gloves were too small He will 
draw the attention of the Brit- 
ish Board to what be believes 
is a danger and recommend 
the type of gjove used recently 
by Roy Gumbs in a fight in 
Korea. There the thumbs were 
sewn to the body of the glove, 
thus reducing the possibility of 
stabbing the thumb, acciden- 
tally or deliberately, in an op- 
ponent’s eye. 


Clive Everton 

Crucible 



GEORGE FEENEY: Eye jnjury 

ends champion's career „ ^ 

Colin JOnes, who fights 
Curry of Texas for . the Wori(T : .. r 
welterweight title in. Binning-^ 
bam on Saturday, returned 
the city last night after taktog. ^ 
a surprising 24-hour - break? 
back home to Wales.-. Jones, * A. 
bored by hotel life, detfded 'to 
brave the frozen M5 to Swan-*'-,;? 
sea to see his' wife - and ^ 
children. ’ . i r T. -I 

. This certainly breaks with 
the traditional view that a 
fighter should be cocooned-;^ 
away from the. normal.-, coni 1 *-:* 
forts of home, but in aU prob- ■ "V 
ability it reduced the tension 
four days before the. fight and ; 
still gives him ample time to ^ 
concentrate his • • . . attitude 
towards the contest- .. . ; 

It is a good time to have 
break from training. We’ve ^...j 
bei?n- in Blminghani for TflV',.- 
days, working hard, and it .is ^ 
nice to get home " for ■ av feW7-f 
houre," Jones's manager Eddie . : y r 
Thomas said yesterday... . - 

Curry,, meanwhile trained at - 
his hotel without coimnent; Oirt ^ 
his manager Dave Gorman saidr fer. 
“ i certainly am not insisting ph., 
an 8.0 am weigh-in:" 


SNOOKER 


A field of 103 players will 
compete . for a record first 
prize of £60,000 in this year's 
Embassy World Professional 
Championship, the qualifying 
rounds of which will take 
place at Preston - Guildhall 
from March 27-Aprll and the 
tournament proper at the Cru- 
cible Theatre, Sheffield, from 
April 12-2S. 

When the draw was made 
yesterday at the Savoy. Hotel 
in London the sponsors an- 
nounced that tbe. champion- 
ship, with a total prize fund of 
£300,000, will remain at the 
Crucible for the next six years. 

Steve Davis, who .will be at- 


tempting to win the world titles ’ . 
for the fourth; time ,'in five* 
years, is likely to meet N eai 
, Foul ds.who beat' Alex .Higgins ^*v 
at the same stage last year, 
the 21-year-old Londoner sur»’^ . 
vives his- qualifying' section.:; 

• FaraASSY miBJJ PROFESSiBNAL J»A»r '’^r 
PIONSWIP.— First M tf JiiB , CSraUnjW 
(brackets) S. Owls. *• •*, : j: *. 

,v 

fa 


i D. or. owliffcr. 

GnffiOts CLUelli),. J8) „ V-_ $7 JWU 


Griffiths ( Lwielli >,38) „ v. Jt. 
f 5,narbidQc) or Qualifier; E. JtssnlaB. ( Slokt ) 


air' Twvri riwiawy ^ 

fler, J. WbUe (Tooting) (71 v. &-*££-;-*- 

(Birmingham) or wallfiar:, ^**0. fTa ^IS , . r - L:.' 

ifi» r. J. Virgo (CidW tort) w 

0. Hotel Jo/ (HmfcmJI .(15) »- H- Mdiw*. 

(Scotland) ' or ouaHfW: A.. KwMes 

(2) ». E. Sinclair (Glasgow) or quaWier.y.^ 


. , ■ P.0 O L. P R O.M OT E P S A S S O C I A T I O V . , 

CERTIFIED opa DIVIDENDS 


All dividends are 
subject to rescrutiny. 



WALSH : Set up MacDonald 



KINS'S CUP — Second Dfefelao (Loaw, 
Italy): Netherlands beat Finland 2-1. 

THIRD DIVISION (Budapest): Botalran 

heal Dtfnurk 2-1; Hnnnar* boat Monaco 2-1. 

Cricket 

MADRAS.— India (first ImiassI =72 (M. 
Anumlh 78. Kapil D*i S3; Foster E (nr 
104). Eapfud (first tafias) Ell fer 5 
(6. Fowler 201. H. W. Gatttag 207. A. J. 
Laatb 62). 

FIXTURES 

Soccer 

CENTRAL LEAGUE,— First Diriliae : Man- 
*ouer City ». Nottingham Fomi (7.45). 
Second Dirtrion : Grimsby v. Doncaster (7 JO). 

Basketball 

NATIONAL LEAGUE. — First DHWon-ttm 
Dav-nporu 8'rminghan V. Walkers Crisos 
Leicester (7. JO). 


RUGBY UNION : Tottenham 
are helping out Saracens by 
allowing the club to use indoor 
facilities at White Hart Lane in 
the buiid-up to a John Flayer 
Cup tie against Gosforth on 
Saturday week. 

TENNIS : Ivan Lendl has with- 
drawn from next week's US 
Professional Indoor Champion- 
ship because of a pulled I 
stomach muscle. Lendl had 1 
been seeded third behind John' 
McEnroe and Jimmy Connors.' 

RACKETS: Willie Boone, the 
holder and world champion, 
conceded just four points 
against Mike Hooper, the former 
Surrey cricketer, when be 
reached the semi-finals of the 
Celestion amateur singles at 
Queen's Club last night , 

RALLYCROSS *- Severe 

weather conditions have ruled 
out the RaUycross/Supercres 
double raoetiog at Brands 
Hatch circuit this Sunday. 
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match Doyle pulls the strings 
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.Jggj f • T^ALMOST inevitable- de- 
4«v' v-: ■"!*«» * cwn'topostpone Saturday's 
fe; M -. 1 match finally 

W-r&m- '"*11 bame t yesterday after the 
Sfe’Via. 'a ; pitch-atthe Parc des Princes 
W.~?Wr : • ^ k was Mind to .be frozen to a 
■: dcpUx ot -.seven inches and 
P^fesS*/ . ‘ after efforts to .defrost it had 

7 predictably failed. 

E fef^v*^***** L-. The; Same will now be 

:amcfonv V E WmS.‘ r P 1 **?? ? n ^ 30 which, 

. P on - ccr eer nta y >. considering that France and 

TOnes vi,^ „ ‘ Wales are generally consid- 

' TmSps f *.? S hh K 1 ered ** be .i he lwo s^gest 

ight {?- , V r - lh *M i teams. <»uld r mean that the 

‘Ssturda- . n , Bir *hiS? \ Champion- 

la«rt ■ , -'lurn“d , r ship will now be played at 
*'* *& **&<* than, somS 
f" n «. J ^-nour hS ■ what unsatisfactorily, at the 
L, X ? , w ^s- beginning. - . 

. hou-1 L..-, The;, postponement could 

ie Lo?es Mg '» , apve to .be the cruellest of 
See his \rifn , a : n& for David Waters, the 

■ M og.year-old, 6ft 7hi Newport 
certain! v hr Pa i„ lock forward. In. the absence 
ditionaT -ie-f. , fc *Hh of the minred Bob Norster, 
-should i,..' ej j; ai »• / ■ 

■oro th? B ‘ *«»M 

horn-,. ^ in "3 «* GLOUCESTER, unhappy that 
it reduce ,Ly“ pr ?> the’ demands of county, 
*s before caantay, and the new inter- 

es him ■.mil- *"(■ regional tournament will 
.*ate vT;- P tlD1 * <*' leave them without leading 
"the tori’. ‘A attn n* players for long periods, are 
“■ threatening.. to disrupt Glon- 

n ?ood time to have - crstersjiliws county campaign 
•ror.\ tratnms. W«. t ' nest season by issuing a dub- 
i binning!’ am f„ r before-coonty rule to their 
;orking hard, and it - nliyefB. 

■S« iiur.K- for a fa. ' . 

Jon^s j ivpcsger Edd* - ' 

said yesterday. Waters bad been chosen to 

, meamvliil. \ru\ avi „ win his first cap in Paris. By 
el without comrront k> "th® time & Wales’s next 
laser Dave Gorman -3 #ch, agamsr England at 
ainly am no; insiam*. 0™f- ** February 16. 
am v.vigh-in " ’ Norster w- expected to have 

recovered from bis broken 

• jaw.. . 

Most- --Welshmen will be 
pleased that the postpone- 
ment of -Saturday's match 
1 H means that the formidable 

Norster will probably be 
fcJLFJs.'Cd available’ for the whole of 

f. Wales's - four-match Cham-. 

pionship- campaign. On the 
n% to win :tie woiMiii other hand. by March SO the 
ji» .fourth ;:m? m in French will. probably be able 
is liiteiy to dw Wi to fell a fully fit Jean-Luc 
5.iv ho '..-. .it A’.-s HiOT Joinel . at No. 8. and the 
: same 1^?; year, i French .are usually at their 
-> ear-013 Londoner ar- happiest, on the dry grounds 
his(»’.ia!i:>ir.g seam, at they^end of the season 

r * wo5j.j F50Ft53iDhta» wbeQ A-Uttle greenness ap- . 

— F.-st rr.r : i-i,: i-y<*r pearp ofi the plane trees in 
— the-grtnds boulevards. 




t k:;i they Bieet England. The Eng- 

- mpunwhilp will tiava 


rsiTK/-^ 

nm 


aiy fi these games 

win aUow^Xogland's largely 
untried, jad^ the opportunity 
to t. , . 

March - .., 30; was the first 
avaDaHedWe-.oa which the 
Postpprod^..; ^ .A Fradce-W ales 


v match could reasonably be 
played. The schedule for this 
season's ID -Championship 
games is for them to be 
played on five international 
... Saturdays two. weeks-. apart- 
. No. country would willingly 
play internationals on consec- 
utive weekends so that 

- March - 30, two weeks after 
the last scheduled interoa- 

. tional Saturday, was theob- 

.-vIoub date. 

- This year's freeze-up may 
hasten the move to have the 
whole ‘ Championship 
switched to later in the sea- 
son when the - likelihood of 

. fair weather is greater. Such 
a switch would benefit the 
Championship itself, and It 
would also relieve the do- 
mestic congestion in the mid- 
dle of the Scottish and Eng- 
lish seasons in particular. 

The circumstances of the 
postponement have caused 
friction between the French 
Rugby Federation and the 
Municipality of Paris, who 
own and operate the ground. 

The FRF claim they warned 
the Municipality several 
times, beginning m the early 
days of this month, that the 
pitch should be covered. 
Nothing was done, however 
until Tuesday of this week 
when vain attempts were 
made to thaw a pitch already 
frozen to a depth of six: 
inches. 

The secretary of the FKF, 
Jean -Lou is Bo uj on, yesterday 
issued a statement saying : 
The municipal authorities 
and the administration of the 
Parc des Princes have not 
perhaps foreseen everything. 
As a result we have been 
somewhat penalised. 

“ The FBF apologises to 
rugby supporters and empha- 
sise that, despite the numer- 
ous warnings issued since 
January 7 to the authorities 
at the Parc des Princes, 
nothing was done until too 
late." 

One problem associated 
with the postponement Is 
that the new date, March 30, 
falls .in a very busy tourist 
period, the weekend before 
Easter, and rugby supporters 
are likely to experience 
great difficulty in finding ac- 
- cpmmodation in Paris at that 
time. The postponement 
came too late for a party of 
45 Welsh supporters who 
flew to Paris 

Meanwhile three inches of 
snow ard. reported from 
Lansdowne Road where Eng- 
land open their championship 
campaign against Ireland on 
Saturday. , But the pitch has 
been covered to protect it 
against further snow or frost, 
and Harry Booker, an IRFU offi- 
cial, described it as being .“in 
perfert condition."' - • 

Ctfve Woodward has with- 
drawn from his position as 
one of England's six travel- 
ling reserves because of a 
badly bruised toe. His place . 

• win be taken by Huw 
Davies. There is an outside 
chance that' Davies' might 
even find himself playing at 
' stand-off half for England 
since Rob Andrew has been 
suffering from a strained 
groin and -Stuart Barnes has 
' a sore knee. 




Charles Edwards talks 
to Ireland's new 
coach Mick Doyle 
(above ) as they pre- 
pare to meet England 


AT IRISH squad training 
sessions, Mick Doyle's whistle 
dangles from a length of 
hairy twine from around his 
neck. He has been using the 
same Inelegant string since 
he look charge of his first 
international practice In Sep- 
tember, a few weeks alter 
being appointed national 
coach in succession to Willie 
John McBride, who served 
only one of the three years 
of office. 

It's not that Doyle — or 
the Irish Rugby Football 
Union — can't afford a more 
conventional cord. “The lads 
won't Jet me change that 
length of twine now," says 
Doyle, "and I'm keeping it 
for good luck." 

The more conservative 
Irish rugby followers think 
the eoach and the newdook 
side he has helped put 
together, will need all the 
good fortune going. Doyle, 
they believe, may have given 
himself not only that piece 
of twine, but actual rope — 
enough of it to hang himself 
and his fellow-selectors by 
the end of the International 
Championship. The first trial 
is at Lansdowne Road on 
Saturday. 

There’s the matter of Tony 
Ward, for starters. The 
selection of Paul Dean. 
Ward's .recent dub-mate, at 
fly-half. And the lack of a 
specialist goal-kicker, as well 
as the question of the paekfc 
scrummaging strength. 


BADMINTON 

Richard Jago 
in Taiwan 

Perry fit 
to resume 



ALL DOWN TO DEAN . . Ireland are banking on the Irish stand- 
otf ro move the ball fast 


Doyle, full of homespun 
Kerry zest and good humonr, 
seems an worried by tbese 
criticisms. When he took 
over, be was adamant the 
talent was there to replace 
OIlIc Campbell, John 
ODriseoll. Fergus Slattery 
and the other old soldiers of 
Ireland b so-called Dad’s 
Army. 

He has never deviated 
from that view. "As coach I 
will always pick a team, 
rather than a goal-kicker," 
he says, in an oblique refer- 
ence to the absence of Ward, 
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■ pgggjgffl ' The Ray' 'French saga ap- 
peaTS tohe.wl^way towards 
fi a satififartory; conclusion, with 
the RFU_tiyiag to change the 

S 'La SO’Gthat teachers 

^ ;wno arfe' ^ -hay e been Rugby 

£1.4 ; P^^'^e^aching and ad- 
" ’ "r *>8 $ ' Untait^^ 1 ^ * chools Rugby 
. u EariieirCthis 'season French, 
... £3 who played Rugby Union for 
. • r ;?: ‘ England before playing Rugby 
i-eagua ^r .Gmt'Britam, was 
tQHiiie.'cpi4{Lno longer belong 
"'*■ t^-tijeLahcasWre Schools Com- 
y “nttee-on , 1 which he had sat for 


16 years; But yesterday Bob 
Weighill, - secretary of the 
RFU. said the Rugby Union 


were trying to clear up the 
situation so that people in 
French's position could con- 


tinue their work with schools 
rugby. 

“ There is still a long way to 
go,” said Weighill. “but the 
RFU is discussing . the whole 
question of the participation of 
schoolteachers who are Rugby 
League players and how the 
regulations could be changed, 
to Include them." 

David Frost 


Nora Peny, twice a world 
gold medallist, takes a vital 
step here today towards ending 
a. great career this season with 
more world championship 
medals. 

After weeks of debilitating 
injuries Mrs Perry has just 
flown out to join the England 
group here in Taiwan for the 
second of the Pro-Kenney 
world tournaments, the Taipei 
Masters— with only five weeks 
left before the squad for the 
world championships in Cal- 
gary is to be named. 

She will be attempting to 
recreate partnerships with the 
European champion, GUI Clark, 
and world mixed doubles 
champion, Thomas Kihlstrom, 
which have been badly dis- 
rupted -recently. 

Neither Mrs Perry nor Miss 
Clark has been fully fit 
recently, while Mrs Perry and 
Kihlstrom threatened to split 
up because the Swede was 
reluctant to leave, his children 
behind to practise in Eng- 
land. However, the England 
manager, Giro Ciniglio’s daugh- 
ter Anna is currently acting as 
childminder. 

Mrs Perry’s biggest hurdles 


NORA PERRY . . . rejoining 

partners 

will be the mainland Chinese 
who are unable to piay here 
for political reasons but rejoin 
the grand prix in Tokyo next 
week. 

In the meantime she may 
also be tested by her compa- 
triot Gillian Gilks. playing in 
the women's doubles with Ka- 
ren Beckman and in the mixed 
with Martin Dew. However. 
Mrs Perry will be top seeded 
in both events. 

Top seed in the women’s 
singles is Helen Troke, the 
European champion from 
Southampton and she is sched- 
uled for a final on Sunday 
with an old rival, Kirsten 
Larsen of Denmark. 

Morten Frost of Denmark 
and Liem Swie King from In- 
donesia are seeded to reach 
the men's singles final, but 
England's Nick Yates and 
Steve Baddeley, who both per- 
formed superbly in Hong Kong 
last week are seeded to reach 
the last eight 


who’s individualistic style 
does not appeal to Ireland’s 
present selectors. 

“It’s one thing if you’re 
depending on a kicker 
totally. But I'm saying that 
we are not. and that's a dif- 
ferent story. If we land our 
goal-kicks, fine; if we don't, 
there’s nothing we can do 
about it; we've just got to 
score tries. 

“Look at Michael Lynagh. 
He was supposed to be the 
Australian recognised kicker, 
and I've never seen anybody 
who missed as much. But I 


GOLF 

David Davies 

Torrance 

honoured 


Sam Torrance yesterday be- 
came the last White Horse 
Whisky Personality of the 
Year. He was awarded the 
£2,500 cheque, given a me- 
mento, photographed sitting on 
a model white horse and figu- 
ratively rode off into a sadly 
setting sun. 

The award, made principally 
by the Association of Golf 
Writers, has been one of the 
happier sponsorships in the 
sport, concentrating as it does 
on the man and not necessar- 
ily his achievements. The win- 
ners have been Brian Barnes. 
Sandy Lyle, and in 1983 Tony 
Jacklin illustrated perfectly 
tlhe nature of the award. He 
won It in a year when Nick 
Faldo had won five European 
I tour events, the committee 
feeling that Jacklin'a efforts in 
inspiring the Ryder Cup team 
to near-victory in America 
were more in keeping with the 
spirit and the wording of the 
award. 

Torrance became the 1984 
winner not just because he 
was the leading Briton in the 
Sperry Order of Merit but be- 
cause of bis deportment 
throughout a career that is 
now beginning to match In 
rewards the talents he has 


don't want to get hung up 
on tacking, and I want to 
escape from the frame of 
mind which makes you over- 
reliant on kickers. 

Scrummaging? “Ail right, 
our pack is not the strongest 
one around at the moment. 
But we’ll always win our 
own ball, and we'll get the 
bail in and out quickly— 
these maeho scrums that go 
on forever arc not part of 
our book." 

As Doyle points out, Ire- 
land should win good line- 
oat possession. And the ar- 
rival of Nigel Carr, -Phillip 
Mathews and Brian Splllane 
has added mobility to the 
back row. Meanwhile, the 
coach is putting his money 
on Dean's ability to move 
the bail fast so that Ireland 
can exploit the attacking po- 
tential of what he regains as 
a first-class threeqnarler 
line. 

It adds up to a unusual 
approach for Ireland, one 
whleb Doyle's critics see as 
an almost heretical depar- 
ture. But, says the coach : 
“ We’ve been too predictable 
for far too long. Everybody 
always expects us to rush 
out and kick the hell out of 
everything that moves. That's 
fine, that's part of the Irish 
character. 

“But allied to that style, 
we've got to have a very pre- 
cise idea of what we are 
doing. Look at the present 
team and you will see talent 
and attacking sldlL And 
that's the game these guys 
want to piay.” 

Even Doyle's critics admit 
his coaching record is impec- 
cable. In five seasons in 
charge of Leinster, he won 
the inter-provincial cham- 
pionship four times, includ- 
ing an unprecedented three 
in a row. But that did not 
prevent McBride leapfrog- 
ging Doyle to take over as 
national coach in 1983. 

A whitewash in last sea- 
son's championship was fol- 
lowed by McBride’s dramatic 
removal last summer. Now 
Mick Doyle — Cambridge 
Blue, Lion and holder of 20 
Irish caps — stands on the 
threshold of his greatest 
challenge. And his whistle 
will continue to hang from 
that coarse piece of twine 
for the immediate future, at 
least. 


TORRANCE : Worthy winner 

long been known to possess. In 
the Spanish Open Torrance 
had a chance to win both the, 
tournament and, eventually, 
the Order of Merit. He wasi 
paired with Bernhard Longer 
who was in the same position 
and it rapidly became clear 
that it was Langer, not Tor- 
rance, who was going to win. 

As if to rub Torrance's nose 
into the Valencian dirt, Langer 
went round in an almost unbe- 
lievable 62. a new course 
record by four shots, and al- 
though his aspirations were 
being shattered before his very 
eyes, Torrance encouraged and 
supported Langer the whole 
way round. 

At the end there was a big 
smile, a handshake, an arm 
around the shoulders for the 
West German from the Scot, 
and in that moment Torrance 
encapsulated the virtues that 
won him his recognition yes- 
terday and which have made 
him one of the best liked 
golfers on the European tour. 


any sti 

cricket" 

"AH, YES," I hear you say 
now that the initial euphoria 
of hearing the score has 
worn off and wintry second 
thoughts are setting in, 
“ Well, so what ? It was only 
against India. Marshall 
wasn’t playing, was he? Gar- 
ner wasn't playing.... Let's 
see them make 611 for five 
against the West Indies, then 
well believe they can bat. I 
saw Gatting and Fowler bat 
last summer ; a different 
story then, all right....’’ 

One of the former England 
players now in' Madras has 
already been heard talking 
along these lines, with the 
added jibe that the runs 
should have been scored 
more auickly. I think that is 
tosh. The great totals of his- 
tory liave never been made 
against attacks that were 
bowling well at the time. 
The Indian attack that began 
the England innings was fit, 
competent and well-balanced, 
however ragged it might 
have looked by Tuesday 
afternoon. 

The best thing England 
could have done in the past 
two days was to pile up 600 
runs. They have done that 
and to complain of the pov- 
erty of the bowlers is as ir- 
relevant as the absence of 
Larwood. You can only play 
the current opposition, not 
the memories and fancies of 
the past. Fowler and Gatting 
did that brilliantly ; Gatting, 
after the first over or two. 
done everything they rotild 
almost flawlessly. They have 
have clone to win the 
fourth Test. Now it is up to 
the bowlers. 

Three years ago. Madras at 
Pongalttmc was the lowest 
point of Gatting’s career. Af- 
ter fielding for three days, 
he was given out caught off 
his pad for nought and yet 
another failure. Now, after 
1,090 runs in all on the tour. 
916 in first-class matches and 
462 (average 92) in the 
Tests, he looks, on paper as 
in the flesh, like a world- 
class cricketer. 

In the past seven years, he 
has been on all England's 
tours except the three to 
Australia. With luck, he will 
come as a very nasty sur- 
prise to them in the one-day 
competition next month, ana 
again next summer. 

The situation as it stands 
on the rest day is made for 
the imperturbable Gavaskar, 
who has saved so many Test 
matches f-or India over the 

E ast 15 years, but even if he 
as recovered from his mys- 
terious allergy, it is hard to 
tell how much determination 
he has left. At present, no 
one expects him to lead In- 
dia in Australia, though 
things here can change very 
quickly. 

Shastri’s major rival ap- 
pears to be Amamath, 
though he has been dropped 
from next week’s three inter- 
nationals — the squad was 
picked before his 78 here — 
so it is hard to see how he 
can suddenly become the 
one-day captain. If the next 
two days do not produce one 
of the great Gavaskar in- 


nings, the final Test at Kan- 
pur may see the end of an 
era. 

Gower confirmed at his 
rest-day press conference 
that England would probably 
bat on for a short while this 
morning to get the possible 
benefits of the heavy roller 
and a brief slog. Already, at 
Oil, England's total is their 
fourth highest in an overseas 
Test, and only 849 at Kings- 
ton in 1929-30 seems out of 
range. 

However, the overall tone 
of Gower's gathering 
reflected the rule, estab- 
lished under Brearley and 
Willis, that the better Eng- 
land do the more ratty the 
captain gets. 

When asked about the 
changes in the batting order 
that led to Edmonds and 
Foster being promoted ahead 
of him, Gower threatened to 
walk out and go back to bed. 
Fawning questions only, 
please. It is a small price to 
pay for the revival of Eng- 
lish cricket, but stupid and 
unnecessary just the same. 

Gower was extra-anxious 
not to lose in Madras — the 
one possibility that now can 
be confidently discounted — 
because Kanpur has a repu- 
tation as a featherbed. Pre- 
sumably, if England go into 


THE Pakistan all-rounder 
Imran Khan will not be join- 
ing the tonring side for the 
Test series in New Zealand, 
team manager Yawar Saved 
announced in Wellington 
yesterday. He added that 
Imran, who Is in Lahore 
visiting his sick mother, 
would rejoin the Pakistan 
side for the seven-nation one- 
day series in Melbourne and 
Sydney in mid-February. 


the match 2-1 up and not 2-1 
down, it could bt a very dif- 
ferent pitch : not much 

water in the preparation per- 
haps, a raging turner, men 
round the bat, umpires 
under pressure. 

The umpires for Kanpur 
have not yet been an- 
nounced. though it is known 
that England are reluctant to 
accept the two who have 
been nominated by the In- 
dian board. Tony Brown, the 
England manager, is most 
anxious to keep the matter 
low-key and persuade the In- 
dians to make an 
unpublicised change. 

Swaroop Kisben, whose 
reputation was so battered in 
Bombay, is said not to be 
involved, although this would 
be his last chance to umpire 
a Test before retirement. 
The other umpires who have 
• particularly offended Eng- 
land are Messrs D. R. 
Dotiwallah tat the second 
Test), S. K. Bose (who stood 
with Dotiwallah during the 
defeat at Ahmedabad and 
was really bad) and M. G. 
Subramanian tat the West 
Zone match at Rajkot). 

The last two are most 
probably those named. If any 
of these three, or Swaroop, 
walks out at Kanpur, Eng- 
land wil) have lost a battle. 
But by then, with Juck, it 
may be impossible to lose 
the war. 


Donlan 4 too costly’ 


RUGBY 

LEAGUE 


St Helens have lost interest 
in Steve Donlan, the 30-year-old 
Leigh and Great Britain centre 
transfer-listed at £35,000 at his 
own request Their offer of 
£25,000 was rejected, and the 
club's secretary Geoff Sutcliffe 
said yesterday : “ We feel this 


was a very good bid for i* 
player his age. We will not b^- 
increasing it.” 

Leigh have also turned down 
Wigan’s offer of £15,000 and 
Brian Juliff for skipper Donlan. 

Halifax's home game against 
Leeds on Sunday has been 
switched to Headdngley. where 
under-soil beating should gua- 
rantee that the match is played. 
The return fixture at Heading- 
lev on April 14 will be switched 
to Halifax. 



fife! 


Champion form pointer to Cataldi 

, -g^ and fourth from four outings, the horse is already showing a sm 

n a/m Tjr* the last being a two lengths -»-* _ _j good form on the gallops. Soft 

second to All Fair in a good riOSPCCtS Fitzgerald said, "We have wou,, 
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The 1983 Gold up winner jjrefltupfl, ridden, bv Irish jockey ‘Boots Monies, seen 
l^Tin^i^Steirocina *t Leo&rdstOKn lost Saturday .wot \mosi Itn^cssioem his 
wkZutc*M?raging emotions tojhmk ttet 

chaser is somewhere near Hits best after, a period in the hunting Now trained 
fS^relmd by Michael Calltnone. B^awn could 

interest in facing ■ mlfte Thyestes-Chose - heen postponcd 

' ^TovL.ioday.uniil Saturday or Monde®. 



' WILLIAM HILL LINCOLN 
. HANBSeAF DONGAS- 
TER, /Mil 23. Mr.Mwka «W), 
ate Silca Key -WA. Miss Saint- 
f . l cioud‘ -44-13. ■ Executive Man 
* ^12. Tfrince ' Ragusa 4-8-10. 
c 1 P%tIaw W0.<^^di" 4-8-10. 

v -jBobby Dazzler 4-84LRemorseless 


Sheene 4 ^ 8 ,. Royal. Halo 4*8, 
- Brig Chop 4-8-5. Vintage Toll 
54 h, Tophsms Taverns 4-84. 

• Siver Season . 7-8-3. Basil 
■Boy 6-8-3, ’ Advance 4-8-2, 

. Adiyamann 4-8-1, Roman Beach 
5-8-1, All Fair 4-8-0. ■' Christmas 
Cottage-' 7-8-O. Johnny Nobody 
Tj-7-12, Ranis -MW Ac* 


nitnnr 4-7-12, Tug Top 4-7-11, 
Dorset Venture 4-7-11,. Go Ba 
nana’s .4-7-10, Treinblant 4-7-10, 
Sylvan Bamum 4-7-10, Wind- 
pipe 7-7-10, Foot Patrol 4-7-10, 
Any Business 4-7-10. 

Rim ah 4-7-9,- Joyful Dancer 
5-7-0, Pagan Sun 4-7-7, Gunner 
Girl 4-7-7, Forlaums 4-7-6, 
Caro's Lad 4-7-6, Mount Tum- 
bledown 4-7-6, Equanaid 5*7-5, 
Nazeeh 4-7-5, Air Command 5- 


Harry Heymer 

Weights for the William Hill 
Lincoln Handicap to be run 
over one. mile at Doncaster on 
Saturday, March 23, were pub- 
lished yesterday, which does 
seem to bring the spring a 
little nearer, although looking 
at the arctic conditions that 
have prevented the jumpers 
from racing, one cannot whip 
up. much enthusiasm for flat 
racing in ten weeks' time. 

Bookmakers, however, have 
formed their ante-post lists 
and while the National Hunt 
scene is at a standstill, we can 
spend a few hours going 
through the handlcapper’s 
work looking for a loophole. 

The sponsors think that the 
Geoff Lewis trained Rana 
Pratap is nicely treated with 
7st ,121b and they make the 
five-year-old their ante-post 
favourite at 16-1, a price he 
shares with Cataldi . as joint 
favourite in the Coral odds but 
is out at 20-1 with Ladbrokes. 

Rana Pratap was lightly raced 
last season, finishing second 


74, Garden Route 5-74, 
Vitiseson 5-74, Romoss 7-7-3, 
Aqaba Prince- 5-7-2, Blowing 
Bubbles 5-7-2. Double Quick 
Time 4-7-2, Try To Stop Me 4- 
7^2, Flyhome 4-7-2, John Pat- 
rick 4-74, Paperetto 86-13, 
Redgrave Artist 4-6-12. 

Wild Hope 4-6-1 L, Skyboot 6- 
6-11, Duelling 4^-10, High 
Pitched 6-6-10, Percase 64-10, 
Master-Blow 64-10, Salala 4-6-9, 


and fourth from four outings, 
the last being a two lengths 
second to All Fair in a good 
handicap over a mile at 
Newbury. Lewis, on holiday in 
Barbados, is said to be pleased 
with the handlcapper’s work 
but I would not like to take 
the odds for the form does not 
amount to much and I think 
he would be better suited by a 
longer trip. 

Cataldi, on the other hand, 
has much better claims to 
being among the anti-post 
favourites, although once again 
Ladbrokes are not so keen as 
the others and have not given 
him a quote. 

Cataldi has 8st 101b, is 

trained by Guy Harwood and 
is a strong, deep-girthed son of 
Wolver Hollow who won two 
of his eight races last season. 
He comes to hand early as he 
showed last term when third 
on the first day of the season 
to Peter Martin and Bold In- 
dian over the course and dis- 
tance and won next time out 
at Beverley in early April. 

The form that makes him 
look fairly well handicapped is 
his fourth in the Dubai Cham- 
pion Stakes at Newmarket, a 
Group One race worth over 
£88,000 to the winner. 


Prospects 

• The only chance of racing 
today had been at Gowran 
Park in Ireland but after a 
blizzard the meeting was post- 
poned nntll Saturday or Mon- 
day. Today’s English meetings 
at Lingficld and Newton 
Abbot were abandoned on 
Tuesday and tomorrow’s cards 
at Catterick, Kempton and 
Towcester met a similar fate 
yesterday. There will be a 
3 pm inspection today to see 
if Saturday's fixtures at Kemp- 
ton, Catterick, Haydock and 
Warwick can go ahead. 


Metelski 4-6-8. Star of a Gun- 
ner 5-6-7, Simple Melody 44-7, 
Rivers Edge 74-7, Behind The 
Lines 544, Stracomer Nurse 5- 
66, Pythagorian 444, Qualitair 
Prince 64-5, Noble Mount 4-6- 
4. Catcher In The Rye 5-6-2, 
Catman 44-2, Even Banker 66 
1, Bakers- Double 4-60. Scrum- 
mage 7-60, Majestic Star 65- 
12. Merry Tom 5-5-10, Rose 
5-5-5. 


The winner was French 
trained Palace Music, who beat 
Pebbles by a neck, with Raft 
another one and a half lengths 
away in third and Cataldi just 
a neck back in fourth. He was 
on level weight with the win- 
ner and third and was giving 
the filly Pebbles 31b. 

When we look at that run- 
ning and the class of eleven 
that finished behind him, then 
he deserves to go on the short 
list, although one must admit 
as a 2061 chance at Newmar- 
ket, he surprised his connec- 
tions with such a distinguished 
performance. 

Vintage Toll, second in the 
race last year with 8st 41b, has 
the same impost this year and 
is the Ladbroke favourite at 
161 but is 261 with the spon- 
sors and Corals. 

Trainer Jimmy Fitzgerald, 
who had his jumpers in tip-top 
shape before the freeze-up. 
considers the five-year-old 
reasonably treated and says that 


the horse is already showing 
good form on the gallops. 

Fitzgerald said. "We have 
not been too inconvenienced 
by the weather and Vintage 
Toll has not missed a canter.” 
He certainly looks as though 
lie will be one of the fitter 
members of the field, as he 
was when going under by one 
and a half lengths to Saving 
Mercy last season. 

Philip, Mitchell, who won the 
Lincoln with King’s Glory 
three years ago, is pleased 
with the ?st 21b allotted to his 
blowing Bubbles. This five- 
year-old is not quoted at the 
moment but this is understand- 
able for she may not get into 
the race being so far down the 
weights. The trainer, however, 
is taking no chances and has 
booked the services of Tyrone 
Williams. Blowing Bubbles 
won five races last season, 
three at Lingfield and two at 
Windsor. 

Star of a Gunner, fourth last 
year, is another who might not 
get in the race because of his 
fist 71b but his trainer, Richard 
Holder, thinks he has a chance 
with Gunner Girl off 7st 71b. 

Mr Meeka has been given 
topweight of lOst and, not sur- 
prisingly, must be considered a 
doubtful starter, which means 
the weights will rise by at 
least 101b at the four-day dec- 
laration stage. 

Pagan Sun, who has been 
running over hurdles, has 7st 
71b and figures in the Coral 
and Ladbroke list at 261. It is 
interesting to note that be 
stormed away from Foot Patrol 
to win over seven furlongs in 
the race after the Lincoln last 
year, showing that he comes to 
hand early. He could be worth 


a small interest at this stage. 
Soft or heavy going on the day 
would be to his advantage. 

Whitbread, the first com- 
pany to sponsor a race in Eng- 
land in 1957 and firm support- 
ers of the sport ever since, are 
to increase their interest by 
sponsoring a whole day's rac- 
ing at Liverpool with £45.000 
in added prize money. Feature 
of the day will be the 
Whitbread Trophy, formerly 
the Kaltenberg Pils Steeple- 
chase and the Tophani Trophy, 
one of only three races to be 
run over the Grand National 
course. 

Another top class race will 
be the Gold Label Steeplechase 
run over the Mildmay course 
and expected, to appeal as a 
consolation prize for those who 
failed in the Cheltenham Gold 
Cup. 

John Hughes, Clerk of the 
Course at Aintree and the man 
who framed the Whitbread 
races, says that the Grand 
National safety limit of 40 run- 
ners will be retained this year 
and repairs to the County 
Stand, damaged by fire last 
December, are going well and 
will be completed before the 
big meeting. 

Two of the best race mares 
we have seen for many years. 
Time Charter and Babibti. will 
be sent to the Queen’s stud at 
Sandringham to be mated with 
Shirley Heights. Offspring of 
Shirley Heights have won 68 
races to a value of £695,675, 
which still leaves him a little 
way to go before he catches 
Bustino, whose offspring have 
netted £1,053.619 after six 
crops. 
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BBC-1 


BBC-2 



Channel 4 


Radio 1 


41 New# 


6 0 am Ceefex am. 6 38 Breakfast Time. 9 8 
Pages from Ceefax. 10 30 Play School 10 50 
Pages from Ceefax. 12 30 pm News after Noon. 
10 Pebble Mill at One. 1 45 Bagpuss. 2 0 The 
Afternoon Show. 2 40 Pages from Ceefax. 3 48 
Regional News (except- London and Scotland). 
3 50 Play School. 4 18 The Family-Nes*. 4 15 
Jackanory: The Church Mice and the Moon by 
Graham Oakley. 4 30 Dogtanian and the three 
Muskehounds. 4 50 John Craven's Newsround. 
5 8 Blue Peter. Ceefax sab- titles. 5 39 Dr Kildare. 
5 58 Weather. 



Jam es Mason in Dr Kildare: 5 30 
8 8 NEWS; weather. 

6 30 REGIONAL NEWS MAGAZINES. 

6 55 TOMORROW'S WORLD. More ideas and 

inventions from Lhe world of science and 
technology. 

7 20 TOP OP THE POPS introduced by Peter 

Powell and Gary Davies. 

8 8 THE FRONT LINE. Last episode of Alex 

Shearer's competent sitcom, with local 
youth up in arms over the closure by the 
police of their cafe bang-out — an unwise 
move, reckons P C Malcom (Paul Barber) 
privately and his balf-brother Sheldon 
(Alan Igbon) emerging -as an unlikely 
candidate for defusing the situation. 

8 30 A QUESTION OF SPORT. Bill Beaumont 


and Emlyn Hughes lead their celebrity 
teams as David Coleman bowls them more 


sporting posers. 

9 0 NEWS; weather. 

9 25 CHARTERS AND CALDICOTT. 2; Mix 
Well And Serve. Continuing Keith Water- 


9 0 am Pages from Ceefax. 9 20 Daytime 
on Two: 9 20 Encounter: Germany; 9 38 
Encounter France; 9 55 Encounter 
Spain; 10 12 Science Workshop; 19 34 
Scene; 11 5 Near and Far; 11 38 Home 
Ground; 11 55 Better Badminton; 12 28 pm 
Visions of Change; 12 45 Out of the 
Undertow, 1 28 Encounter Italy; 1 38 
Around Scotland; 2 0 You and Me; 2 15 
Music Time; 2 48 Communicate! 3 6 
Pages from Ceefax. 

5 25 NEWS with snb-titles; weather. 

5 38 SPEAK OUT. Mike Smith is the 

anchor man at the Television Centre 
for this international link-up 
between British and European 
teenagers, first in a series which 
invites English-speaking youngsters 
to swap views on issues of common 
concern. 

6 8 MONKEY: Pigsy’s In the WelL Con- 

tinuing the re-run Japanese-made 
drama bringing to life the characters 
of old Chinese folklore. 

6 45 CARTOON TWO; Zea. 

6 58 ROAD TO RIO. The Entertainers 
season continues with the fifth of the 
Hope / Crosby / Lamour movies. 

8 30 OUT OF COURT. David Jessel and 

Sue Cook return with a new senes of 
the legal magazine reporting on 
attempts here and in the US to obtain 
legal help for drug victims. 

9 0 THE MISTRESS. Carla Lane’s new 

comedy series presents a problem 
for a dmir ers of the delightful Felic- 
ity Kendal, who had every man in 
Britain eating out of her pig backet 
in The Good Life, and every woman 
applauding her wobbly steps to self- 
sufficiency in Solo. Can we be 
entirely happy about her being the 
Other woman, particularly when the 
Wife is the equally delightful Jane 
Asher? Clearly the villain of the 
piece has to be The Husband (Jack 


6 15 am Good Morning Britain. 9 25 News 
Headlines; Schools; 9 38 Middle English; 

9 48 Junior Maths; 10 8 Seeing and Doing; 

10 23 Your Living Body. M 40 Evolution; 

11 2 Let’s Go Maths; 11 14 Alive and 
Kicking; 11 31 Start the Day, 11 43 The 
Micro at Work. 12 0 The Little Green Man. 

12 10 pm Mooncat & Co. 12 38 The Sulll- 

vans. 1 0 News. 1 20 Thames News. 1 30 
Falcon Crest 2 30 Daytime 3 0 Gems. 3 25 
News Headlines. 3 30 Sons and Daughters. 
4 0 The Little Green Man. 4 15 The 
Moomins. 4 20 Sooty. 4 40 Words, Words, 
Words. 5 0 Dangermouse. 5 15 Blockbus- 
ters. 

5 45 NEWS; weather. 

6 0 THAMES NEWS with Andrew Gard- 

ner and Tina Jenkins. 

6 38 THAMES SPORT with highlights of 

last night's boxing featuring Errol 
Christie and Terry Marsh, and. an 
interview with Roger Uttley, the 
former Rugby Union international 
who is now a master at Harrow 
School 

7 8 KNIGHT RIDES.- Dead Of Knight 

8 6 DUTY FREE: El Macho. Re-run ! 

comedy with the holidaymaking cou- 
ples, now off to a bullfight which has . 
the roman tic ally- inclined David 
(Keith Barron) entranced. 

8 38 HOTEL. More upstairs and down- 

stairs dramas with the staff and 
guests of the chic St Gregory. - | 

9 30 TV EYE. 

10 9 NEWS AT TEN; weather. 


2 25 pm The British at War. documentary 
and propaganda filme TheiK is the Glory 
(194®; We Sail at Midnight" Village School 

4 25 Countdown. ' 

4 55 WE , ARK NOT ALONE. Made in 1939 
from a story by James Hilton, this 
dark little drama stars Paul Muni as 
an English doctor who finds himself 
in the dock, along with the family's 
governess (Jane Bryan), for the 
murder of his nagging wife (Flora 
Robson). 

7 0 CHANNEL FOUR NEWS. 7 58 Com- 
ment try environmental campaigner 
Sally Vernon. 


6 8 am Andy Peebles. 7 0 ^4ike . jteid. 
9 8 SimouBates. 12 0 mob Gary Davies. 
2 .30 pan Steve Wnght. 5 0 Bnino 
Brookes. 7 30 Janice Long. 18 9-12 « 
Into the Music. 


Radio 2- 


8 0 DISCOVERY. David Bellamy dad 
Miranda Robertson with the alteraa- 


uavra jacotjs. « v tv 

3 38 Music all tne Way. 4 8 Davia 
Hamilton. « 8 John Duna 8 8 Walfr 

Wbytxm. 18 O The Impressionists. 1030 

Star Sound Extra: MiklosRozra. ll ® 
Brian Matthew. 1 8 am Patock Lant 
3 94 0 George Coleman and Horace 
Parian. 


Miranda Robertson with the alterna- 
tive science and technology maga- 
zine, reporting this week on the 
parasites that take control of ants' 
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weu Ana serve, continuing Keith Water- 
house’s comedy thriller with Robin Bailey 
and Michael Aldridge as the cricket-loving 


hang-overs from another age, now 
involved in a murder mystery which is. 


even to them, a rather more serious affair 
than a missing Wisden. Ceefax sub-titles. 
IS 20 QUESTION TIME. Sir Robin Day chairs 
another debate on issues of the day. 


introducing pundits Margaret Joachim, 
Richard Needham MP, Clare Short MP, 
and Andrew Neil 

II 20 NIGHT COURT: The Former Harry Stone 
Another visit to the sitcom court room with 
Harry Anderson as young Judge Stone, 
whose age is a subject of some debate 
among his staff — until their research digs 
up something much more interesting to 
talk about 11 45 Weather; close. 


deserve eitheT of them. 

9 30 FORTY MINUTES: Talking Proper. 
Twenty years after the apparent 
revolution in attitudes which had old 
Etonians tiring to talk like cockney 
photographers and all the best film 
parts going to actors with Northern 
accents, are we still snobbish about 
accents? Tonight's documentary 
finds that old prejudices die hard, 
and elocution lessons flourish: 
“People always assume I'm thick 
because of my accent' 1 says Janet 
Street-Porter. 

18 10 THE ROCKFORD FILES. James 
Garner as investigator Jim in a re- 
run crime drama. 

11 8 NEWSNIGHT. 11 58 Close. 

Northern Ireland: 11 50-11 SS an Ulster In 

Scotland: 8 SO-S O pm Pi-osbalfl. 



TeUy Saoalas 


18 30 KOJAK- Siege Of Terror. Telly Sava- 


las as the lollipop cop, facing a 
deadline as he tries to save five 
hostages from desperate gunman, in 
first episode of the long running saga 
originally screened by the opposi- 
tion. 


8 30 TREASURE HUNT. Two more studio 

contestants try to unravel the clues, 
aided by Kenneth Kendall, and to 
direct flying hunter Anneka to the 
treasure, hidden somewhere in 
Norfolk. 

9 38 THE PRICE. Second episode of the 

stylish new psychological thriller, 
with Peter Barkworth as the mil- 
lionaire getting advice from police 
and insurance experts on how to 
handle the ransom demand for his 
kidnapped wife (Harriet Walter) and 
her daughter; Aingeal Grehan and 
Derek Thompson as the kidnappers. - 

10 30 BI LLIAR DS: THE BLUE ARROW; 

BUSTERS. Snooker is as common as 
soap powder ads on the box these 
days, out its grander brother has, 
curiously, not been . seen on the 
screen since the 1950s. It returns 
with this series of six round robin 
matches featuring four top billiards 
players plus two big snooker names: 
Ray Reardon ana, tonight Alex 
Higgins, who plays Mark Wildman. 

11 15 ASSAULTED NUTS. Tim Broofce- 

Taylor and Barry Cryer are two of the 
familiar names m this new quick fire 
comedy series in the Laugh-In tradi- 
tion. 


11 40 HALL OF MIRRORS. Professor 
James Mackey continues the series 
on the great world religions, talking 
about Hinduism i]£ i§ Close. 


11 30 COCKNEY DARTS C LASS IC Eric 

Bristow returns to join Steve Rider 
as co-presenter of the pub darts 
championship, being staged for the 
second time, with TV coverage star- 
ting here at the semi-final stage, and 
Fatima Whitbread challenging world 
champ Eric to a game. 

12 28 NIGHT . THOUGHTS with Richard 

Causton. Closedown. 


S4C: 1 8 pm Countdown. 1 38 Alice. 2 8 
Beth, Sut, Pam, Pryd a Ble? 2 28 Ffalaba- 
lam. 2 35 Hwnt ac Yma. 2 55 EgwyL 3 20 
The Making of Britain. 3 58 Six Centuries of 
Verse 4 20 A Plus A 4 45 Ffalabalam. 5 8 
Scwbi-Dw. 5 25 Hanner Dwsin. 5 35 The 1 
Mazy Tyler Moore Show. 6 8 ‘ Brookside 
8 38 Teulu-Ffon. 7 8 Newyddion Saith. 7 38 
iTeulu-Ffon. 8 5 Coleg 8 35 Drannoeth y 
fFfair. 9 5 Worldwise 10 5 Film: Hot Water, 
Cold Water. 11 50 Diwedd. 


Anglia 


6 15 As London. 

1 28 Anglia News. 

1 30 The Champions. 

2 38 As London. 

6 0 About Anglia. 

6 35 Crossroads. 

7 8 As London. 

ID 38 Professionally 

Speaking. 

. 11 8 Film: Psycho- 
mania. 1972 
horror chiller 
with Nicky 
Henson, Beryl 
Reid, George 
Sanders. 

12 48 Norfolk— New 
Guinea; Close. 


6 25 Central News. 

7 5 Emmerdale 

Farm. 

7 35 Film: Crow- 

haven Farm. 
1970 chiller with 
Hope Lange, 
Paul Burke. 

8 0 Duty Free 

9 38 TV Eye. 

18 8 News at Ten. 

10 38 Central Lobby. 
H 5 Mysteries of 

Edgar Wallace; 
Return to 
Sender (1962). 
With Nigel 
Davenport 
12 18 Close 


7 0 Home Cookery 
Club. 

7 5 Benson. 

7 35 Film: Firehouse 
(1973). With 
Richard Round- 
tree 

9 0 DutyFree 
9 30 TV Eye. 

18 8 News at Tee 

10 35 The Yellow 

Rose 

11 38 Struggle 

12 8 News in French; 

close 


Granada 


Central 


Channel 


6 15 As London. 

12 25 World of Stories. 
12 48 Contact 
1 8 News. 

1 28 Central News. 

1 38 The Champions. 

2 30 As London. 

6 0 Crossroads. 


6 15 As London. 

1 28 Channel News. 

1 38 The Love Boat 

2 38 As London. 

5 1$ The Beverly 

Hillbillies. 

5 45 News. 

6 8 Channel Report 


6 35 Crossroads. 


6 15 As London. 

1 28 Granada 
Reports. 

1 38 Just Our Luck. 

2 8 Hie Adventurer. 

2 38 As London. 

3 38 The Young 

Doctors. 

4 0 As London. 

6 0 This Is Your 

Right 

6 5 Crossroads. 

6 38 Granada 
-Reports? 


7 S Emmerdale 
Farm. 

7 35 Film: Crow- 
haven Farm. 
1970 chiller with 
Hope Lange, 
Paul Burke. 

9 8 DutyFree. 

9 38 TVEye. 

18 0 News at Ten. 

18 to Falcon Crest 

11 tt Great Fights of 

the 70s. 

12 35 Close. 

HTV 

6 15 As London. 

I 28 HTV News. 

1 38 A Country Prac- 

tice. 

2 to As London. 

6 8 HTV News. 

6 48 Crossroads. 

7 5 Emmerdale 

Farm 

7 35 Film: Night 
Slaves. 1970 SF 
am with James 




9 38 TV Eye. 

18 0 News at Ten. 

18 to The West this 
Week. 

11 8 Shelley. 

11 38 The Streets of 

San Francisco. 

12 35 Weather; dose. 


Wales: As West except: 
6 0 pm Wales at Six. 
18 30 Wales this Week. 


1970 chiller with 
Hope Lange, 
Paul Buries. 

9 8 DutyFree. 

9 to TVEye. 

18 8 News at Ten. 

10 to Sporting All- 

stars. 

11 0 Inn Quiz. 

11 38 The Master. 

12 to Company; 

Close. 


9 8 DutyFree. 

9 30 TV Eye. 

18 • News at Ten. 

18 35 Rie Yellow 
Rose. 

11 to Struggle. 

12 0 Postscript; 

- weather; dose. 


11 38 That’s Holly- 

wood. 

12 8 More Youths 

from York; 
close. 


Yorkshire 


Tyne-Tees 


South 


South-West 



8 15 As London. 

1 28 TVS News. 

1 38 Afternoon Club: 

Shine on Harvey 
Moon. 

2 38 Daytime. 

3 0 Gems. 

3 27 TVS News; The 

Protectors. 

4 0 As London. 

6 0 Coast to Coast 

6 48 Crossroads. 

7 5 Emmerdale 

Farm. 

7 35 Film: Crow- 
haven Farm 


8 15 As London. 

1 28 TSWNews. 

1 38 The Love Boat 

2 38 As London. 

5 15 Gas Honeybun's 
Magic Birth-.., . 
days: ' 

5 28 Crossroads. 

5 45 News. 

6 0 Today South- 

west 

6 35 Gardens for AIL 

7 5 Benson. 

7 35 Film: Firehouse 
(1973Lwith 
Richard Round- 
tree. 


6 15 As London. 

1 28 North-East 
News: Loo k- 
around. 

1 to Best of Three. 

2 38 As London. 

8 2 Crossroads. 

?2S Northern Life. 
5Enunerdale 
Farm. 

7 35 Film: Crow- 
haven Farm. 1970 chil- 
ler with Hope 
Lange, Paul 

9 • DutyFree 
9 38 TVEye 
18 8 NewsatTen. 

10 32 Best of Three 


As London. 
Calendar Pic- 
ture Show. 
News: 

Calendar News. 

The Love Boat 

As London. 

Calendar. 

Crossroads. 

Emmerdale 

Farm. 

Film: Crow- * 
haven Fann. ■ 
1970 chiller with: 
Hope Lange, ' 
Paul Burke 
Tripper’s Day. 
TVEye 
NewsatTen. 
live at City HaH 
Hardcastle and 
McCormick. 
Close 
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11. • Mass for St Anthony Abbott 

Plenary mass, possibly by Dufay. 

. . Performed from anew edition by 
the HUliard Ensemble ; * . 

U 57 News. • ; _ . 

Medina wave 7 5-11 15 am Cricket 
Fourth Test. India v. England from 
Madras. ’ 


5 55 Shipplngfbrecast 

6 0 News Briefing. 


PflOTl 
fclO. Attn £1 


ENTERTAINMENTS GUIDE 






OPERA . 
AND BALLET 


London 


OYAL O^SRA HOUSC COVDIT 
GARDEN. Rmv.: 01-240 1066/1011. 


VJan Dtaeri Caub. S . S tooQ* 
Info 01-836 £903 65 mnpM 
lor. >11 from JO «a oq i 




r ..THE ROYAL BALLET -/ 


tt 7.30. Tlic Niff jci 
Casting Info OIr240 9Ut 

THE ROYAL OPERA 


OLISEUM S 836 31 61 OC 340 5ffiS 


Victoria palace. 01-&44 tsit ™5 Wi-J.’Suwrbiv 

*.30, Mnt>- Wod. A Gala. 145.' J 1 * 

Prew*. MarehS- 13 OPENS MARCH 1« 3M - 6 0 «• 8.40. Las 

MCHAEL CRAWFORD in c {KK*$i£8R 

BARNUM Wi. rfSTCU 

BOX OFFICE OPEN 9 am-9 pm |«EATS BLOOMSaURY 1 and 2. 

857 8402/1177. RnssoU St Tuba. 

1 MOMENTS 118). 3.0, 3.45, 5.30 
7.15. 9-0. 


iBSMura pciou.” O. Tal. Film at 1.15 
S pot^ Sua.). 3.30. 4.0 *• 8.40. L»t 

EVERYMAN CINEMA fOmt Hampstead 

THE SWING (PC). Film at 3.15. 6.15, 





Rogiohal - : . L 




Regional ' 

HALLE 

Fraa Trada HaH 
HMnw smmh 

JAMES LOUGHRAN 

CoDdum 

T0NK3HT 7-30 (8> 
Sponsored fay Martini & (tool 
DVORAK SYN MO- 7 


DVORAK BtnsMde for Wind 
MARTINI) Coo for SBubW Strtna Orch. 
Praalaw Lactam 6.20 p.m. 


in Uta Hal la CwuWB SmMv ftf 
priority Fraa Yearbook 

FREE PROSPECTUS — SEND SAX 
YEARBOOK ON SALE £1:80 blC p&p 
Ml — Standby tor S t ari—W A limn. 

■ ptoyad at H ad o cad Prices 
HalHi Shop. Room' 1. 11 Cross St. MS 
1WE 

Credit Cards 061-334 1712 . 


PALACR ^ 



EVEN FOUR CrtAWffitS 
ISNT ENWG»>"‘; i . 

O wlSw atenOM ^^ 
•n looking for Entertafcu^ ldrae : 

™ Pw empty ^ 

^^munaasatebyadwtWnfflnSd 1 

Section- 

For 

06i-8«72oo mehBkm:2OT-7 


oroi -278 2332 


3.00. ~ROAO MOVIE. 


THE guardian 
































^ happy jmnwnAr mtckt. i rn» 
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NEW YEAR FASHION 







;> i i r ^ rr.T- 

«.*... A > 


For aa ltnja as Cl Hm Woodland 
Trust win plant a tree Id your nuns 
or mat of a lovad one., as a gift 
calibration of a spads! avaati or as 
a niaiBCirtal. For a FREE illustrated 
Leaflet write to: 


MAKE THIS THE TEAK YOU 
UAKNTOWBITE 

Earn mone y by writing ntkM or 
MIFiaa. C o rraa p 1 1 1 xlonco reaching of 
ttw h i gh ea t (nudity. Free book from: 

■ THE LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM 

(G>. 19 W1Y IBB 

Acraadltad by the CACC 


REJUVENATION 

For ever 40 years MBA has cared 
for thousands of the elderly in nead. 
Butting now I He Into Old aoe. More 
than over as need your help to 
enable us to «e on giving joy and 
(Uanttr and curpoa* to growing old. 
Please send a generous girt NOW 
r MHA in yaw wO. 



Now Only £8 
(he pip end VAT) 

Try our popular 
DfWBWnfl . , 

T wain . AA mdl In 10ff!s COBOR 
Swo te, eomtortstla style. Some sfigM 
Sons to deston. TUN P «***« 
CBiOBf - but ptewe 6 «nd yOUf HO 
IMHONBML Women s sues: S, M. L or 
XL Cheques or POs to; 

RAGGED R09M LTO. 
Tregaron Rosd, Lwptov, 
^Dyhd,W*to 6 . 

28 days dalMfV Money back guwantee. 


PANDAS 

IQKa pure wool Hand 

crafted. Attractive and 
practical douOto 
knitted for extra 
warmth. StralflUt 
necked Panda lumpen 


OVERSEAS TRAVEL 


Yob are advised that when booking charter flights to Greece you must also hate registered aceommodatun'- 
.vouchers booked for each night «f your stay. This is a ruling by the Greek Ciril Aviation Authority Failure to 
comply until these regulation* couJa result in your being refused admission nuo Greece or being ashed to pea the 

full scheduled air fare for the return journey. 

EUROVTSTA WORLD TRAVEL 

Many daily departures scheduled from Heathrow, Gatwick. Also competitive hold car hire 
and insurance arrangements for business or pleasure included as required. Examples ul 
Winter return fares (prices may vary according to month and day of travel and include all 

taxes) 

SHORT HAUL SKI FLY DRIVE EUROPE LONG HAUL 

Athens — ... — - „..£140 Frankfort from £88 Los Angeles £301 

Copenhagen -£122 Geneva from-., .£99 Washington.-— £251 

Frankfurt £69 Salzburg from £140 New York £26 1 

Geneva £88 1$ on from £129 Boston £242 

Madrid - £95 San Francisco £301 

Nice-.-..-.-....-. — .£130 Inclusive flight and car Chicago - £301 

Paris— — £71 Unlimited mileage South Africa £452 

Vienna £152 Schedule flights all Australia JC699 

Zurich — - - £92 major UK airports Round the World JE81Q 


Inclusive flight and car 
Unlimited mileage 
Schedule flights all 
major UK airports 


knars*, rad or Ham 

blue. S.M.&L 8tas 

E29Sncf. p&p. FuH 
money back guarani* 
THE TAfl-OfTS ’ 


WORKSHOP, 


Comte, Uoraeitt, 
NortHontoort-nd. NE61 ■ 
T#L 067 074 217. 


SALE OFFER 

of Scottish tweeds, suitings and dress 
male rials. SC wide only £3.60 per yard 
while nocks lost. Also Harris tweeds, 
cuhmerc and lanbswooi cardigans 
and sweater*. Hams wool pullovers, 
fine Shetland shawls. Bit* and 
kn lllins wools Send stamp for 
pattern slisU. Refund pledge. 
KacGilUvr*? A fOmpany 
Hair of AM. Beobeenla. Scotland 
Tel 8607 2SSS 


Slip into Fine Lingerie v. 
by DAVID MEPER . >&. - 


FLY NOW — PAY LATER 

And now all fares worldwide including our special low fares to dozens of destinations. 
European Fly Drives, and Travellers Cheques can alt be paid for over up to four years and no 
time wasting. We can give immediate credit approval over the telephone when you call to 
make your reservation. Alternatively all major credit cards accepted. 

Tel (18 lines): 01-741 5301, 01-741 5351 
Rofel House. Colet Gardens, London W14 9DH. Teles 895640 
Open until 7 p.m. (5 p-m. Saturdays) 

Licensed by Civil Aviation Authority. ATOL 1032 
Office of Fair Trading Consumer Credit Brokers Licence 165425 
LATA — International Air Transport Association 
Credit is granted subject to normal lending requirements, and a written quotation will be 
sent upon request Call for our brochure- Typical APR 22.8 


BARGAIN FLIGHTS 
TO THE SUN 


SH LANKA 
KUALA LUMPUR 
SINGAPORE 
SYDNEY/MELBOURNE 


tr cssOnn 
tr C470rtn 
Ir 6410 Ml 
tr room 


>-QV ' 

hdksutira and comas, V , \ J 
superb!? nude. Such gemime /'■LA 
wluc Scad IS tr cry aot colour 
aotojuriad I'll double _w»ur VY 

money with a i: toucher 'la yen VV> 

first Older. 

^Migrate But. tfepL G2, 

UotC SMol Mfoxstalw. 

Biau KG2S IB*. 


RAINBOW Designed exchrshrafy tor West 

SWEATER f> ) Country Trading,. these tarty 

/ s/ striped sweaters ere made In 

£ 19.95 \ y Scotland from 100K pure new 

/f J ) V-'/l Shetland wool. Consisting of T 

i \ i deep stripes for adults and r deep 

L. \ — f |HnA stripes for children, the she 
alternating rich colours are: red. 
purple, blue, green, yellow, orange, 
^ arranged In the order of a rainbow. 

liff W Bi Outstanding value at last years’ 

Adults: S 

All at cisis + £UX3 p&p. 

1 \ Children’s: 24’ £7 jBS; 26* and 2?T 

^ LhJ £8.95; 30” and 32* £9.95 + BCp p&p 

Orders to: WW Country Tretfing, 111 Crfddada SOsat, Cfrancestar, Gfos. 
Telephone orders: (0285) 68375. Access, Visa. Diners, Amex. 

Delivery by return, but please allow 28 days. Send a stamp for our new 
colour brochure with budget-designer knits. Guernseys. Bretons and 
more tor all the family — or visit our shop at the same address where we 
have an enormous selection of designer knitwear. 


. ud member MHA is your win. 

METHODIST ROMES FOR THE 
AGED 

Epwortb Horae. 25/SS Cttt Rd. 
London EC1Y 1DR 


u Watercolour*- irate 
. • AM. WktJwy*. lO 
JSO. lnfoi { 






CMAR 1 .ES.U** , saMjmrriNK CAUUOIV (ARTS 





NOTTINGHAM, SO. SAT furnished 
Flat, 3 bedroom*, lounge, kllehno, 
b« tli room. wc. ges c/htp. £73 per 
week, suit 3 young people sharing. Tcri 
0 1 -S57 A93it»twean 9 em aad 

Will ^rafessfonal female 24+ ; noo 
smoker; own room: £32 par week 
uBwbS. Tel. Ol-iei 1287 after 
7 p.m. 

N7. OIR *h TuTfaeU Park home, owned 
adn flat lad db. ._ju. alac. and 

SSi ?* 5 £,M ^ 

H ”V*b %S , & 1 . v 5i3& ^ r te ta0 h** 4 


MUSIC 


PlAMOSl H. LANK R SON. Raw * 

SSS^SS5&.?K6-T 1 ®I? Koad - 




GINTLtMtfl A LAD IKS SHIRTS bend 
cut to moagare by fcpnour* ItM. 
19391. Choice of over 300 Fine Fabric 
Designs. Detail* of our Personal 
Service from Seymour Sbirts. 
FREEPOST. Dept. 5b. Bradford BDf 


TAPROBANE TRAVEL 

10 Kingly Street, London W1 
Tah 01-437 6272 or 01-734 9078 


TRAVEL SAVERS 

& AFRICA. AUSTRALIA. NZ. USA. 
CANADA. FAR EAST. S. AMERICA 

+ First Class & Chib Fares 

01-403 3301 

(5 lines) 


WORLDWIDE PLIGHTS. Which deettna- 
tfona? You name It. Beit service — — 
lowest prices. Try us first. Luro&ave, 
w >■ 0, - 4Od 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 

ruU flnodal security is ofTered when • flight booking Is made. An excellent 
r*™? organised by SUNWORLDYRAVEL. EPSOM. For ■ nominal 

!**". °r £5 on* company provides each client upon booklna with a Flight 
Indemnity Bond whereby the Insurers guarantee thr client an infant 
repayment or up to £2.000 In the unlikely event Of the collapse of either 
Sun world or of any airline upon which they book a client. This new style of 
Bonding is completely exclusive to Sun world; it Is a positive move in the 
direction of providing tbo Modern Day Traveller with complete financial 


PERTH 

SYDNEY 

MELBOURNE 

BRISBANE 

ADELAIDE 

FT. MORESBY 

MADANG 

HONIARA 

TOWNSVILLE 

AUCKLAND 

CHRISTCHURCH 

HOBART 

PEKIN C 

KAOHSIUNG 

MEDAN 

RANGOON 

FUKUOKA 

OSAKA 


HUGE FLIGHT DISCOUNTS 


TOKYO 

OKINAWA 

BANGKOK 

SINGAPORE 

K. LUMPUR 

K. KINABALU 

MANILA 

TAIPEI 

PHUKET 

CHANGMAI 

COLOMBO 

BALI 

HONG KONG 
KUWAIT 
CAIRO 
ABU DHABI 
JEDDAH 
MIDDLE EAST 


PORT HEADLAND JOHANNESBURG 


MIAMI 

LOS ANGELES 

BARBADOS 

TORONTO 

VANCOUVER 

MANZ1NI 

LAGOS 

NAIROBI 

MOMBASA 

MONROVIA 

ABIDJAN 

KIGALI 



HONGKONG KIGALI BUJUMI 

4G KUWAIT DES SALAAM MAURI1 

CAIRO L1LONOWE SEYCHE 

I ABU DHABI BLANTYRE MADAG 

JEDDAH KATMANDU HARAR 

MIDDLE EAST KARACHI LUSAKA 

■Oneway* »lle turns •Outbound* •Inbound* 
•NOW BOOKING ALL DATES JAN. ‘B5 uilU DEC. ‘ 8 S • 
■Also lot Clssa and Abo Club Clous* 

* Around the World Fans * 

SUNWORLD TRAVEL (Est 1989) 

59 Sontb StreeL Epsom, Surrey 
Epson (83727) 26997m53M5213/41769re7109 


CAPE TOWN 

DURBAN 

PT. ELIZABETH 

EAST LONDON 

BLOEMFONTEIN 

KIMBERLEY 

WINDHOEK 

BULAWAYO 

KINSHASA 

LUBUMBA5HI 

KILIMANJARO 

BUJUMBURA 

MAURITIUS 

SEYCHELLES 

MADAGASCAR 

HARARE 

LUSAKA 


BARGAINS WORLDWIDE TRAVEL: 


JO-BURG. NAIROBI. OKLHI. USA. Far 
A “ WNZ - 


FLIGHT BARGAINS. Canaries. Spain. 
Portugal Malta. Morocco. Faldo r. 01- 
471 OiMt. Atoi 1640. ACC/VTSA. 


AFRICA, AUSTRALIA. 01-437 8253. 



IN 19SS FLY WITH Government 


approved airline*. Bualiun / pleasure f LO * E5 T FARES: Buckingbam 

nights at coropetttlvo prices. Thorn, f Travel. ABTA. 01-856 B622. 

01-343 4011 ABTAAATA. 1 


MALAGA CANARIES i 01-441 1 11 1 


i.iiPirs*'!- 


Original Yang and Cheng style- Member British 
Knng Fn CounoL MaNcr la diudo n: Grand 
Master Prof Chj-Cheang-Tao, Dr Iota KeQs. 
Coaisaas 10 weeks Bcg inacr s. Advanced. Teacher 
Training. Healing. / 

PHlwophj: Poduve philosophy for Joyful living. 
Natural way to Peace, Health and Happiness. 

Stag 935 8444 * 



TUITION 



DOLPHIN 

THE BEST IN 

CHILDRENS ADVENTURE HOLIDAYS 


WHY GIVE YOUR CHILD LESS? 

PHONE OR SEND FOR THE BROCHURE 
THAT OFFERS YOUR CHILD MORE. 


H EALT H AND 
FITNESS 


4 QUICK CROSSWORD No. 4,610 


■aaM MBBaati 

ill 


JHBB JBBBBBB 

J ■ it U ■ 

JBBBBfl aBBBB 

i a m m a 


Teiephorc 

DOLPHKM ADVENTURE HOLDAYS.GROSVENOR HALL 
BOLNORE ROAD, HAYWARDS HEATH. WEST SUSSEX RHI64BX 


■HB HJB 
JBBBBBB J 1 BB 
■ B B H B B I 

jRHiaiiiilil 


00IPH1 N 


Doonesbury 




FLIGHTS FR E4S. Holidays fr E98. 
Tnarife 15. IB. 22, 23 . Z9nj 1, S. 
8/2. Lu Palmas 14. 17. 21 , is. an. 
BUT; 4, 7, 11/2. Malaga 13. 20. 4l/l: 
5. 16 . 17, 24/2. Palma/Foro 19. 26/1; 

sto^p-MSssr HSassirs.-s? 


LONG HAUL CHMHKS piua Africa ante 
plug USA; £250. Lamaca £172. 
..AthuoaflSS. Levitaa. 01-631 9830. 


AUST/NZ: Low fare*. Hcho Tvl., 15 
Now Oxford 5L, WC1. Tel 01-404 
4944. 

THE AIR TRAVEL Advisory Bureau. 

0| - 

gSffnbkelt. 7 dr* fra. £325. 


SOU™ 

AUeyn Inti Tv|, 01-328 98 B3. 
LOWEST FARES Q.rfhh-^,^. T anmlr . 
Pmtour* Tel 01-22S9a»AifrAr^ 


WINTER 

SPORTS 




ACTIVITY 

HOLIDAYS 


HORSE RIDING 
U r HOLIDAYS 




ss»7 r AawcujsM 

4 Cftokas of Holiday, 

•Pod TroS Rkfing. elmprovs Your Kdng. 
• Loom To IScfo. • Hone Drawn Coravtxi. 
NORTHUMBRIA HORSE HOLIDAYS 
End Cattle, Stanley, Co. Durham, 


even 




- across: ; 

* 1» 9 Means <ST; 
going to 'the 
Gontment .(5-7, 

-10 life sfam- ‘ 
lies, according 
to Macboth (7). ■ 

XI Island where : 
Napoleon went 

J2 rgr. 


DOHN 

2 Welsh, delicacy 

C0- 

3 Scottish island 

«). - 

4 Agree (6)- 

5 Business, as in 

a hive? 

6 Clamorous. C5). . 

7 Allied German 
: (anag) — ■ drink 

(5,3.4). 


8 P.S., for eum- 
. pie (12). 

XS Deportment. — 
. for travel! {8% 

16 Leader of 
chnrch ■ or 
reform (7); 

17 Motionless — 
. interference! 

( 6 ). 

19 Protest mildly 

21 fuses river 

(«- 



iw&vetp&oFViniSTMipe- 
0L06BS,a&OF V&AMWBQPHl- 
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•AILING HOLIDAY for te«v70. 
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CYCLING IN WALES, Farmhouse or 
hoatol tours. Iropi £48 pw. Good 
hHu». Joyrides. 0654 3109. 


SPECIAL INTEI 

HOLIDAYS 




IRELAND 


WANTED 

Levers of mral France 

to fill our delightful Cottages. 
Farmhana and Family-run Hotels in 
DORDOCNt, MIDI. PROVENCE. 
LOIRE end RHONE VALLEYS. 
BRITTANY. ATLANTIC COAST 
and LANGUEDOC. 

Please apply for your 1 985 brochure 
VACANCES 
12 MARKET ROW 
SAFFRON WALDEN 
ESSEX. CBIO IHB 

Tel (87to) 2S101 

SOUTHERN DORDOGNE. Choltc of 
attractive country Houses with own 
gardens and alt mod Cons. near, to 
vUlW* and lri«4»- 7rl (09245)15670 
office hours for details. 


LAKE DISTRICT 


, 44 Venetian pain- 

: ‘ ter (®l 

35 BftacbCQ. •. . .. . 

U Stubborn (& 

20 Unwise person," 

. iV'i. 

22 Ejcpeyt.*:: ■ |n. 

physicaleser- 

_ Claes HV ' - 

23 It » given 

24 Hoop covering 

; ottoman?) 


Soltrtten No.4,609 

Across: 1 Stubbs: 4 TOm-cat 9 Primula: 
lO Corot ll Lmra; 12 Varnish; 13 Short 
18 Impeach; 20 Gamut; 22 Cheer; 
23 MoUuscT^ Rlsinc 25 Friday. 

Demi: 1 Supple; 2 Union; 3 Blonder; 5 
Oscar 6 CartlfR 7 Tetchy; 8 Harvest 
borne; 14 Habeas; 15 Hegniar; 16 Mincer; 
} 17! Sticky; IE Amnn; 21 Mould. : 
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TRAVEL 


LATIN AMERICA! Holiday jpurosya: 
small proups. JLA, 01-747 &T08. 


WALES 


AKFORD COUNTRY COTTAGES. 
Haw colour Drsdi. (0545) 580696. 




4 Superb Hotels for die price of 1 

aiff. 

Md^mthc beach, stops, theatres, fecflino mchdug 3 swittun^pools. 


coumas, and each other! 

StBatanyfloeud 


Full colour brochure 
FREE on request. 


HBcbdupofhctois 

neet G2. 16 Gcrvis Hoad, East Cliff, Bournemouth BB1 3EQ 
^ Tet (0202)294466 






















































Nurses 
treating 
Aids 
‘kept in 
the dark’ 


By Se tunas Milne 

Nurses in NHS and private 
hospitals are looking after 
Aids sufferers without being 
told that the patients have the 
disease, the Boyal College of 
Nursing said yesterday. 

The claim, made In the lat- 
est edition of its official jour- 
nal, Nursing Standard, follows 
yesterday’s publication of De- 
partment of Health safety 
guidelines for medical ' and lab- 
oratory staff who come . into 
contact with Aids patients. . 

The guidelines were drawn 
up by the Advisory Committee | 
on Dangerous .Pathogens and 
specify that tihe clinician in 
charge of Aids victims must 
ensure that 4 ‘ all staff who 
have direct dealings with such 
patients (or materials' arising 
from them) are aware of the 
risk.” 

" All the nurses we know of 
learned purely by accident that 
the patient had Aids," Mr 
John Goodlad, the RCN*s la- 
bour relations officer, said. 

“ One nurse just happened to 
overhear a doctor speaking to 
the pathologist about tbe 
patient." 

“ Without knowing what is 
wrong with an Aids patient, 
the nurse is put at risk, other 
staff and patients are put at 
risk, at the patient cannot pos- 
sibly receive the proper physi- 
cal and psychological care they 
require,” he added. 

The RCN spokesman pointed 
out yesterday that under the 
Health and Safety at Work Act 
employers are required- to give 
adequate information, instruc- 
tion and supervision to em- 
ployees regarding possible 
danger. 

The RCN will not divulge 
the names of the nurses or the 
hospitals where they work 
which are thought to be in the 
London area. Spokesman for 
three main London NHS hospi- 
tals which specialise in Aids 
treatment — St Mary’s, Pad- 
dington, St Stephen’s, Chelsea 
and the Middlesex Hospital — ' 
all vigorously denied yesterday 
that any of their nursing staff . 
had looked after an Aids pa- 
tient without knowing the ' 


Nottinghamshire union agrees to Richardson continuing as area official 


Court ‘exiles’ ousted miners’ chief 
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By Patrick Win tour and 
Keith Harper 

Mr Henry Richardson, the 
suspended general secretary of 
the Nottinghamshire miners', 
yesterday won court undertak- 
ings allowing him to retain a 
limited role as an area union 
official. 

However, he failed to win a 
ruling reinstating him as gen- 
eral secretary. Mr Richardson 
said after the hearing that he 
would work from home and 
that he had in effect become 
general secretary in exile. 

He had won a temporary 
court injunction on Tuesday 
stopping the area union from 
putting into effect a decision 
to suspend him as general sec- 
retary and area official. 

At a hearing yesterday in 
chambers, Mr Justice Woolf 
-refused to continue the injunc- 
tion after representations from 
lawyers acting for the area 
union. But the area union did 
give undertakings which will 
allow Mr. Richardson to remain 
as an area official and to enter 
the area union headquarters in 
Mansfield. - He will also be 
allowed to attend meetings of 


the area council and executive 
and speak and vote at their 
meetings. 

Mr Richardson said after the 
2j-hour hearing that he still 
regarded himself as general 
secretary. However, Mr Paul 
Todd, the solicitor acting for 
the area union, said that Mr 
Justice Woolfs refusal to con- 
tinue the injunction meant 
that Mr Richardson remained 
suspended as general secretary, 
but continued as an area 
official. 

Mr Roy Lynk, appointed act- 
ing general secretary on Mon- 
day, would continue in the 
post The area union was satis- 
fied because the judge had 
refused to lift an area union 
decision banning Mr Richard- 
son from dealing with 
correspondence. 

Mr Richardson, a leftwinger 
out of step with the majority 
of Nottinghamnshire miners, 
was initially suspended as gen- 
eral secretary by the area 
council on Saturday. Then he 
was stripped of all area union 
offices, including the post of 
area agent, after he had 
refused to assure the area 





Henry Richardson 
— work from home 

union, that he would not deal 
with correspondence from the 
national union. 

Mr Todd said : “There has 
not been any animosity against 
Mr Richardson. He has been a 
good official of the union." Mr 
Richardson had been told on 
Saturday that if he agreed not 


to act as general secretary he 
could use his office and con- 
tinue as a full-time ' official. 
The union’s undertaking to the 
court was no more than a 
repeat of this offer. ; 

Mr Richardson’s role as area 
official in exile is likely to last 
a fortnight It is expected that 
the Nottinghamshire union will 
be expelled from the national 
union at a special delegate 
conference on January 30. Mr 
Richardson will then set about 
forming a new union in tbe 
area loyal to the national 
union. 

He said the new rightwing 
leadership in Nottinghamshire 
“had come to power saying 
they were constitutional men, 
but they have not done any- 
thing constitutional since they 
have been in power." 

Mr Richardson claimed that 
the judge had said that the 
area union had broken the 
rules by suspending him but 
had declined to grant an in- 
junction because of the special 
circumstances surrounding the 
case. 

Mr Richardson has opposed 


the expulsion of Nottingham- 
shire. He has. argued that the 
national union Mould try to 


persuade the courts . that: rule 
changes by the area to make it 
more independent were unlaw- 
ful. Tbe National Union of 
Mineworkers’ national. . execu- 
tive decided, to recommend 
Nottinghamshire’s expulsion 
before any court case. . . 

Mr Arthur ■ Scareill, _ the 
NUM president yesterday spent 
several hours at a meeting 
with National Coal Board' offi- 
cials on welfare matter. He 
said later that nothing else 
was discussed with Mr Merrick 
Spaoton, the board personnel 
member. Mr Ian MacGregor, 
the NCB chairman, who should 
have attended the meeting, 
dropped out to save an embar- 
rassing confrontation./ 

Mr Scar gill said that the 
NUM had always been avail- 
able for talks. On develop- 
ments, in No tti n ghamshir e an d 
South ‘Derbyshire, he said : 
“ My sincere plea to all miners 
would be that the-strength' of 
union is in the fact that it has 
always been, one union.” 


Councils united 
in request for 
rate-cap talks 
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diagnosis. 

The guidelines recommend 
that Aids sufferers should be 
treated in isolation, with the 
most rigorous anti-infection 
procedures being followed. 
They also suggest that a full- 
scale post mortem examination 
should not be undertaken 
merely to confirm the cause of 
death of an established Aids 
sufferer. 

Despite the recommendation 
that all staff be informed of 
the dangers when treating 
Aids victims, the guidelines ad- 
vise that" the doctor should 
avoid raising the fear of Aids 
in the patient.” 

Last month the medical 
journal the Lancet reported 
that a nurse had been infected 
with the Aids virus while 
treating a patient who died 
from the disease. She pricked 
her finger on an infected 
needle. 


' By John Carvel 
Local Government 
Correspondent 

Leaders of the rate-capped 
Labour councils yesterday 
agreed on a swift move to 
open negotiations with the 
Government, after a six-months 
boycott on talks . 

They will write to Mr Pat- 
rick Jeatdn. the Environment 
Secretary over the next few 
days seeking a collective meet- 
ing to discuss the whole field 
of rate-capping, spending tar- 
gets. penalties. and the 
removal of £9 billion of rate 
support grant since 1979. 

Mr David Blunkett, leader of 
Sheffield and a member of the 
Labour Party national execu- 
tive committee insisted that 
the initiative should not be in- 
terpreted as a sign of weak- 
ness and that the councils are 
united in their stand of non- 
complianoe with the 
Government’s drive for spend- 
ing cuts. 

The councils have agreed 
that none should approach the 
Department of the Environ- 
ment asking for an individual 
deal to ease its rate-capping 
I limit They will also press 
ahead with plans to synchro- 
nise their budget meetings on 
March 7, when they say they 
will pass resolutions refusing 
to make a rate within the 
Government’s limits. 

The decision to ask the 
Government for collective talks 
was made at a meeting of the 
Local Government Campaign 
Unit, the body formed by 
councils which see themselves 
as being in the front line of 
the battle over Government 
cuts. 

It was attended by Labour 


group leaders of 17 rate- 
capped councils and 11 other 
authorities including Liverpool, 
Manchester, Nottingham, North 
; Tyneside, Sedgefield and 
Easington, which are being 
1 hard hit this year by grant 
penalties and fear they may be 
; candidates for rate-capping 
next time. 

The meeting agreed the line 
put forward by Mr David 
Blunkett, leafier of Sheffield, 
that collective talks should 
begin quickly. This triumphed 
over the arguments of some 
other leaders that the 
Government should be left to 
sweat for a while and that no 
negotiations should begin be- 
fore the budget meetings on 
March 7. 

It was agreed that the col- 
lective delegation should in- 
clude not only the rate-capped 
councils but also others which 
ard exposed to heavy grant 
penalties. 

Mr Blunkett said : ” Our au- 
thorities and the trade unions 
are totally united behind the 
stand taken of non-compliance 
... Today we made it clear 
that, whatever the Government 
says, we are not going to be 
divided. 

“No authority will try to 
get itself off the hook by ac- 
cepting deals from the 
Government individually. 

The councils would demand 
of Mr Jenkin that be removed 
the Rates Act, abolished the 
penalty and target system and 
restored the councils’ lost 
grant to make up the differ- 
ence between their income 
from central and local sources 
and reasonable demands to 
meet local needs. 


By Richard 7 Norton-Taylor • 

" Information about the sight- 
ing of the Argentine cruiser, 
the General Beigrano, was not 
kno wn' to Lord Lewin, as chief 
of defence' staff, the war cabi- 
net's most senior' military ad- 
viser, the Prime -Minister .dis- 
closed yesterday. ' 4 

■ Writing to Mr. .George 1 
Foulkes MP, a Labour foreign 
affairs - spokesman, " ■ \ Mrs 
Thatcher says that the sub- 
marine Conqueror's ' signal 
about sighting the Beigrano 
readied . Northwood naval 
headquarters on the Afternoon 
of May L 1982.. 

Lord. Lewin — who kept- 
ministers in .touch with 'mili- 
tary developments Was not" 
informed lof the signal ' until 
May 2. It had; not been, poss- 
ible to establish why he was 
not told . sooner;, said Mrs 
Thatcher. i 

' Northwood did" immediately 
inform senior '-.Defence Ministry 
staff, but "Lord - -Lewin him- 
self had' no knowledge of this/*: 
Speaking from memojy. hc ires 
mistaken when .he- told' the 
Commons foreign affairs com- 
mittee last month that the sig- 
nal was received around - mm- 
I night; she-;.says. •: ' " • [ • 

•" Loril Lewin told the commit- 
tee 'that - he - regarded -himself 
as w the only link between the 
war’ -’cabinet and Northwood; 
through : -.the Ministry of 
Defence,” . . r • 

'He suggested that the " man- 
darins’ committee ” — whose ! job 
was, to.: brief ministers^was 
not informed because the 'sig- 
nal arrived too late* - : 

The decision tb attack the 
Beigrano was made -at a 20- 
minute meeting at Chequers 
on May 2 and . It was sunk at 
about 8 pm the same ..day 
while heading away from the : 
task force. ’ 


Attacker 
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AjGloudi E] Majdouli (right), the 13-yeffir-old boy found; wandering alone at Heathrow 
Airport last week, is reunited with his mother and younger brother at the Moroccan 
embassy in London yesterday. 


Sultan buys the Itorchester 



By Geoffrey Gibbs 
THE Dorchester Hotel in 
Park Lane, London, has 
changed hands • for the 
second time in less than a 
year. Tbe price paid by ihie.' 
Sultan of Brunei was more 
tuan £40 miUlon. 

The new owner of the 280- 
room freehold hotel is one ■ 
of the world’s richest men. 
The Sultan’s tiny oil-rich 
country gained independence ', 
from Britain last year. 

The Sultan is determined 
to transform the Dorchester' . 
into one of the most luxuri-. 
ons hotels in tbe world. He 
has pledged to spend .at: 


million on refurbishment 
over the next three-years in 
addition to- the extensive 
work already taking place. 

The Sultan^ | who maintains 
a suite at .the hotel, has 
bought the profterty from a 
Hong KongbJtted. . hotel-, 
group, Regent Internationa I, 
which acquired the Dorches- 
ter from, a Middle East con- 
cern -for- £40 million last 
July. Regent ; International 
will continue to manage the 
hoteL <' . •: •* 

"He "made a- very good 
offer ahd one they felt they 
could not ' refuse,” a spokes- 
man .«fqr Regent in London 


commented- last . night. 
"Regent intended to keep 
the Dorchester. It was not a 
speculative exercise. 1 * ' 

The executive viee-preri- 
deiit of Regent Mr George 
Rafael, said yesterday that 
there, would be no -staff 
changes or redundancies. The : 
Dorchester employs - around 
600 people. - 

The hotel, wish built -by 
Sir Malcolm Me Alpine in 
1930 and remained hi the 
McAIpine family, until 1976. 
Room charges range- from 
£85 a night for a single 
room to £1,000 for the most 
expensive suite. 


guardian crossword 17,136 Pound down too far, says mystified Thatcher 


By a- .Correspondent . ' - V 
A . masked robber who . terri- 
fied and injured an 85-year-old 
sweet shop owner; with ham- 
mer was gaoled for 10 years at 
Manchester Crown Court 
yesterday. - * ' ■ - r • 

Mrs Elizabeth KHrqy — who 
was known as Aunt Lizzie to 
her customers — had to have 
150 stitches in head, wounds, 
and surgeons later amputated 
one of her fingers. - 
She has had to abandon her 
business and home after .40 
years and lives in sheltered 
accommodation. . v l : ‘ . : r 
Mr John Burke,: prosecuting, 
said that Mrs Kilroy, who is a 
widow, was savagely attacked 
but her skull was not frac- 
tured because she damped' her 
hands over her head. However, 
two fingers were broken and 
the others were ' swollen and 
bruised. 

Gary Morris, aged 24. unem- 
ployed; of no settled address, 
admitted robbing Mrs Kllroy 
of £250, cigarettes and a bottle 
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Continued from page one causing even 
the Government’s economic unemployment, 1 *. 


higher that the main topic of discus- she contrasted her handling of 
’ sfon .would be the US budget the strike with Mr- Heath’s 




with intent at the sh 


we irovernments economic - • j- • .i-umu. uc uic uu uuuget me smite witn mr- Heatns 

strategy in this week's debate But Mrs Thatcher insisted .deficit. own performance 

on unemployment tiiat the Government had not yet . He ™*l be conveying tb .. y re mpmh*>r the inu 

Mr David Steel, the Liberal performed a U-turn ‘ bn ’ the:- Pn“e Ministers strong reser-' remember -the, 4974 

leader, said in a speech to economy and would not do so; rations about the impact of Mr election was, of course; , In the 

party workers that Mrs She predicted that the 'distar-' Reagan s policies' on the Brit- middle oT" a 'mmer’s^^rike. Af- 

Thatcher may have had an tioo in the value of the pound economy. ter. 10. months. -aow.-we Wave 

iron appearance, but her feet could be smoothed out. without In her radio interview. Mrs the lights still on’ amr tio* 
were of day. the Government, going off Thatcher, responded sharps to p0 weSh4ibg Md- induriK 

. ‘ Unless the fall of sterling course. the criticism of her policies by fs not held inf for 

is checked we are fated to im- Mr -Lawson, who will ; be Mr Edward Heath on Tuesday, power in 'any way and there 
*2 h * said. _ - The joining fciwice ^ministers from Asked about his remark con- are 73.000 members of the 

cos* ® f baiting sterlings fall the United States, France, cerniug the damage done to National Union of Mineworkers 

will be higher inte rest rates. West Germany, and Japan in the economy in the eyes of the at work and we are grtting 

forcing up industry's costs and Washington, said at Heathrow world by the miners’ strike, people returning to work.” • 


Greater Manchester. 

Morris. Brian Mason, aged 
46. his son David, aged 16, 
both of - Greenwood Avenue, 
Ashton-undeKLyne - and - :his 
daughter Linda^ aged 21,. of 
Elhson House, Ashton-under- 
Lyne, admitted robbing two el- 
derly. bookmakers of £450 two 
days before the attack on Mrs 
Kriroy. 

Brian Mason was gaoled for 
four years, his daughter for 
two years, and his. son . was 
committed to tbe care of tbe 
local authority. 


Continued .from irige:«ne 
the disputedarticle -jns^hijtofe 
the key question It tnoSL-O^ ‘ 
swet. te whether someone la 
authority':?* Ttme was. aware 
of- or' had serious ; doubts 
about- it ! If-'- the _'ansWe*Hs_' 
negative .Time . eaastJU v-v- 
the ease. ■' i- r ;>v-- -'.-Ji 

- - Judge- - Sofaer has- ^zkade 
two attempts to settjen^e 

Oise out of courL Th^frit 

was last Wednesday be. 
wrote .a draft retrart^Jtot 
part. «L tfe'. Time . story. 
Sharon f q and 'the draft ac- 
ceptable, but rejected.. 
ter -.it had : beeo. hoMfj^ 
edited r.hy Tlme olficials, -ac- 
cording to .has aides. : - i .. 

The aides said that .Judge 
Sofaer . had 1 ,- prepared va 
second draft reti^Monr la^ 
Saturday - -whi^ was , agree; 
able' to Blr Sbarenu 
said the- possible 'deat-ftff 




ACROSS 

1 Reason for deliberation 
C13X 

10 Place some scholar may 
settle for when he's taken 
out 15-4). 

11 A fastener bent over to 
- secure climber 151. 

12 Poem concerning Greek 
theatre (5). 

13 Make room for soldier on 
day of victory with position 
among first three (4. 5). 

14 Dost thou intend to be most 
sordid? (7). 

16 They indicate uncertain 
weather (71. 

18 One who puts clothes on 
kitchen sideboard (7>. 

20 Chased away when under-' 
stood to be out of form (4. 3). 

21 Manifestation of the spirit 
world in tbe examination- 
room (3. 6). 

CROSSWORD SOLUTION 17.135 
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23 Prop found on the beach (5). 

24 Took a picture partly to 
show wild animal (5). 

25 To shorten it. some pie-dish 
is needed (9). 

26 Elegant literature found in 
mail to beautiful girls in 
France (6-7). 

DOWN 

2 A girl gets started in one 
generally speaking (2. 7). 

3 Creature that takes a sinis- 
ter part (5). 

4 Want of water doctor should 
recognise <7). 

5 Takes away intermediate 
forms (7). 

6 Ring on elephant’s head in 
Eton school (9). 

7 Where a poor player looks 
up to the circle (5). 

8 Loan offered in quarters 
(13). 

9 Irrigates more frequently 
as a help to laundress i5.8i. 

15 Actual existence (Latin 
translation necessary) i9). 

17 Mooilies desperately look- 
ing to city tc save money (9t 

19 Doped cigarettes found in 
sailors' jackets (7). 

20 Nurse is disturbed at dawn 
(7). 

22 Manage to avoid girl tur- 
ning editor's head (5). 

23 In inadequate supply on the 
hither side (5). 

Solution tomorrow 


Outbreaks 
of snow 

A VERY cold south-easterly air- 
flow covers all areas. 

Untei. E A*Ua. SE Ca«faad. Mlflanfe. 
S Wiles : D rj and bright at first alter early 
-nisi and fog patches. Outbreaks of snow 
iprradlM TroM S later, wind E. noderate, 
increasing fresh. Uax Temp -3 to -1C (27 
to 30FJ. 

Cent S and SW Eoftand. Charnel Islands : 
Dry a first. Snow spreading N turning to 
■aid on S coasts. Wind E, strong with gales 
■n exposed places, causing seuete drilling 
flax -1 to 1C (34 to 34FJ - 

E, HW »i Cent N England. N Wain, 
Lika District. Isle of Wan. N Inland : 
MosUr dra witt brigh laterals after early 
mist and fog patches. Wind E or SE, light or 
moderate. Mae -4 to -2C (25 to 28F). 

NE Emil and. Barden, Edinburgh md Dm- 
dee. SW Scotland. Glasgow, Argyll : Cloudy. 
On lb reals of saaw dyfog out from S Wud F 
to SE. light or moderate. Max -3 to -1C 
127 to 3flF». 

Aberdeen. Cent HtgfcUndt. Many Firth. 
NE ad NW Scattmrd. Ortany. Shetland : 
Cfoady. Outbreaks of saow. Wind E to HE. 
moderate or Iresh. Max 0 to 2C (32 to 
36F». 

Qotlook : Soour. with seeere drifting, con- 
tinuing to Bread N wer Cent and M anas 
Cf England aad Wales. CooUnoiag very cold. 
HcstU dry and bright o«er Scotlaod aad 
lrelaad. 

USfmHS-UP TIMES 

Bellasl ... . 5.03 pm to 8.05 am 

Birmingham 4.56 m to 7J8 am 

Bristof 5.03 PH to 7.37 am 

Gbnrw 4.49 pm to 8.06 am 

Lenders 4.53 pm to 7.27 am , 

atmcbesUr 4. S3 pox la 7.45 am i 


Newcastle 

NotUngbam 


4.03 pm to 7.49 am 
4.52 pm to 738 Ml 


HIGH -TIDE TABLE 

London Bridge . 10.16 am ... 11.02 mn 

Dowr . 7.24 » . B.ll n-r 

L-nroml 7.49 an . . .8.19 pm 

H SON RISES . 738 am 

SON SETS 4.23 on 

KHJCH Rl^ES 431 an 

MOON SETS 12.43 on 

**00N; New Jn. Zl 

SEA PASSAGES 

S KwtJr Sea; Smooth, becoming noderaid 
to much later. 

SMI of Dow. EaglMi Chianti (E): 
SI left t. Iiecoalno very rough. 

St Seerw^ Chad: RuujM or iw rough, i 
Irhb Saa: SflghL beamus tnaial* ned- 


AROUND 


c 

Atacdo S 11 
MOfen C 5 
Amsterdw S -9 
Atoms F 10 
Brfntt S 23 
■JBartodtt f 27 
Bxrtefma S 2 
Befmt. F 17 
Bri p u dg 5 -2 
Berm S -$ 
■’Bernroda F 20 
Biarritz S —2 
Btrm'bam Sn -4 
Bombay S 30 
Boidoamc S '-B 
Bostoo C 3 
Sodltnc S -0 
Bristol S —4 
BnSEils S -0 16 

WSi.138 

H£-.bS3S 

CasaMaeea S 11 52 
Cofm - ;C -7 19 
Cap — hw S -1 30 
■Coifti.. S 14 S7 
DuWla - So 0 32 
Dutrsmflc B 9 48 
i£pter«b Sn 1 54 
. • F 8 46 
Flereoci R 6 43 
Frapkftrt C -4 25 
FkasctHi F 17 63 
Senna C -6 21 

Gibraltar S 10 50 

tun* So 2 38 
HttsHtt 59 -X 
Hm Koog F 17 
l^ra* F-7. 
Itrremess C 1 
Istaafcri F 4 

Jotarg c ia 

Kaiamo S 24 
Lamaa S 14 
Lai Pahaas F 18 
Lisboa R 6 
tawnro So T 
London So -4 

C. cloudy, F. fair,- Fg 
Sn. 


_ Fm boa 

Min teoa. — 2C 
WStertay: Mat. 
pmorTRai (Sal | , 


From 6 pm 

Mw temp -5£ 


WORLD AROUND BRITAIN 

> reports) ta»Ts for U« 24 bows ended 6 pm 

yesterday: 

a Angeles S 14 57 ENSLAffD AND WALES 
mxmbonry C-lll 

Madrid S 2 36 Sun- M» 


S 2 36 
C 7 45 
S 9 46 


Malaga S 9 46 

Kalla C 15 59 

MaPWcter So -T io 
He&aerne S 21 70 
3 M«iea C S IB 61 
■ Mlapi C 19 68 
“Montreal sn -14 ^ 
Moscow C -6 21 

UBUcb C -8 18 

Nj irabl F 27 81 

Naples R 8 46 

Newcastle Sn 1 34 

New OHU S 19 66 

(■New Vats 0 3! 
Nlm C 4 39 

Oporto 8 5 41 

Oita S -11 11 

faris F— 13 9 

Pertt S 5 ^ M 

Bwb S 14 57 

F 28 79 
R'judh ■ S 57 *1 

Bomo C .10 SO 

Sabbnrp , C -5 23 

Singapore S 31 68 

StaOftolm 5-9 16 


°Wa 

Riyudh- 

Ren* 

Sabbnrp 

Singapore 

stattboin 


St ias bem g F -7 19 
Sydney S 29 64 
Tkxgtar F g 48 
7iMMt .5 IB 64 
Tenerife C 18 84 
Tnkya S 12 54 
Tan ' F 11 52 , 
VaMnda S 6 43^ 
‘-Vaacemr C 5 41 
Vealca R 0 33 
Vh* S -5 23 
Warsaw S-10 14 
'riNKtl'tla S -1 30 
WefUngtaa S 22 72 
Znrtcb T —ID 14 


R. rain; S. sanoy; 


Sue- Max. 
shine Rain temp Weather 
hrs. in. C f (day) ' 

— 3 27 bon 


"s reading 






















